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OYAL SCHOOL OF MINES. 
R DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE AND ART. 
Twenty-third Session, 1873-74, ich will commence on 
Psy ( MoTOBER. R, the following COURSE f LECTURES and 
PRACTICAL DEMONSTRATIONS will be - 
1. Chemistry. By E. Frankland, Ph.D. ERS. 


2. Metallu’ bane -_ a M.D. F.R. 
3 Natural aeery. H. Huxley, LL. >. F.R.S. 
4 ent y Wartngton W. Smyth, M.A. F.R.S., 
5. Mining. 
&. Geology. By A. ©. “ame, LL.D. F.RS. 
$ Applied Mechanics i. Goodeve, M. a 


y T. 
8. Physics. By Prederick "Guthrie, 4 D. F. 
9. Mechanical Drawing. By Rev. J. Edgar, a A. 

The Fee for Students desirous of sae Ameciates is 302. in one 
gum, on entrance, or two annual payments of 20/., exclusive of the 
Laboratories. 

Pupils are received in the Chemical Laboratory, under the direction 

Dr. Frankland, and in the Metallurgical Laboratory, under the 

direction of Dr. Percy. These Laboratories will be re-opened on 
ber 

Omecete to separate Courses of Lectures are issued at 31. and 4l. each. 

Officers in the Queen’s Service, Her Majesty’s Consuls, Acting Mining 
Agents and Managers, may obtain Tickets at reduced prices. 

oy Teachers are also admitted to the Lectures at reduced fees. 

His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales grants Two Scholarships, 
and several others have also been established by Government. 

For a Prospectus and information, apply to the Registrar, Royal 
School of Mines, Jermyn-street, London, 8. W. 

"RENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 


Nore.—By order of the Lords of the Committee of Council on Edu- 
eation, the instruction in Chemistry, Physics, Applied Mechanics, and 
Natural History, will be given in the New Buildings, in the Exhibi- 
tion-road, South Kensington. 


ATIONAL ART TRAINING -SCHOOL, 
SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 
1. An OPEN COMPETITION for Admission to the National Train- 
ing School for Teachers in Schools of Art is offered to Candidates of all 
Classes under the Age of Seventeen Years. 


2, Every Candidate must hold— 
(a) A Certificate that he has satisfied the Examiners of the Oxford 
or Cambridge Local Examinations, or the Society of Arts, 





English Gram mar. 
English History. 
Arithmetic. 


riting. 
Latin, or a Modern Foreign Languag 
4b) The Certificate of the Science and Art Department of the 
Second Grade Art, in Freehand and Model Drawing. 
Application for Admission must be made on or before the 20th 
of October, in Form No. 488, which may be obtained from the 
Secretary of the Department. 

3. Candidates must submit Works in Drawing, Painting, or Design- 
- to show the nature and extent of their qualifications. Those whose 
Works are of sufficient merit will be admitted to undergo a Competitive 
Examination in the following Subjects :— 

(a) Drawing, from the Cast, of Ornament or of the Figure. 

(>) Painting in Colour from Still Life, or from the Life (a Head). 

(c) Drawing from Memory, or Designing. 
(d) Modelling of Ornament or the Figure (this may be alternative 
with Subject 3 b). 
a! — for maintenance will be made to successful Candidates, 
as 
(a) On admi an All . at the rate of 30l. a year, not to be 
held for more than Three Sessions without taking the Cer- 
tificate for the First Group (Elementary Drawing and Colour- 
ing) of the Third Grade in Art. On taking this Certificate 
@®) The Allowance*may be increased to 52. a year, not to be held 
for more than Two Years without taking a further Certificate 
of the Soi Grade, either for Group 2 (Painting), or Group 4 
(Modelling Ornament), or Group 6 (Architectural). On taking 
his Second Certificate 
4c) The Allowance may be increased to 651. a year, not to be held 
for more than Two Years eee taking a Third Certificate 
for Group 2 or 3(Figure Drawing and Painting), or 5 (Model- 
ling the On taking tne Third Certificate 
(d) The A Al ~~ = may be increased to 781. a year for not more 
than Two Years, to enable the Student to prepare for a further 
Certificate. 

5. The Student will then be highly qualified as an Art-Teacher, and 
will be in a position to earn the Grants allowed by the Department on 
the results of instruction given in Art-Schools. 

6. Students may be recommended as qualified to become Teachers 
in Schools of Art at pany period after they have obtained the Certificate 
for Group 1, Third de. 

7. Should the pone or progress of Satentebe unsatisfactory, their 

ances as be reduced or wholly | ree 

Note.—This is Ad, he ditions of Admis- 
tion to the Sehool prescribed in the art-Directory, 














PUBLIC ART-CLASSES IN CONNEXION WITH THE 
TRAINING-SCHOOL. 
The next SESSION will commence on the Ist of OCTOBER. Sepa- 
>, open to the Public on payment of Fees, are eg for 
of both sexes; the Studies comprising Drawing, 4 
aud Modelling, as applied to Ornament, the Figure, Eee and 


All Persons not ee registered as Students who desire to attend 
liminary Examination in Freehand Draw- 
tof the the Soooned "Grade. 
Mth of 













Special Examinations for this purpose will 
under the supervision of the Head Master, on TUESDAY, the 
y=} and at frequent intervals during the Session. 
li for information as to Fees, &c., ys for Admission, 
be made to the Secretary, Science and Art D ment, or at 
the Schools in Exhibition-road, South Kensington, SM ‘ 
By order of the Lords of the Committee of Council on Education. 


E FEMALE S€HOOL of ART.—UNDER 
the SPECIAL PATRONAGE of the QUEEN.—Drawing, Paint- 
ing, and Modelling from thé Life and Antique. Competitions for 
Queen’s Scholarship, value 302. and Gold Medal; Gilchrist Scholarship, 
Yalue 151., &c. The XUTUMN SESSION wili commence on WE 
NESDAY,, October Ist, 1873. 
at the School, 


Prospectuses and Forms of Admission by 
4%, Queen-square, W.C. 
LOUISA GANN, Superintendent. 


THE RESTORATION of PAINTINGS, 4 any 
yroRE eS Suceeery to their PRESERVATION, effected wi there 
and most cautious treatment, by MATTHE 
OMPSON, Studio, 25, Wigmore-street, Cavendish-square, W. 








linati 














ESTMINSTER ABBEY.—Rev. CANON 
RIBGELDY will deliver a DISCOURSE on SUNDAY 
MORNING, Sapien mber 28th, in Commemoration of the ag of Print- 
i England havin: emanated from Westminster Ab’ 
ivine Service at Ten o'clock. The a Osa will be devoted to the 
Westminster Abbey Pension Fund o e PRINTERS’ PENSION, 
ALMSHOUSE, and ORPHAN ASYLUM CORPORATION. 
J. 8. HODSON, Secretary. 
Gray’s Inn Chambers, 20, High Holborn. 








R A SS » Vw © Tt 8 FF *F. 
he Volume issued for the Year 1871, A MOROGR APE. of the 
COLLEMBOLA and THYSANURA, by Sir John Lub Bart. 


5. R.5., 8vo. with 276 pages and 78 Plates (31 A 4%, now 


The Annual Subscription is Cus Guines. 

Further information, with ref to M hip and the back 
Volumes of the Society, can be obtained on en 4 to the Secre- 
tary, the Rev. ee Wixtsuire, M.A. F.L.S., Granville Park, Lewis- 
ham, London, 8. 


T. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL, ALBERT 
EMBANKMENT, WESTMINSTER BRIDGE, 8.E. 
¢ MEDICAL SESSION, for 1873 and 1874, will a copmnenes on 


hich occasion an IN- 
DRESS will be delivered by Dr. J. HARLEY, at 


Gentlemen entering have the option of paying 40/. for the first year, 
a similar sum for the second, for the third, and 10l. for each suc- 
year; or, by paying 1051. at once, of ming perpetual 


Students. 
Medical Officers. 
Honorary Coqestting Physicians—Dr. Barker and 
J. Risdon Bennett. 
Honorary nm... Surgeon—Mr. Frederick Le Gros Clark. 

Dr. Peacock, Dr. Bristowe. Dr. Clapton, Dr. Murchison, Dr. Barnes, 
Mr. Simcn, Mr. Sydney em Mr. Croft, Mr. MacCormac, Mr. Lie- 
breich, Dr. Stone, Dr re Dr. John Harley. Dr. Payne, Dr. Gervis, 

r. Francis Mason, Mr. Hy. Arnott, Mr. J. W. Elliott, Dr. Evans, 
Mr. W. W. Wagstaffe, Mr. R. W. Jones. 

Medicine—Dr. Peacock and Dr. Murchison. Surgery 
Jones and r. Jormac. General Pathol 
Physiology and Practical Physiol 








Descriptive Anatomy—Mr. Francis lason and : S| 
Anatomy in the Dissecting Room—Anatomical Lectarers— Dr. ey 
and Dr. R. W. Reid. Practical and Manienletye Surgery—Mr. Croft. 


Chemistry and Practical Chemistry—Dr. A Bernays. Midwifery— 
Dr. Barnes. Physics and Natural Philosophy—Dr. Stone. — 
Medica—Dr. Clapton. Forensic Medicine and Hygiene—Dr. 8 
and Dr. Gervis. Comparative Anatomy— Mr. C. Stewart. Ophthalmic 
Surge’ “Kan Liebreich. Botany—Mr. A. W. Bennett. Dental Sur- 
gery— W. Elliott. “Demonstrations Morbid Anatomy—Dr. Payne. 
Mental oe Dr. Wm. Rbys Williams. 

T. ae ws OCK, M.D., Dea: 

&. » WHITFIELD, Medical Secretary. 

For Ent and for information relating to Prizes 

and all other om a rs apni to Mr. WHIT FIELD, Medical Secretary, 
St. Thomas’s Hospital, 


GcHOOL OF MEDICINE, EDINBURGH. 


The LECTURES qualify for the University of Edinburgh and the 
other Universities; the Royal Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons, 
— London, and Dublin ; and the other Medical and Public 


WINTER SESSION, 1873-74. 
The PRACTICAL ANATOMY Rooms and CHEMICAL LABO- 
RATORIES open on the 1st of OCTOBER. 
as ETRODUCTORY ADDRESS nonn delivered by Dr. GEORGE 
w. LFOUR, on MUNDAY, November 3rd, at 11 o'clock. 
 Saeneuee commence on TUESDAY, November 4th. 
Surgery—Dr. P. H. Watson. 
Surgery—Dr. Joseph Bell. 
sees Chiene. 
Surgery—Dr. John Duncan. 
ae -~ > Se Practical Chemistry, Analytical Chemistry—Dr. 
tevenson 
Midwifery” and Diseases of Women and Children—Dr. 


Physiology —Dr. Bell Pettigrew. 


rmary. 
Clinieal Medicine (Royal Infirmary)—Drs. Rutherford Haldane, George 
- Balfour, and Grainger Stewart; Dr. Matthews Duncan (for 
Diseases of Women). 
Clinical Surgery (Roya! Infirmary)—Dr. P. H. Watson, Mr. Annandale. 
Anato: =f Lectures, Anatomical Demonstrations, Practical Anatomy 
Medic J urisprudence 


rr. P. D. Handyside. 

—Dr. Littlejohn. 
Practice of Physic—Dr. Rutherford Haldane. 
Practice of Physic—Dr. Claud Muirhead. 
Dr. Grainger Stewart. 
Pathology—Dr. John Wyllie. 
Vaccination (Royal Dispensary)—Dr. Husband. 

SUMMER SESSION, 1874. 
CLASSES open on MONDAY, May S . 

Materia Medica and Therapeutics—Dr. Thomas R. F: 
Midwifery and Diseases of Wom men and Children—Dr. "Keiiler. 

of Women and Children—Dr. Angus Mac- 


Littlejohn. 
ee soettens and Examinations— 


Analytical Chemistry—Dr. Steven- 











Matth 








Midwifery and D 
donald. 
Medical J 















Drs. Rutherford Haldane, George 
; Dr. Matthews Duncan (for 


Dr. P. H. Watson, Mr. Annandale. 
Robertson. 


Uperative Surgery—Dr. om Bell. 
surgical Anatomy—Dr. Chien: 
John Duncan. 

The minimum cost of the Education in this School of Medicine for 
the DouBLe Qua.irication of Physician and surgeon from the Rovau 
Coiteces of Pursicians and Surceons, including the Fees for 
Joint Examination, is 90. 4s., which is payable by yearly men’ 

d of stud, whilst the minimum cost for the —— 


uring the period 
en either Puysician or SurceoN, including Fee for 
STEVENSON MACADAM, Secretary. 





St: BARTEOCLOMEW'S HOSPITAL 
and COLLEG 


SCHOLARSHIPS in SCIENCE. pias Scholarships i 
been founded Sel 5 BAe vette a Hos SPITAL. deaectand 
° 0) of the value of 1 tenable fo year, to 
be competed for in SEPT — The Subj ects of Examination 'are 
sayee, Chemistry, og id Zoology. The successful ne 
bo req required to enter at Se Bartholomew’ 's Hospital in OCTOB 


- Lang on omy J Scientific Scholarshi cf the value of 501., tenable for 
be competed for in OCTOBER NEXT, by Students of the 
Hospital ann than six months’ standing. The Subjects of Examina- 
tion are identical with those of the Open Scholarshi 
For further particulars and Syllabus of Subjects. ap; lication m. 
be made personally, or by letter, to the Wanpen of the College, St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital. 


Two COURSES of LECTURES on GEOLO- 
sacel MINERALOGY will be given at KING’S COLLGE, 
——- Prof. TENNANT, to which the public are admitted on 
e Fees. One course is given on Wednesday and Friday 
from Nine to Ten o'clock, commencing ber 
terminating at Easter, 1874. The other Con 4 is‘ 





sth, an ven on 
Thursday Evenings, —* Eight to Nine, commencing Octo! h. 
bE, Lectures are illustrat y a very extensive Collection of Spe- 


Instructi: in Mineral 


Practical 
Tennant, F.G.8., at his I mn 149, Strand W 





cology is given by Prof. 





| J NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON, 
SESSION 1873-74. 

The SESSION of the FAOULTT of MEDICINE will COMMENCE 
on WEDNESDAY, October - NTRODUCTORY LECTURE at 
3P.a., by Dr. F. T. ROBERT: 

The SESSION of the PACU LTY of ARTS and LAWS fipelnding 
the ae of the Fine Arts) will begin on THURSDAY, 
INTRODUCTORY LECTURE at 3p. m., by Professor O. HE RRICL, 
Ph.D. INTRODUCTORY LECTURE for the DEPARTMENT of 
FINE ARTS, on THURSDAY, October 2, at 4°30p.u., by Professor 
E. J. POYNTER, A.R.A 

The SESSION of the "FACULTY of SCIENCE (riatins ~ De- 
partment of the Applied Sciences) will begin on my UR Oct. 

The EVENING CLASSES for Classics, Moder: ay M athe- 
matics, and the Natural Sviences, will commence on MON DAY, Uct. 6. 

The SCHOOL for BOYS between the ages of 7 and 16 will RE-OPEN 
on TU ESDAY, Sept. 23. 

Prospectuses of the various Departments of the College, containing 
po information respecting C Fees, Days and Hours of attend- 

ance, &c., and Copies of the Regulations alating to the be and 





other Exhibitions, Scholarships, and Prizes open to tition by 
— of the several Faculties, may be obtained at the ( ice of the 

The: Examination for the Medical Entrance Exhibitions, and also 
that for the Andrews Entrance Prizes (Faculties of Arts and Laws, au 
of  Senee will be held at the College on the 25th and 26th ‘of Sep- 

The ¢ College is close to the Gower-street oan of the Metropolitan 
Railway, and only a few minutes’ walk fre he Termini of the North- 
Western, Midland, and Great Northern - - 


JOHN ROBSON, B.A 











August, 1873. Secretary to the Council. 
I J NIVERSITY of DURHAM COLLEGE of 
PHYSICAL SCIENCE, 
At NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 
The SESSION will COMMENCE on the 6th of OCTO 8 
and will be divided into the Michaelmas, Epiphany, and Easter 
Cc 
Math tics—W. Stead ald ae. . -..++ 5 gs. the session. 
Physics—A. 8. Herschel, i a F. . Sgs. 7 
Gesnas David Page, LD. F.G.S- o: a 
seology—David Page, LL. D., F.G.8. ...... x 
Greek and Latin—Kev. J. Bulmer, B.D... 2gs. 9 term. 
ng: istory ani 
English Literature. | 2¢¥- J. Atkinson, BA. ...... 2 gs. a 
French, German, md Mechanical | Drawing, each .... 108. 6d. ,, 


A : 





In addition to the Class Fees, 8 will pay an 
Entrance Fee of One Guinea. Students who do not enter more than 
two classes may commute this on payment of Lr for 

Students desirous of studying ny 5 whole of the first subjects 
may eed for the Class Fees by payment of 171. We. 2. This will 
a the on! position fee allowed. 

Students entering after | the Michaelmas Term will be subjected to 
jon. This will net be obligatory upon those 
‘entering at the com: sys apd of the 

All Students m e attained the “Eira Sone 

EVENING CLASSES will be held as in former 





Further particulars respecti a Examinations, 
the College, Labora’ Regulatio bolarsbips, Exhibitions. 1 4 
of “atte ce, be found ‘. the Prospectus of the College, 4 


be had free on “application to Mr. Tuze. Woop Bunxine, 
the College. 





TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 
SCIENCE AND ART DEPARTMENT. 


Rorvae COLLEGE of SCIENCE for IRELAND, 

STEPHEN'S GREEN, DUBLIN. 
MANUPACTU cig bra wey th Reade of and AGRIOUL- 
be? joma of Associate of the College is granted at the end of the 


Thee 
are Four our Boye! Sehelarship®. of the value of O58. cad. yearly. 
with” tr ce Education, including Laboratory Ini for 
two years. Two @ become vacant each year” ‘They are given w tN 
been a year i 
he Fees age for f Laborstory: the Wee for which foal per 
the exception 
wal D, or 121, for the entire Session. 


SUBJECTS OF revere 
themat and M 
ag So L se Seostelael sod’ Mechnnical Drow KJ — 


This Coll 


IN commences on MONDAY, 
may be ences 90 MON Tepplcatin ti to the Sscastany 
College ogo of Science, Stephen's G: 

FREDERICK J. SIDNEY, MEY, LD. Secretary. 
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UEEN’S COLLEGE, GALWAY. 


FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 
SESSION 1873-4. 

The FIRST MATRICULATION BE AMIE ATION for the Session 
wa. 4 will be On - FRIDAY, 24th day of October. 

The EXAMINATIONS for SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBI- 
TIONS will aes on THURSDAY, the 23rd day of October. 

By a recent regulation of the Council, all Scholarships and Exhibi- 
tons of the Second, Third, and Fourth Years may now be competed 
for by Students who have attained the requisite standing in any 

Medical School recognized by the Senate of the Queen’s University, 
and have vaneed the Matriculation Examination in the College. 

At the ensuing Examination, ee pg a of the value of 251. 
. will be offered for competition—viz.: Two to Students of_the 

id, Third, sad Fourth years respectively. In addition, Four 
Exhibitions 6 of 121. each will be offered ; Two to Students of the First, 
and Two to Students of the Second Year respectively ; and Two Exhi- 
bitions A 16l. each—one to Students of the Third and Fourth years 
respectiv: 

ai sabelers are exert from payment of a moiety of the fee for the 
compulsory classes. This rule a not apply to the Class of Medical 


‘urispruden 
. neal By order of the President, 
T. W. MOFFETT, LL.D., Registrar. 
5th September, 1873. race 


WENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. —The 

Session 1 gh ay be pate in the New Buildings, Oxford-road, 

on TUESDAY, the 7th October, at 12 o’clock at noon, by His Grace the 
Duke of Devonshire, K.G., President of the College. 

In consequence of the limited accommodation which can be afforded 

for this Hosting, only invited Guests and Students holding Tickets 

- 4 





The Council invite all Graduates attending this 
Big 4 Bonne costume. Tickets, not transferable, 
may be obtained by bond fide Students either of the Day, Evening, or 
Medical Classes oF pers propenas to become such in the ensuing 
Session), on t until the number allotted for 
Students i is exhausted. 


1 will attend at the College on Wednesday, the Ist 
Octet an siddlostas days, except Saturday, - 10 a.m., for the pur- 
enr atioe Students for the Day Classes a: 





d the Medical School. 
Batndldates for admission must not be under pt. years of age; 
and those under sixteen will be required to pass a preliminary Exa- 
mination in English, Arithmetic, and the Elements of Latin. 

pectuses will be forwarded free on Pep and further 
details relating to each department, as well as to Scholarships and 
Entrance Exhibitions, will be found in the Calendar, which may 
be obtained from Mr. Cornish, Bookseller to the College, or at the 


rice 2s. 6d. ; by post, 28. 10d. 
Sa ¥ pos". HOLME NICHOLSON, Registrar. 


‘Fue OWENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 


in the New Buildings in 





ae 1873-4 will be ene 
* Pprincipal—J. G. GREENWOOD, B.A. 


PROFESSORS and LECTURERS. 


Greek—Professor J. G. Greenwood, B.A. (Fellow of Univ. Coll., Lond.) 
Latin—Comparative Philology— Professor A. S. Wilkins, M. A: (Fellow 


of Univ. Coll., Lond.); — Lecturer in Greek and Latin— 
Mr. Edwin B. England, M.A. 
lish Language and Literature—Ancient and Modern wn 


Professor A. W. Ward, M.A. (Fellow of St. Peter's Coll., Camb.); 
ssistant i Thomas N. Toller, M.A. (Fellow of Christ's 
Coll., Camb. 

Mathematics — eoteaner Thomas Barker, M.A. ie Lay of Trin. 

Coll., Camb.); Assistant Lecturer--Mr. A. T. Ben 
Hater! Philowonhy Physical Laboratory— Srtegeer Balfour Stewart, 

M.A. F.R.S., Professor Thomas H. Cor i, M.A; Demon- 

strato r. F. Kingdon, Mr A. Schuster, Ph.T 
on. ry “Moechanieal Engineering—Geometrical oat Mechanical 

rawing—Professor Osborne Reynolds, M.A. (Fellow of Queen’s 
Call” Camb.); Assistant, Mr. John B. Millar, B.E. 
Logie: and Mental and Moral Philosophy— Political Ee nemty—Pesteanee 
Stanley Jevons, M.A. F.R.S. (Fellow of Uniy. Coll., 
Surispradence and Law—Professor James Bryce, D.C.L. 
riel Coll., Oxford); Assistant Lecturer—Mr. T. E. 

Bel (late Fellow of ae Coll.. Oxford); di 

} a. Moore, M.A.; ditto, — William R. Kennedy, M.A. 

(Fellow of Pembroke Coll., Camb. ). 
ast —Chemical Laboratory—Professor H. E. Roscoe, B.A. Ph.D. 

RS; Se Senior Demonstrator—Mr. C. Schoriemmer, F.R.S.; Junior 
Scoetiier and Assistant Lecturer—Mr. W. Dittmar, F-R.S. E.; 
Assistant Demonstrators—Mr. W. ©. Williams, Mr. H. Grimshaw. 

ic Chemistry—Lecturer, Mr. C. Schorlemmer, F.R.S 
Antal, Fares y and Zoology—Vegetable Physiology and Botany— 
wie Williamson, Ss. 
Pradtion’ Physiology and Histology—Professor Arthur Gamgee, M.D. 


Geology and Pa Palzontology—Lecturer, Mr. W. Boyd Dawkins, M.A. 
< a Mr. Charles A. Burghardt, Ph.D. 


anguages—German and Italian—Professor T. Theodores. 
e and Literature—Lecturer, Mr. Hermann Breymann, 





Mineralo, 

Oriental 

French 
Ph.D. 

Free-Hand Drawing—Lecturer, Mr. William Walker 

Maqpeng ane Musical Composition—Lecturer, Mr. "Frederick Bridge, 


The NEXT SESSION commences on the 7th OCTOBER. 

Candidates for Admission must not be under fourteen years of age, 
and those under sixteen will be required to pass > gumaead examina- 
tion in English, Arithmetic, and the Elements o 

Prospectuses of the several Departments of the Day Classes, the 
Evening cananes, and the Medical School, and of the Scholarships and 
Entrance Exhibitions — ek Jollege, will be sent on applica- 








tion. LME NICHOLSON, Registrar. — 
EDFORD COLLEGE (for LADIES), 48 and 49, 
BEDFORD-SQUARE. 


Founded 1849. | Incorporated 1869. 


Session 1873-74. The INAUGURAL LECTURE will be delivered 
on WEDNESDAY, October 8, at Three o’clock, by SAMUEL R. 
GARDINER, B.A.Oxon. Subject:—‘ Europe in the Seventeenth 
mtury.” 
Free admission to Ladies and Gentlemen on presenting their Visit- 


s. 
JANE MARTINEAUD, Hon. Seo. 


IGH SCHOOL OF EDINBURGH. 
SESSION 1873-74. 


The SCHOOL RE-ASSEMBLES on WEDNESDAY, Ist October. 
Edin’ hy ve made arrangements by which a 
thoroughly practical as well as a thoroughly liberal Education can be 
Classes are strictly limited, and care is taken to give 
bd that kind of « of culture of which he is most capable, and which 

is mest nD for him. to information is contained in the 
port and Prospectus, whic meg be had on application to the Jan 1TOR, 
rs School ; to the Cee to the Edinburgh School Board, 12, Queen- 
; or to the principal Booksellers in dinburgh. 


IGHBURY HOUSE SCHOOL, St. Leonards- 
on-Sea. Head Master—Rev. W. WO ODING, B.A., assisted by 
Five oy a Sees, Mathematics, Modern’ Tenguage. 








and t ht. The Junior Classes are trained by 
0 PE mALouztA principle. 

Toman, beautifully situated, and specially built for the School, 

has well-ven: Class- and Dormitories, with Hot and Cold 


Bonn 
Baths, and a covered Playground. The health and comfort of delicate 
boys specially for. 

The AUTUMN TERM will commence SEPTEMBER 20th. 

For Prospectus, apply to Mrs. Durr, the Lady Principal, or to the 
Head Master. 





IRMINGHAM HOMCOPATHIC HOSPITAL, 
—WANTED, immediately, a RESIDENT HOUSE-SURGEON. 
Salary, 80. per annum cinevensing at the rate of 101. yearly), with Fur- 
nished Apartments, Coal. Gas, and Partial Board. Candidates must 
have had some experience in Homeopathic Practice, must be legally 
qualified, and unmarried.—Apply to Mr. Roperr Levitr Luprey 
Rec., 8, Waterloo-street, Birmingham. 





S PAUL’S COLLEGE, Srony SrratFrorpD, Bucks, 
e a PUBLIC SCHOOL for the SONS of the CLERGY and Mem- 
bers of the Church of England.—Names of Candidates for Admission 
can be received for Michaelmas Term, by which time a range of New 

3uildings, comprising Studies, Class-rooms, and Dormitories, will be 
completed, and ready for occupation. 

Inclusive terms, for Board and Tuition, 602. a year. — For further 
information, apply to the Secretary, S. Paul’s College, Stony Stratford. 


ELECT BOARDING-SCHOOL. —A Graduate, 
\ of large experience, RECEIVES a limited number of BOYS to 
Prepare for the Public Schools and Caiversaes, Thorough instruction 
is given in Classics, Mathematics, and dern Languages, and due 
attention is BY K to Physical Training. “The NEXT TERM com- 
menees on S MBER 23rd. — Address G. Wuyrr, M.A. (Edin.), 
Brean Villa, Montpelier, Weston-super-Mare. 





DUCATION for GIRLS at SOUTHSIDE 

HOUSE, WESTON-SUPER-MARE.—Principals: Mr. and Mrs. 

H. B. SMITH and Miss FERRIS.—The Course of Study is adapted to 

the Standard of the Cambridge Local Examivations, and is under the 

personal supervision of Mr. . Smith and Miss Ferris, who have had 

considerable experience in Teaching, and have successfully passed 
Pupils at the Cambridge and Oxford Local Examinations. 





DUCATION.—There are Two or THREE VACAN- 
CIES for the Daughters of Gentlemen in a College for Ladies, in 

an open and healthy part of West London. Home Comforts for 
Boarders.—For Prospectuses and referenves, apply to the PrincipaL, 
We estern Cc College for adies, Brook- “green, London, 


SEASIDE (WOR 





DUCATION, (WORTHING).— 

Preparation for Public Schools and Universities, Military and 
Civil Service Examinations, by the late PRINCIPAL ofa PUBLIC 
SCHOOL, in connexion with the London University, assisted by a 
Cambridge Wrangler. Modern Languages taught and spoken. — 
Letters may be addressed to C. R., care of Messrs. Rivington, Waterloo- 
Place, London. 


4 DUC ATION in HANOV ER. —A German 

Gentleman, formerly in the Civil Service of the King of Hanover, 

and now residing on his Estate not far from Hamburg, desires to take 

into his Family, in order to be educated wit is Son, aged ten years, 

TWO ENGLISH YOUNG GENTLEMEN, of from nine to twelve 

years.—For terms and full particulars apply. , personally, if possible, to 
L. Hurs, Esq , Tokenhouse-yard, London, E 


DU CATION (Protestant) for YOUNG LADIES, 
at LANDAU, Rheinpfalz, Germany. Conducted by Madame 
REICHARD, assisted by highly-qualified resident French, German, 
snd English Governesses. Terms, 50 Guineas per annum. No extras. 
In this first-class Establishment the comforts of a liberal, cheerful 
home are combined with the highest educational advantages. A large 
staff of University Professors of repute attend daily. A superior intel- 
lectual culture is in this School one of the chief objects. German and 
French constantly spoken. Landau is an extremely healthy, pretty 
little town, picturesquely situate at the foot of the celebrated, fertile 
Hardt Mountains, and is in direct communication with England by 
rail vid Paris, Cologne, or by the Rhine. The highest references in 
London if desired.—Apply, personally or by letter, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Koca, Highgate, N., London. 











XHIBITION of CABINET PICTURES 
O'L. Dudley Gallery, Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly. — 
EXHIBITORS.—The day for taking in " Pictures ‘for NOOR ty 
mane ere eae be the Koy Be | pen next, from Ten ay to 
‘en P.M e can 
at the Galler. ons on application to the Secretary, 


OUTH KENSINGTON SCHOOL of ART 
ENTRANCE EXAMINATION. Pa fag tg 
A, a ve ino ei Exa ith 8 aoe ns 
wice a wee ssons in D d *» —Zi, | 
ville-terrace West, W. alae iii * 


LE CTURES on CHEMISTRY, for CHILDREN, 

—Mr. J. yay ty GuITE. Member of the U; 

London, proj RE-COMMENCE, early in O ctober nent ie 

THURSDA AFTERNOON eee for Children of ei ‘en 

old and easy Chemistry, iMustrated by 
riments. The pre will begin “at 2°30, and will be , Ay HO 
ooms, at 24, ESSEX-STREET, Strand, three minutes’ w 

Temple Bar and from the Temple Station on the Metropolitan Rail. 

way. Terms, — Guinea for the Course of Twelve.—For ae 

ticulars and cards of admission, apply by letter, addressed Ld 

References given if required. 


HEORETICAL and PRACTICA, 

¥ ouSN ie ie 7. eee EY pA RICH, Analytical and (op. 
su ie hemist, wi rm a Class in Chemistry, 

pipe Siro 0) mistry, commencing on the 

Each Demonstration will be followed, on the gers of the Ki 

















their personal application of the processes and reactions illustra 
Every Student will thus make himself master of the subject of the 
een ced Cl ill also be fi 

more Advanced Class will also be eomed for a Course of Demon. 
strations in Quantitative Chemical Analys 

he Fees for these Classes are Five and *Ten Guineas respectively, not 
ipotuding the cost of the apparatus for the independent work of each 

Students will be seen, between 11 and 6, at the 

Laporatory, 1a, Ch treet, Tottenham Court-road, London, W.¢. 


on DO LiBRABYI 
12, ST. JAMES’S-SQU ARE.—Founded in 1841 
Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
President—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 
This Library contains 85,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Lite. 
rature, in erry Languages. Subscription, 31. a year, or 2l., with 
; Life Membership, 261. 

Fifteen 7 Sa ‘areallowed to Country, and Ten to Town Memben, 
Reading-room open from Ten to half-past Six. Prospectus on appl. 


cation. 
ROBERT Hé HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian 


HE UNITED LIBRARIES, 507, Regent 

it, W.—Subseriptions from One Guinea to any amount, 
according to the supply required. All the best New Books, English 
G . Prospectuses, with 

‘ee. —*,* Clearane 
Catalogue of Surplus Books offered for Bale. ah greatly reduced ices, 
may also be had, free, on application.—Boorn'’s, Cuurton’s, Hon 
son’s, and Saunpers & Ortey'’s United Libraries, 307, Regent-street, 
near the Polytechnic. 


O LITERARY, SCIENTIFIC, MEDICAL, ow 
similar SOCIETIES, requiring a COMMITTEE- ROOM. and 
SECRETARY ’S OFFICE, with the useof Reading, Dining, Smoking, 
and Billiard Rooms, and the additional advantage of a magnificent 
Hall, capable of seating 1,500 persons.—Address SECRETARY, care of 
Edwin Smith & Co., 302, Regent-street, w. 

















N R. A. W. BENNETT, M.A. (Lond.), and Mrs. 

BENNETT RECEIVE into their a. (with general Super- 
intendence of their Studies) a few GIRLS who may wish to attend 
Classes at University College, the Slade School of Art, Bedford or 
Queen’s College, or for Instruction from London Ms usters. Terms, 
about 100 Guineas per Session. First-class references given and re- 
quired. —6, Park: village East, Regent’s Park. 


EGLECTED CLASSICS. — _GEN ‘TLEMEN 
(Adults) wishing to commence, or to complete, the Study of 
GREEK or LATIN, are invited to apply to a Teacher of much ex- 
perience, whose Books and System of Teaching have heen reviewed 
and highly recommended by the late Rev. Sydney Smith, Macaulay, 
and mond, 5." great Authorities.—Address Zeta, 2, Ballarat-terrace, Rich- 
mond, S 


in TER TUITION in ITALY. — = a Clergy- 

(First-Class Honours), appointed Chaplain at Pallanza, 

oneal at AgGt ORE, from October to ay would be glad to take 

CHA of One or Two DELICATE PUPILS, or to read with 

fad STUDENTS. — Address Rev. ® A., Post-office, Wimble- 
on, §. 


UITION by CORRESPON DEN CE in High 

Classics, Logic, Moral Sciences, English Philology, &c., by a Senior 

Classic, Author of Standard Educational Works. Examination Papers 
answered. —Address LL. D., 46, Regent-square, W.C. 


TUITION at MENTONE.—A Graduate of the 

University of London, experienced in Tuition, intends fo peer 
at Mentone. and is prepared to take charge of one or more PUPILS. 
Highest references.—Address B. A., Messrs. W. H. Smirn & =. 12, 
Brown-street, Manchester. 


| TOR WANTED.—An Oxford Undergraduate, 

reading for Honours in Theology (next December Examination). 
is anxious to hear of a sound COACH, who knows that school 
thoroughly, and is not averse to hard work. Subjects :—Biblia Sacra, 
Tertullian’s Apologia, Butler's Analogy, and E. P. Hooker, Book I. 
Will reside anywhere but Oxford. No objection to a Ritualistie or 
monastic régime. —Address M. Oxford, 52, Faubourg 8t.- ‘Honoré, Paris. 


S TRAVELLING TUTOR.—An OXFORD 
GRADUATE, age 25, late Classical Scholar of his College, is 
anxious to obtain a TRAV ELLING TUTORS HIP, for a long or short 
period, in Europe or elsewhere, accustomed to tuition and travel, and 
acquainted with nearly all the European Countries.—Address Epsiton, 
Post-oftice, Ramsgate. 


UTOR. —A GRADUATE, in Wenows, of Cam- 

bridge, experienced and successfulin PREPARING PUPILS 

for Oxford, Cambridge, and London Universities, &c.. has a few hours 

a week now disengaged.—Address J. M., 29, ‘Bark- place, Prince’s- 
square, 











TALIAN, FRENCH, SPANISH, GERMAN, 
CLASSICS.—To Principals of Schools and Families residing near 
a railway station.—An experienced and very successful Professor of 
peer wishes to hear of a WEEKLY or BI-WEEKLY ENGAGE- 
MENT.—Tvror, Channon’s Library, Brompton-road, 8. W. 


PROFES SSOR of FRENCH, having some 


- hours to spare, is open to an Engagement with Private Pupils or 
in a School.—L. L., 10, Queen Elizabeth- “road, Greenwich-road, 8.E. 














LITERARY AMATEURS.—The Advertiser, 
having nearly completed the composition of a Novel, is desirous 

of meeting with a Gentleman who will either purchase the ” Manuserip: 
or ee in Publishing.—Address GitBert, Post-office, Peckhan 


ye, 
A: MEDICAL MAN, « engaged ‘during the day, 

requires some EVENING EMPLOYMENT in London.—X. ¥, 
Faulkner's Lavatory, Ludgate-hil! Station. 





HE PRESS.—A Gentleman, who is an ex 
ced Press Writer, is prepared to negotiate for the P’ "i 
CHASE of a well-established ?P ROVINCIAL JOURNAL, or a Part 
nership would not be objected to. Capital not limited, provided th 
Property offered was thoroughly sound and progressive.—Address X.R, 
39, Laurel-grove, Penge. 


HE Rei peg —A Practical Reporter and Editor 
desires to PURCHASE a good PROVINCIAL JOURNAL; 
Politics labore! Must bein a large and populous district ; not a partly 
printed local paper, but one holding a good — ition in the 
place in which it is issued.—Apply, by letter only, to , 13, Comp- 
ton-road, Canonbury, W. 


HE PRESS.—A Young Man desires Engagement 

on Daily or Weekly Newspaper, as JUNIOR REPORTER. 

Writes Shorthand. and can give ior le ddress 
No. 557, Messrs. Keith & Co., 65, , 65, George street, Edinburgh. 














HE PRESS.—A Verbatim Reporter, good Con- 

denser and Paragraphist, and an experienced Sub-Editor, desires 

a RE-ENGAGEMENT.—Address, with full particulars, A. Z., Baily’ 
Library, Cirencester. 





HE PRESS. _WANTED, by an Educated 
Young Man, aged 25, a SITUATION as BOOK-KEEPER, 
PUBLISHER, or CORRESPONDENT. Is a therouel P. 
Printer and Proof-Reader. Good References. —A. G., Post-oflice, 
Bicester, Oxon. 








THE EDITOR of a High-Class Journal is desirous 

of adding to his present occupation the EDITORSHIP of a 
LONDON WEEKLY NEWSPAPER. Tweuty_years’ experience iD 
every department of Newspaper work.—Address JOURNALIST, 
Register Offic Office, 3, Bouv erie- street, Fleet-street, E.C. 





pach nt 
Cox SERVATIVE JOURN ALISM-S 
Baey GENTLEMAN, of experience and ability, 
obtain uM PLOYMENT on a Conservative Journal of es' 
position.—Address, ConservaTiVvE, 117, Chancery-lane, 


O PUBLISHERS and Others.—The Advertiser 

would | be glad to undertake TRANSLATIONS from FRENCH 

or GERMAN at a moderate rate.—Apply to A. §., 4, South Parade, 
Clifton, crea bP og 











O PUBLISHERS.—The Advertiser, who % 
conversant with all matters relating to BOOK- ae Ol 
is desirous of obtaining a RE-ENGAGEMENT as CLERK. 
take the lead, if necessary, in the nolaaiee of Principal. ie 
highest references.—Address T. E., care of Messrs. Adams & Franc 
Advertisement Contractors, 59, Fleet-street, H.C. 
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7\ORRESPONDING SECRETARY, &c.—An 
C ENGLISH GENTLEMAN is seeking EMPLOYMENT as 


. He is perfect in French, good in German, and able to cor- 


above. 
tly in Spanish and Italian. Well painted with 
respons Ce BE N., care of Mr. Chamberlain, West Malling, 


Kent. 


gus -EDITOR or MANAGER hagas Mw 
= by 1 rt ifica- 
ee tons 84 Illustrated Newspaper. ae » oniehela br ig Sr ca. 


ANAGER WANTED for a Publishing gad 
Bookselling Business. A knowledge of the Bible, Prayer-Boo! 
and Church Service Trade indispensable. A liberal Salary linwed, 
and the highest references and security BA. wh ddress O. H., 
are of Adams & Francis, 59, Flect-street, E.0. 


RINTING, STATIONERY, and PAPER 
TRADE.—An old- established and reALb. i BUSINESS, in an im- 
portant Manufacturing Town. ix now for SAL Returns, at present, 
,0002., and may be largely increased. Stock and Plant at a 
valuation. About 2,5007. required. Well edapted for two Young Men 
who understand the Trade. Proprietor retiring from Business only 
cause of selling. This is a safe investment, and may be entered on at 
once.—Apply to Mr. Knapp, Eldon Chambers, Cherry-street, Birming- 
ham. 





required, to F. uthgate- 











EW and SECOND-HAND BOOKSELLING 
and STATIONERY. In one of the principal towns in the Mid- 
jand Counties, an old-established BUSINESS, returning about 1,400/. 
per annum, is now for SA!.E. Rent, oti About 400. required. 
etor retiring. A capital chance ng a Business Man with a know- 
Feige of the Second-Hand Book Tra 








MITCHELL & CU., Proprietors of the ‘News- 
e paper Press Directorv,’ Agents for the Sale and Transfer of 
Newspaper Property, 12 and 13, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, E.C. 


DINBURGH PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
22, HOWE-STREET, EDINBURGH. 
Prospectuses and Terms on application to 
JAMES WILKIB, Manager. 


HREE VOLUMES of the COMPLUTENSIAN 

POLYGLOTT, two of them having the Signature of Bishop 

Juxon, and the date of his purchase of them from St. John’s College, 
Oxford. —Apply t to Mr. J. Harnssery, Auctioneer, Devonport. 


GcHOOL and COLLEGE TEXT-BOOKS, KEYS 
and TRANSLATIONS, HELPS to STUDENTS, ‘in all the 
University Courses, to be had at 
J. POOLE’S CLASSICAL and FOREIGN EMPORIUM. 
Send stamp for Catalogue, just issued. 


OR SALE, a BARGAIN.—The Rarest and 
most Valuable of all County Histories.—-NICHOLS’S (J.) HIS- 
TORY and ANTIQUITIES of the COUNTY of LEICESTER, 6 vols. 
paper and 2 vols. small paper, West Goscote and Framland 
Hundreds, inlaid to match the other volumes, making together 8 —. 
royal folio, top edge gilt, proof impressions of the Plates, whole pale 
russia, uncut edges, a very fine copy.—Apply to H. Rairusy, Esq., 
2, Fosse-r road, Leicester. 


poss BOUGHT to any amount, and the utmost 
price given for them in cash, saving the delay, uncertainty, and 
expense of auction, by a Second- hand Bookseller. hirty years of 
Newgate-street. 20,000 Volumes of Books. Catalogue for one stamp. 
Manuscript Sermons bought or sold.—Tuomas Mi.Larp,79, St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, near Ludgate- hill. 


NOTICE.—BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 
\ ESSRS. BAGSTER’S CATALOGUE. 
Illustrated with Specimen Pages. By post, free. 
Samuel Bagster & Sons, 15, Paternoster-row. 


(Feats on application, a CATALOGUE of valu- 
ble Standard Literature, magnificent Books of Prints, fine 

Works on Natural History, Voyages, Travels, Architecture, &c., offered 

p At —— reduced nett prices, by Bernarp Quaritcu, 15, Picca- 
J, ndon. 


LD BOOKS, WANTED to Purchase, for Cash.— 

A List of special DESIDERATA, for which the full value would 

given, gratis on application. — BERNARD Quaritcu, 15, Piccadilly, 
on. 





























HE LIBRARY of Sir FREDERICK MADDEN, 
the late Keeper of the Manuscripts of the British Museum, con- 
tisting of an extremely interesting Collection of Early English and 
Scottish Books— Ballads, Romances, Anglo-Saxon Literature, English 
and Teutonic Dialects, important MS. Vollections, Dictionaries and 
rainmars in many European Languages, &c. Also the major part of 
the LIBRARY of the late Rev. OSWALD COCKAYNE, very rich in 
Anglo-Saxon and Early English Literature. Many of the Books, with 
pape MS. Additions and Corrections, have just been added to 


a | GATALOGUE is in preparation, and can be had shortly. 
Bernarp Quaritcu, 15, Piccadilly, London. 


GERSON’S FINE-ART GALLERY and 

e DEPOT of tte BERLIN PHOTOGRAPHIC CO., 5, Rathbone- 

W., and 71, London-wall, E.C., offers the Largest Collection 

the World of PHOTOGRAPHS direct from Feigtings, Ae Ancient 

and Modern For inspection, at the West-End Depdt, 5 Ls ay 

. Special attention is directed to an im’ 

intings in the world-renowned Dresden Gallery pant qublished, 

The famous Madonna di San Sisto, by Raphael. Photographs 

are = permanent. —Catalogues free. we ahippers ‘and the Trade 
supplie: 


O AMATEURS, &c.—For SALE, First-class 

VIOLONCELLO, by NICHOLAS AMATI. Grand tone, first- 

Tate state of preservation. —To be seen at Messrs. Puttick & Simpson's, 
@, Leicester-square. 


a NO ereaten, and COLCHESTER.—ANTIQUES, 
Curiosities, Rare Poreelains, &c. — Samug., 2, Timber-hill 
Norwich, and 73, High-street, ( , has fr tly Speci of 
interest to Collectors and Connoisseurs. 


PR SALE. — Superior Astronomical Telescope, 
4 equatorially mounted, 2} aperture, 3 feet focus. by Dollond— 
Astronomical Clock, by Molyneux & Sons—Position Micrometer, b; 
Jobinscn— _pividing Engine, by Rs hton & Sims—Balance, wit 
Agate Plates, by J mutt, by Robinson —Transit Instru- 
ment. “yy Doliond, os Particulars free of J. & W 























ARCHBUTT, 


poiicians, ul, Bridges street, Westminster, facing the Houses of Par- 





DEBENTURES at 5, 54, and 6 per Cent. 


Yet COMPANY (Limited). —The Directors 
a a «~1 aeons ne paapetone ¥' to reoines others falling 





Bare GRAND PUMP-ROOM HOTEL, in 
immediate connexion with the Mineral Baths. High-class 
ccommodation for Visitors gowte. The new rooms are now ready. 
ry first-class additional cook been engaged. 
MISS BURTON, Manager. 


ADETIRA.—The PACIFIC STEAM N AVTI- 
GATION CO.’S ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS, saili 
Liverpool every Wednesday, Bordeaux every Saturday, apd 
every Tuesday, call at MADEIRA to land and embark Firs 
Second Class ngers only. 

For Rates of Fares and other particulars apply to N. Grirrirus, 
Tarte & Co., Fenchurch House, Fenchurch-street, London ; Matcotms, 
MacGrorcr & Co., Exchange-square, Glasgow ; or at the Offices of the 
Company, 31, James- -street, Liverpool. 

W. J. CONLAN, Secretary. 





Pod 
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This day is published, 
I. 
Tenth Edition. 
NTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK of GEOLOGY. 
By DAVID PAGE, LL.D. F.G.S., Professor of Geol: in the 
College” of Physical Science, Newcastle-on-Tyne. A New dition, 
being the Tenth, revised and extended, with Engravings and a Glos- 
sary of Scientific Terms. 1n crown 8vo. price 28. 6d. 
Il. 
Crown 8vo. price 5. 

A aaeee TEXT-BOOK of PHYSICAL 
GEOGRAPHY. By DAVID PAGE LL.D. F.G.8. Second and 





ARVED STAIRCASE in BRITTANY.—See 
the BUILDER of THIS WEEK (4d., or by post 44d.) for bie A 
also, View and Plan of North Court, Finchampstead — Abo 
George’s, Han: of Boston—Poem on Lichfield 
Cathedral—Works in Japan—Steam on Common Roads, &.—1, York- 
street, W.C. ; and all Newsmen. 


ORTABLE EDITIONS of MURRAY’S 
HANDBOOKS. 








Just published, with Maps and Plans, post 8vo. 6s. Part I. of 


The HANDBOOK for TRAVELLERS on the 
CONTINENT: HOLLAND, BELGIUM, RHENISH PRUSSIA, 
and the RHINE up to MAYENCE. 


Nearly ready, Part II. of 


The HANDBOOK for TRAVELLERS on the 

CONTINENT: NORTH GERMANY, PRUSSIA, SAXONY, 

HANOVER, and the RHINE from MAYENCE to SWITZER: 
LAND. With Maps and Plans. Post 8vo. 6s. 


Just published, in Two Parts, with Maps and Plans, post 8vo. 128. 
The HANDBOOK for TRAVELLERS inFRANCE: 
NORMANDY, BRITTANY 4 al ALPS, DAUPHINE, 
PROVENCE, and the PYRENEE 
Now ready, with Maps and Plans, post 8vo. 10s. 


The HANDBOOK for TRAVELLERS in SOUTH 


ITALY: TWO SICILIFS, FAPLES, POMPEII, HERCULA- 
NEUM, VESUVIUS, ABRUZZI, & 





With Maps and Plans, post 8vo. 9. hm aa and thoroughly Revised 


Editio 
The HANDBOOK for SCOTLAND: EDIN- 


BURGH, GLASGOW, AYR, STIRLING, ARRAN, The CLYDE, 
LOCH LOMOND, LOCH KATRINE and TROSACHS, CALE- 
DONIAN CANAL, INVERNESS, PERTH, DUNDEE, ABER- 
DEEN, SKYE, &c. 


Now first published, with Maps and Plans, 


The HANDBOOK for ALGERIA: ALGIERS, 
CONSTANTINA, ORAN, &c. 


John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


R. WM. SMITH’S ENGLISH COURSE. 


Third Thousand (256 pp.), post 8vo. 38. 6d. 


A SCHOOL MANUAL of ENGLISH GRAM- 


MAR; with Saricws age 2 By WM. SMITH, D.C.L., and 
THEOPHILUS D. HALL, M.A. 








16mo. 18. 


A PRIMARY ENGLISH GRAMMAR for ELE- 
MENTARY SCHOOLS ; with Exercises and Questions. By T. D. 
HALL, M.A. 

* regal sentence in it = been framed with a view to the capacity 
d of youn; ild from about seven or eight years 





f 
— Fifth Thousand (368 pp.), 12mo. 28. 6d. 
A PRIMARY HISTORY of BRITAIN for ELE- 


MENTARY SCHOOLS. By PHILIP SMITH, B.A., Author of 
— History,’ ‘The Student's Old and New Testament His- 
ry. 


John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


This day is published, 
g 


UTLINES of NATURAL HISTORY. For 
Beginners. Teta, De Deowtpios of a Progressive Series of 
Sociogian! Types. 3 & LEY NE NICHOLSON, M.D. D.Sc. 
F.R F.G.8. &e., . e of Natural History and’ Botany, Uni- 
verity B olicas. Toronto, tormerly Lecturer on Natural History Fin the 
y= ~_ ~ le! f Edinburgh. Feap. 8vo. pp. 114, with 46 Engravings, 
8. 0 





IL. 
The Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 
MANUAL of ZOOLOGY. For the Use of 
Students. With a General Introduction on the Principles of 


Zoology. By the same Author. Crown 8vo. pp. 706, with 280 Engray- 
ings, 12s. = 


“It is the best manual of soology yet published, not merely in 

yt bat in Europe.”— Pall Mall Gazette. 
“The best treatise on zoology, in auue compass, that we gf 

ncet. 
Ir. 
Second Edition. 
EXT-BOOK of ZOOLOGY. For the Use of 
me By the same Author. Crown 8vo. pp. 392, with 138 
ings, 68. 





Lately published, by the same Author, 


INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK of ZOOLOGY. 
For the Use of Junior Classes. Second Edition. Pp. 189, with 
127 Engravings. 28. 6d. 


EXAMINATIONS in NATURAL HISTORY. 
Being a Progressive Series of Questi adapted to the Author's 
Text-Books. 1s. 


A MANUAL of PALZONTOLOGY. For the 
Use of Students. With a General Introduction on the Principles 
of Palzontology. Crown 8vo. pp. 620, with 400 Engravings, 158. 
aan book waibe Svund to i: — | = best g oe to the prin- 
t i¢ Remai 
ples of Palzeontology an e study 0’ oes July 12. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 








d Edition, with Engravings and Glossary. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
Fifth Edition. 

ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK of GEOLOGY, De- 
scriptive and Lv ~ eee With Engravings, and Glossary of Scien- 
tific Terms. 72. 

Sixth Edition. 

The CRUST of the EARTH: a Handy Outline of 
Geology. 1e. 

Third Edition. 

GEOLOGY for GENERAL READERS. A Series 
of Popular Sketches in Geology and Paleontology. 68. 

Second Edition. 

HANDBOOK of GEOLOGICAL TERMS, GEO- 
LOGY, and PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. Enlarged. 7s. 6d. 
Fifth Edition. 

INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK of PHYSICAL 
GEOGRAPHY. With Sketch-Maps and Illustrations. 2s. 

William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


EOGRAPHICAL TEXT-BOOKS. 


BY THE 
Rev. ALEX. MACKAY, LL.D. F.R.G.S. 








A MANUAL of MODERN GEOGRAPHY, 
Mathemotion, BTN ee A. onsen. a the Rev. ALEX- 
ANDER MA , &c. With » copious Index. 
A New dition. showing a aks of the Census of the British 
Empire for 1871. 78. 6d. Twenty-second Thousand. 


ELEMENTS of MODERN GEOGRAPHY. By 


the Same. Twelfth Edition, Revised to the Present Time. 3s. 
Fifty-ninth Thousand. 


OUTLINES of MODERN GEOGRAPHY. By 


the Same. Fourteenth Edition, Revised to the Present Time. 1s. 
Forty-first Thousand. 


FIRST STEPS in GEOGRAPHY. By the Same. 
Revised to the Present Time. 4d. 

GEOGRAPHY of the BRITISH EMPIRE, for 
Young Children. By the Same. 3d. 


William Blackwood and Sons, 45, George-street, Edinburgh; and 
37, Paternoster-row, London. 


GcHOO L ATLAS ES 


IMPROVED EDITIONS. 
BY ALEXANDER KEITH JOHNSTON, LL.D. F.R.G.S., &e. 





I, 


ATLAS of GENERAL and DESCRIPTIVE 
GEOGRAPHY. A New and Enlarged Edition, suited to the best 
Text-Books, with Geographical information brought up to the time 
of publication. 26 a? cely ig uniformly printed in colours, 
with Index. Imp. 8vo. half bound, 12s. 6d. 


Il. 


ATLAS of PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, Illustrat- 
ing, in a Series of Original Designs, the Elementary Facts of 
Geology. Pxdrography: Meteorology, and Natural Histo! A 
New an tion, containing 4 New rs and Letter- 
press. 30 Coloured Maps. Imp. 8vo. half bound, 12s. 


Ill. 


ATLAS of ASTRONOMY. A Newand Enl. 
Edition. Coloured Plates. With an Elementary Survey of the 
en! esigned as an ones to this Atlas, by 
ROBERT ‘G1 GRANT, LL.D. Professor of Astronomy an 
Director of the Observatory in the University of Glasgow. 
‘o. half bound, 128. 6d. 
IV. 


ATLAS of CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY. A New 
and Fnlarged Edition. Constructed from the best materials, and 
embodying the results of the most recent investigations, accom- 
panied by a cere ge Index of Places, in which the proper quanti- 
ties are given by T. HARVEY and E. WORSLEY, MM.A., Oxon. 
23 Coloured Maps. Imp. 8vo. half bound, 12s. 

“ This edition is so much enlarged and teaproved as to be bg 4 a 
new —_ surpassing everything else of the kind extant, both 
utility and beauty.”—Athenawm. 

v. 


ELEMENTARY ATLAS of GENERAL and 
DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY. For the Use of Junior Classes. 
Including a <a Canaan and Palestine, with General Index. 
8vo. . 58. 

William Blackwood & Sons, 45, George-street, Edinburgh, and 37, 

Paternoster-row, London. 





N EW NOVEL, by EMILY BOWLES, 
‘EAGLE and DOVE.’ 


1 vol. crown 8vo. price 58. 
London: R. Washb 18, Paternost 


Just published, Second Edition, 8vo. cloth, 343 pp. 7s. 6d. 


ESEARCHES IN ZOOLOGY, 
Tilustrative of the Structure, Habits, and Economy of Animals. 
By JOHN eee ete F.L.8. 
bed ture of an independent 
kind’ anette pose tad alone at type 5 ce ks ie of a 
unp d see more 0! 
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(Second Edition, feap. price 3s. 6d. cloth, 
HE PARADISE of BIRDS: an Old Extra- 
vaganza in a Modern Dress. By WILLIAM JOHN COURT- 
HOPE, Author of ‘ Ludibriw Lune.’ 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





Now ready, price 5s. post free, 
H E PRIN OC E: a Poem. 


“The flow of the metre is, for the most part, musical, and leaves 

a sense of real pleasure on the ear which it fills. The handling of the 

subject shows, in many es, a singular delicacy of touch and a 
vivid power of imagination.”— Evening Standard. 

‘ Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster-row, London, E.C. 





Just published, post free, 1s. 8d. 
HE ORGAN. Hints on its Construction, Purchase, 
and Preservation. By W. SHEPHERDSON, M.C.O. 
Reeves & Turner, 185, Fleet-street, E.C. 





Recently published, crown 8vo. pp. 322, cloth, 68. 


ERMONS PREACHED in several SYNA- 
h GOGUES. By the Rev. B. ARTOM, Chief Rabbi of the Spanish 
and Portuguese Congregations of England. 


London: Trtibner & Co. 57 and 59, Ludgate-hill. 


NEW WORK BY DR. LIONEL BEALE, F.R.S. 
ISEASE-GERMS ; and on the Treatment of the 
Feverish State. 28 Plates, 12s. 6d. 
I. Supposed Nature. II. Real Nature. III. Destruction. 
J. & A. Churchill. 





TEXT-BOOK BY DR. BEALE, F.R.S. 
N INTRODUCTION to PHYSIOLOGY and 
MEDICINE: Bioplasm. Pp. 350, with 22 Plates, 68. 6d. 
J. & A. Churchill. 





Eighth Thousand, with 70 Plates (4 Coloured), cloth, 21s. 
Low to WORK with tie MICROSCOPE. By 
Dr. LIONEL BEALE, F.R.8. 


A Manual of Microscopical Manipulation; Examining Objects 
under the Highest Powers, Photographing Specimens, &c. 
Harrison, Pall Mall. 


This day, price 1s. Third Edition, 


RACROFT’S INVESTMENT TRACTS. 
American Railways as Investments. By ROBERT GIFFEN. 
London: Edward Stanford, Charing Cross. 








This day, Second Edition, price 1s.; by post, ue. 3d. 
HE TRUSTEES’ GUIDE: a Synopsis of the 


Powers of Investment usually given to Trustees, with Practical 
i ‘or the Guid of Trustees in matters relating to Invest- 
ments, and Tables of Securities. 
By BERNARD CRACROFT. 


London: Edward Stanford, Charing Cross. 








Now ready, demy 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


RAZILIAN COLONIZATION, from an EURO- 
PEAN POINT of VIEW. By JACARE ASSU.°* 

The facts are derived from personal experience, intereourse, and 
observation ; from the published Treatises of Senhor Tavares Bastos 
and of the German Consul, Hermann Haupt, Members of a Patriotic 
Brazilian Society for the Encouragement of Emigration: from the 
Work of Herr von Tschudi, formerly Swiss Minister in Brazil; and 
from other Sources. 

London: Edward Stanford, 6 and 7, Charing Cross. 


HE SCRIPTURAL DOCTRINE of HADES; 
: or, the State and Abode of the Dead. By the Rev. GEORGE 
BARTLE, D.D.,D.C.L. Third Edition, 5s. 


“* A book of profound, thrilling interest.”—Christian Age. 
London : Longmans & Co. Paternoster-row. 








Now ready, Eighth Edition, post 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


IRKES’'S HANDBOOK of PHYSIOLOGY. 

By W. MORRANT BAKER, F.R.C.S., Lecturer on Physiology, 

and Assistant-Surgeon to St. Bartholomew's Hospital. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 
Now ready, price to the public, 7s. 6d. 
HE LANDS of CAZEMBE: a Volume of 
Translations of Portuguese Journeys in Central Southern Africa. 
Edited by Capt. R. F. BURTON, F.R.G.S., and consisting of :— 
Lacerda’s Journey to Cazembe in 1798. Translated and Annotated 
by Capt. R. F. Burton. 
Journey of the Pombeiros. Translated by B. A. Beadle, Esq. 
A Résumé of the Journey of Monteiro and Gamitto. By Dr. C. Beke. 
(With a Map by Keith Johnston, jun.) 
*,* Fellowsare entitled to a Copy of the above Work on applying for 
it at the Office, 1, Savile-row, Burlington Gardens. 
London: John Murray, Albemarle-street, W. 








Sixth Thousand, crown 8vo. 500 pp. with Maps, limp cloth, price 5s. 


HE NEW SCHOOL-HISTORY of ENGLAND; 
from Early Writers and the National Records. By the Author 
of ‘The Annals of England.’ 
Opinions OF THE Press. 


“School-histories are generally mere abridements of some larger 

work, or, at best, compilations from several, rather than the result of 
riginal investigation. This may fairly be styled a new one, from its 

being constructed on a new plan of consulting original authorities, 
and thus throwing new light on events and persons hitherto mis- 
represented and misunderstood. Generally speaking the author is 
moderate in the expression of his opinions, but he takes no pains to 
conceal his decided bias in favour of authority both in Uhurch and 
State.”—Atheneum. 

“We are glad to draw attention to ‘The New School-History of Eng- 
land,’ by the author of ‘The Annals of England.’ English history has 
been enriched of late from so many new sources and illustrated by so 
many able commentators, that—while the older style of school-books, 
such as Goldsmith and his followers, have become completely obsolete 
—even the more recent compilations of Dr. Smith, founded as they are 
—_ Hume, have ceased to represent the actual state of knowledge. 
‘The writer’s bias in a Conservative direction is too obvious to allow 
him the praise of an impartial historian ; but this will, probably, not 

as an inexpiable fault in a school-history.”—Guardian. 
aisaien nana baleen te arene years have seen in od ond 
some ose upon our elementar: 
works.” —Literary Uhurchman. vy “a . 


Oxford, and 377, Strand, London: James Parker & Co. 


cy 












SAMUEL TINSLEY’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NOTICE.-A NEW AND HANDSOME BOOK FOR CHILDREN, &c, 


HARRY’S BIG BOOTS: a Fairy Tale, for “ Smalle 


Folke.” By S. E.G. With 8 Full-page Illustrations and a Vignette, drawn by Percival Skelton, from the Author 
Sketches. Crown 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, price 5s. [In October, 


EPITAPHIANIA; or, the Curiosities of Churchyard 


Literature : being a Miscellaneous Collection of Epitaphs, with an Introduction giving an Account of Various Custom; 
Prevailing amongst the Ancients and Moderns in the Disposal of their Dead. By W. FAIRLEY, F.S.S., Mining Engineer, 
Certificated Colliery Manager, Member of the Midland Institute of Mining Engineers, Author of ‘The Colliery Managery 
Calculator,’ ‘ Practical Observations on the South Wales Coal-Field,’ ‘ Glossary of Terms Used in the Coal-Mining Districts 
of South Wales, Bristol, and Somersetshire,’ &c. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 5s. (Now ready, 


MARY DESMOND, and OTHER POEMS. By 


NICHOLAS J. GANNON, Author of ‘ The O’Donoghue of the Lakes,’ &c. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 
“ Readable lyrics.” —Athenceeum, 
“‘Mr. Gannon writes verse with great fluency.” 
Pall Mall Gazette. 
“Ts capable of writing poetry of no common order.” 
Civil Service Gazette, 
“Can write with a good deal of vigour.” —Court Circular, 
“* His latest work will decidedly enhance his reputation.” 
Freeman’s Journal, 
**Lines of remarkable power are of frequent occurrence 
threnghout.”—Nation. 
**Some of the poems have much fire and spirit.” 
Sunday Times, 
‘There is a good deal of tenderness and pathos about 
Mr. Gannon’s poems.”—Weekly Register. 
‘Most of Mr. Gannon’s poems are grave in tone, and all 





**A poem of considerable power.” —E£zaminer. 
“The story is told in a touching, pathetic manner, in words 
which must touch the most insensible heart.”—Jrish Times, 

“ Almost all Mr. Gannon’s poems are marked by national | 
characteristics and patriotic sentiments.”— Public Opinion. | 
“Mr. Gannon’s exquisite poetry.”—Dublin Evening Mail. 

“Handles subjects with a creditable skill and happi- 
ness.” —Iilustrated Review. 

“There are many passages in ‘Mary Desmond’ of exquisite 
beauty and pathos.”—Standard. 

“Cannot fail to establish a lasting reputation for the 
author.”—Irish Daily Telegraph. 

‘* No book of modern poetry has given us so much unqualified 
pleasure in the perusal as ‘ Mary Desmond.’” 

Civil Service Review. 

“The stories have spirit, and are clearly told; power of 

imagery, agreeable fancy.” —Graphic. express refined and healthy sentiments.”—Queen, 


SUMMER SHADE and WINTER SUNSHINE 


A New Volume of Poems. By ROSA MACKENZIE KETTLE, Author of ‘ The Mistress of Langdale Hall,’ ‘ Hillesden, 
&ec. 5s. cloth. 

“Contains much charming poetry.”—Civil Service Gazette. ‘‘ Graceful and pleasing.”—Civil Service Review. 

**Serious in spirit, but cheerful in tone ; hopeful and animated.”—Public Opinion. 

** Marked by great beauty of thought and language.”—Leeds Mercury. 


| 


SAMUEL TINSLEY’S LIST OF NEW NOVELS. 


TOM DELANY. By Robert Thynne, Author of 


‘Ravensdale’ 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 
See Reviews in the Saturday Review, Atheneum, Aug. 30, 1873. | The Scotsman says—“ There is not a dull page in the book.” 


FOLLATON PRIORY: aNovel. 2 vols. 21s. 


NOTICE._NEW STORY BY MISS ARMSTRONG. , ‘ 


FLORENCE; or, LOYAL QUAND MEME. By 


FRANCES ARMSTRONG. Crown 8vo. 5s. cloth. (This day. 


The SECRET of TWO HOUSES. By Fanny Fisher. 


2 vols. 21s. 
*‘Thoroughly dramatic.”—Public Opinion. ‘* The story is well told.”—Sunday Times. 
“The plot is very cleverly constructed. .... The interest is never suffered to flag.”—Dublin University Magazine. 


STRANDED, BUT NOT LOST. By Dorothy 


BROMYARD. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


“The men are, for the most part, straightforward English gentlemen, and the women good specimens of English ladies. In 
this respect, as in the healthiness of its morality, it will be seen that the book is a contrast to most of its class.” —Athenewm. 


NOTICE.—HILLESDEN on the MOORS: a New 


Romance of the West Riding. By the Author of ‘The Mistress of Langdale Hall.’ 2 vols. 21s, 
“Thoroughly enjoyable, full of pleasant thoughts gracefully expressed, and eminently pure in tone.”—Public Opinion, 


THIRD EDITION of NEARER and DEARER. 


By Mrs, LYSAGHT, Author of ‘Building upon Sand.’ 8 vols; 31s. 6d. 

TIMOTHY CRIPPLE; or, “ Life’s a Feast.” By 
2 vols. 21s. 

** Very entertaining in some parts, and very readable in all..... We can recommend ‘Timothy Cripple’ to any one who 


THOMAS AURIOL ROBINSON. 
is in search of an amusing story, containing a good deal of humour and a fair sprinkling of wisdom.”—Ezxaminer. 
“ This is a most amusing book, and the author deserves great credit for the novelty of his design, and the quaint humour 
with which it is worked out.’’—Public Opinion. . 
“For abundance of humour, variety of incident, and idiomatic vigour of expression, Mr. Robinson deserves, and will no 
doubt receive, great credit.” —Civil Service Review. 


IS IT FOR EVER? 


8 vols. 31s. 6d. 


CRUEL CONSTANCY. By Katharine King, Author 


of ‘The Queen of the Regiment,’ ‘Lost for Gold,’ &c. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. [Just ready. 


TOO LIGHTLY BROKEN: a Story. 3 vols. 


Sls. 6d. [Just ready. 


SAMUEL TINSLEY, PUBLISHER, 10, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND. 





By Catherine Mainwaring. 


[Neat week. 
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REV. BARNARD SMITH’S 
ARITHMETICAL WORKS. 
Arithmetic and Algebra. Twelfth Edi- 


on. Crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


Arithmetic for the Use of Schools. New | 


Edition. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d.—K EY, 8s. 6d. 


Exercises in Arithmetic. With An- 
swers. Crown 8vo. limp cloth, 2s. 6d. Or sold separately, as 
follows :—Part I. 1s.; Part IL. 1s. ; Answers, 6d. 


Shilling Book of Arithmetic, for Na- 


tional and  eeemneniteny Schools. 18mo. Orseparately :—Part I. 
2d.; Part Il. 3d.; Part Ill. 7d. With Answers, 18mo. 1s, 6d.— 
KEY, 4s. 6d. 


Examination Papers in Arithmetic. In 


Four Parts. New Edition, 18mo. 1s. 6d. The Same, with Answers, 
mo.1s. d.—KEY, 18mo. 48. 6d. 


School Class-Book of Arithmetic. 
mo. 3s. Or Parts I. and II. 10d. each, and Part IIL. 1s.—KEY, 
complete, 18mo. 68. 6d. ; or Three Parts, 28. 6d. each. 


The Metric System of Arithmetic: 


Principles and Application; with numerous Examples. Written 
expressly for Standard V. in National Schools. Fourth Edition. 
18mo. cloth, sewed, 3d. 


A Chart of the Metric System, for | 


School Walls. On roller, 1s. 6d. ; on roller, mounted and varnished, 
33.6d. Third Edition 


With a full-length METRE MEASURE, subdivided into Déci- 
métres, Centimétres, and Millimétres. 
ld. 


Also,a SMALL CHART, on Card, 

Easy Lessons in Arithmetic. Combin- | 
ing Exercises in Reading, Writing, Spelling, and Dictation. Part 
I. for Standard I. in National Schools. Crown 8vo. cloth, sewed, 9d. 


DIAGRAMS for School Walls in paration. 


MATHEMATICAL WORKS. 


Arithmetic in Theory and Practice. By | 


J. BROOK-SMITH, M.A. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


Arithmetical Examples, progressively 


arranged, with Exercises and Examination Papers. By the Rev. 
= bauion, M.A., Assistant-Master of Eton College. 18mo. 


Algebraical Exercises, progressively 


arranged. By C. A. JONES, M.A., and C. H. CHEYNE, M.A., 
aa Masters of Westminster School. New Edition. 
Mo, 28 


Solid Geometry and Conic Sections, 


with Appendices on Transversals and Harmonic Division. For the 
Use of Schools. By J. M. WILSON, M.A, Second Edition. Extra 
feap. 8vo. 38. 6d. 


A Geometrical Note-book, containing | 


easy Problems in Geometrical Drawing preparatory, 
of Geometry. For the Use of Schools. By F. E. 
M.A. Second Edition. 


to the Study 
ITCHENER, 
4to, 28, 


Note-book on Practical, Solid, or De- 


SCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY, containing Problems with Help for 
Solution. By EDGAR, M.A., and G. 8S. PRITCHARD. 
Second Edition, Enlarged. Globe 8vo. 3s. 


An Elementary Treatise on Conic Sec- 


TIONS and ALGEBRAIC GEOMETRY. With numerous Exam- 
ples and Hints for Solution; especially designed for the Use of 
Beginners. By G. H. PUCKLE, M.A. New Edition, Revised 
and Enlarged. Crown 8vo. 7s. Gd. 


Geometrical Treatise on Conic Sec- 


TIONS. By W. H. DREW, M.A. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. 
4s. 6d.—SOLUTIONS, 4s. 6d. 


An Elementary Treatise on Mecha- 


NICS. For the Use of Junior Classes at the University and Higher 
Classes in Schools. With Examples. By S. PARKINSON, D.D. 
F.R.S. Fourth Edition, Revjsed. Crown 8vo. 98. 6d. 


A Treatise on Optics. By S. Parkinson, 


D.D. Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


A Treatise on Dynamics of a Particle. 


By Professor TAIT and Mr. STEELE. Third Edition, Enlarged. 
Crown 8vo. 103. 


An Elementary Treatise on the Dyna- 
MICS of the SYSTEM of RIGID BODIES. With numerous 
Examples. By E. Second Edition, Enlarged. 


J. ROUTH, M.A. 
Crown 8yo. 143, 


MACMILLAN & CO, 29 and 30, Bedford-street, Strand, London, W.C. 


its | | 


MR. TODHUNTERS 
MATHEMATICAL WORKS. 
| Euclid for Colleges and Schools. New 


Edition. 18mo. 3s. 6d. 


Mensuration for Beginners. With Ex- 
amples. New Edition. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 


} 
| Algebra for Beginners. With numerous 
Examples. New Edition. 18mo. 2s. 6d.—KEY, 6s. 6d. 


Trigonometry for Beginners. 


numerous Examples. New Edition. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 


Mechanics for Beginners. With nume- 
rous Examples. New Edition. 18mo. 4s. 6d. 


Algebra for the Use of Colleges and 


SCHOOLS. Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo. 78. 6d.—KEY, 10s. 6d. 
An Elementary Treatise on the Theory 
| of EQUATIONS. Second Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


| Plane Trigonometry. Fourth Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 58. 
| A Treatise on Spherical Trigonometry. 


Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


| A Treatise on Conic Sections. 


With 





With 


aay” ume Fourth and Cheaper Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo. 


the Differential Calcu- 


| A Treatise on 
Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo. 108. 6d. 


LUS. With Examples. 
A Treatise on the Integral Calculus. 
With Examples. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


| Examples of Analytical Geometry of 


THREE DIMENSIONS. Third Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo. 4s. 


| A Treatise on Analytical Statics. With 


Examples. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


CLASSICAL WORKS. 


A Grammar of the Latin Language, 


from Plautus to Suetonius. By H. J. ROBY, M.A., late Fellow 
of St. — College, Cambridge. Part I. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo. 88. 


| An Introduction to Greek and Latin 
| ETYMOLOGY. By JOHN PEILE, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of 
Christ College. Second Edition. Crown 8v0. 108. 6d. 


| Cicero’s Orations against Catilina. 


With ae 9 and Notes translated from Halm, with Addi- 
tions. By A WILKINS, M.A., Professor of Latin in Owens 
College, Snhate. Feap. 8vo. 38. bd. 


| Cicero. 


TION. With an Introduction, and Notes translated from Karl 
Halm. Edited by J. E. B. MAYOR, M.A. Third Edition. 
Feap. 8vo. 53. 


Juvenal. Thirteen Satires. With Com- 
mentary by the Rev. J. E. B. MAYOR, M.A. _ Second ys 
— prare. Vol. I. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d.; or in Two Parts, 3s, 


| Sallust. With English Notes. By C. 
MERIVALE, D.D. New Edition. Feap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
a + cranes and JUGURTHA may be had separately, price 
5 . each, 


Tacitus. Agricola and Germania. A 


Revised Text and English Notes. By A. J. CHURCH and W. J. 
BRODRILBB. New Edition. Feap. 8vo. 38.6d. Separately, 2s 
each. A ‘Translation by the same Authors, 2. 6d. 


Homer’s Odyssey. IX. to XII. The 
Narrative of ODYSSEUS. With a Comey by Professor 
JOHN E. B. MAYOR. Part I. Feap. 


First Greek Reader. Edited after Karl 


Halm. With Corrections and Additions, & J. E. B. MAYOR, 
M.A. Second and Cheaper Edition. Feap. 8vo. 48. 6d. 


Greek for Beginners. By Joseph B. 


MAYOR, M.A., Professor of ay u "7 in King’s College, 
London.’ New Edition. Part I. ; Parts Il. and IIT. 3s. 6d. 
Complete in 1 vol. feap. 8vo. 4s. 


Demosthenes on the Crown. With 


English Notes. By B. DRAKE, M.A. Fourth Edition. To which 
is prefixed, HSCHINES against CTESIPHON. Feap. 8vo. 58. 


Thucydides. The Sicilian Expedition; 
being Books VI. and VII. of Thucydides. With ay ff the 


Rev. P. FROST, M.A. New Edition, Revised and E 
feap. 8yo. 58. 








The Second Philippic Ora- | 


MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO”S PAGE. 


| A HISTORY 











CLARENDON PRESS 
PUBLICATIONS. 


> - 


LIST OF FORTHCOMING WORKS. 
of FRANCE down to the 


YEAR 1453. With Maps, Plans, and Genealogical Tables. By 
G. W. KITCHIN, M.A., formerly Canon of Christ Church. 
Crown 8vo. 


An ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY of 


the FRENCH LANGUAGE. With a Preface on the Principles 
of French Etymology. By AUGUSTE BRACHET. Translated 
into English by G. W. KITCHIN, M.A. Crown 8vo. 


The WORKS of HORACE. Edited, with 
Introductions, Essays, and English Notes, by E.C. WICKHAM, 


M.A, Head Master of Wellington College. Vol. I. ODES and 
EPODES. 


A CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of 


ENGLAND. By W. STUBBS, M.A., Regius Professor of Modern 
History in the University of Oxford. 


GENEALOGICAL TABLES ILLUSTRA- 


TIVE of MODERN HISTORY. By HEREFORD B. GEORGE, 
M.A., Fellow of New College, Oxford. 


The LOGIC of HEGEL; being Part I. of 
the Encycl dia of the Phil hical Sciences. Translated by 
WILLIAM WALLACE, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Merton 
College, Oxford. 





SOPHOCLES.—The GREEK TEXT of 
the PLAYS. For the Use of Students in the University of Oxford. 
By LEWIS CAMPBELL, M.A., formerly Fellow of Queen’s Col- 
lege, Oxford, and now Professor of Greek at St. Andrews. 


SOPHOCLES. With Introduction and Eng- 
lish Notes. For the Use of Schools. Each Play separately. By 
Professor LEWIS CAMPBELL and EVELYN ABBOTT, M.A., 
Balliol College, Oxford. 





BOOKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
| The MUSIC PRIMER, for the USE of 


SCHOOLS. By the Rev. J. TROUTBECK, M.A., Minor Canon of 
Westminster, and the Rev. R. F. DALE, M.A., Mus. B. Crown 
8vo. 28, 6d. 


The PHILOLOGY of the ENGLISH 


TONGUE. By JOHN EARLE, M.A., formerly Professor of 
Anglo-Saxon at Oxford. Second Edition, enlarged. Extra feap. 
8vo. 78. 6d. 


The SCHOLARS ARITHMETIC. By 


LEWIS HENSLEY, M.A., formerly Fellow and Assistant-Tutor 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


A TREATISE on ELECTRICITY and 


MAGNETISM. By J. CLERK MAXWELL, F.R.S., Professor 
of Experimental Physics at Cambridge. 2 vols. 8vo. 1. 11s. 6d. 


LIVY. — SELECTIONS for SCHOOLS. 
With Notes. By H. LEE-WARNER, M.A., Assistant-Master in 
Rugby School. Part II. HANNIBAL’S CAMPAIGN in ITALY, 
Extra feap. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


OXFORD: Printed at the CLARENDON PRESS; and Published by 
MACMILLAN & CO. LONDON, Publishers to the University. 
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WHYTE MELVILLE’S NEW STORY. 
UNCLE JOHN, 
A NEW SERIAL STORY, 


By MAJOR WHYTE MELVILLE, 
‘Will be commenced in the OCTOBER NUMBER of 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


Ricuarp Bentiry & Soy, New Burlington-street. 








RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 
NEW WORKS. 


—i ee 


HENRY FOTHERGILL CHORLEY: 
Autobiography, Memoir, and Letters. Edited by HENRY G. 


HEWLETT. In 2 vols. crown 8vo. with a Portrait. 
(Thursday next. 


WORD-SKETCHES in the SWEET 
SOUTH. By MARY CATHERINE JACKSON. a — 


Dr. CURTIUS’S HISTORY of 
GREECE. Translated by A. W. WARD, M.A. The FIFTH and 
CONCLUDING VOLUME is now ready, containing also a Copious 
Index to the whole Work. In demy 8vo. 188. Vols. I. and II. can 
be had separately, price 15s. each ; and Vols. III. and LV. separately, 
price 188. each. 


LIFE AMONGST THE MODOCS: 
Unwritten History. By JOAQUIN MILLER, Author of * Songs 
of the Sierras.’ In 8vo. 148. 
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British Association for the Advancement of 
Science. Bradford Meeting, 1873.  Ad- 
dress. By Alexander W. Williamson, Ph.D. 
F.R.S., President. 

WueEn the Members of the British Association 
shook hands one with another at the breaking- 
up of the Brighton Meeting, there was a 
general feeling of satisfaction that when next 
they met it would be under the Presidentship 
of so profound a physicist and so estimable a 
man as Dr. Joule, of Manchester. But as 
months rolled on, and the time for assuming 
office drew nigh, it became all too plain that 
Dr. Joule could not rely upon a measure of 
physical strength equal to the task before him. 
The wide-spread feeling of regret which fol- 
lowed the announcement that the President- 
Elect would be unable to occupy the Chair, 
was tempered only by the simultaneous an- 
nouncement that the Council, in seeking a 
successor, had nominated the Professor of 
Chemistry in University College, London. 
The course was a wise one. Those who re- 
membered what Prof. Williamson had done 
in aid of the cause of science, those who 
knew the bent of the Professor's mind, his 
depth of thought and breadth of view, felt 
assured that the Chair would be worthily 
filled, and that the Members might fairly look 
forward to an intellectual treat in the shape 
of his Address. 

Nor have these expectations been disap- 
pointed. Although called upon with a sud- 
denness unknown to former Presidents, Prof. 
Williamson has proved himself in every way 
equal to the occasion. The Address which he 
delivered at Bradford last Wednesday evening 
—a copy of which is now before us—may 
well take rank in that historical series of 
essays to be found in the annals of the Asso- 
ciation. It occurs to us, by the way, that a 
capital volume might be made by gathering 
together these Anniversary Addresses. Some, 
it is true, may have merely served a temporary 
purpose, and these might be left out. But 
the rest would shape themselves into a bril- 
liant book, embodying the deeper thoughts 
of some of the deeper thinkers in modern 
science. 

In a few graceful sentences at the opening 
of his Address, Prof. Williamson disposes of 
his allusions to Dr. Joule—“ A man whose 
name is known and honoured in every corner 
of this planet to which a knowledge of science 
has penetrated.” Yet we doubt whether those 
who stand aloof from the abstruse questions of 
science have really any clear notion of the 
nature of Dr. Joule’s work, and are therefore in 
a position to appreciate the well-earned praise 
bestowed by Dr. Williamson. The results of Dr. 
Joule’s researches are, from their very nature, 
not such as to push their way outside the 
pale of science. Dr. Joule is, too, a modest 
and unobtrusive man, well contented to work 
quietly at science for its own sake, without 
making any stir in the world by lecturing or 
book-writing, so that his voice has rarely come 
before the public. 

Strongest minds 


Are often those of whom the noisy world 
Hears least. 





Let us, then, remind the reader that Dr. 
Joule’s splendid labours relate chiefly to the 
connexion between heat and mechanical force. 
The Dynamical Theory of Heat—that is to 
say, the modern theory which holds heat to be 
a species of motion, and not a species of 
matter—rests upon an experimental founda- 
tion, which has been laid, almost single-handed 
—at least in this country—by Dr. Joule. True, 
there were many even of the older writers who 
held views somewhat akin to those of our 
modern physicists, and expressed them more 
or less clearly, according to their lights. Thus, 
Bacon believed that ‘‘ Heat itself, its essence 
and quiddity, is motion, and nothing else”; 
and Locke tells us emphatically that “what 
in our sensation is heat, in the object is 
nothing but motion.” Still these expressions, 
though far ahead of their day, and indicating 
great acuteness, were, after all, not much more 
than mere utterances of opinion, unsupported 
by experimental proof. Now, the great task 
to which Dr. Joule addressed himself was the 
determination, by rigid experiment, of the 
precise relation between heat and ordinary 
mechanical force. 

Exactly thirty years ago he published his 
first paper on this subject. In spite of the 
inherent difficulty of the problem, in spite, 
too, of the coolness with which his results 
were at first received, he persisted in his self- 
imposed labours with singular earnestness of 
purpose. Working year after year—‘ ohne 
Hast, ohne Rast ”—he gradually perfected his 
methods of observation, ingeniously modifying 
them, now in one way, now in another, and 
each time getting a nearer approximation to 
the truth, until he finally determined the 
Mechanical Equivalent of Heat, as we now 
know it. This is a number expressing the 
exact amount of work or mechanical energy 
required to produce a definite amount of heat. 
It is, perhaps, the most important numerical 
constant in the whole range uf Physics, and 
we worthily associate a great name with it in 
calling it “Joules Equivalent.” With good 
reason, then, might Prof. Williamson tell his 
audience last Wednesday that Dr. Joule’s 
name “will live in the grateful memory of 
mankind as Jong as the records of such noble 
work are preserved.” 

Speaking broadly, Prof. Williamson’s Ad- 
dress may be said to have had a three-fold 
object: first, to show the meaning of that 
activity which is now so rife in chemical 
science; secondly, to advocate the use of 
chemistry as an engine of education; and, 
thirdly, to suggest means for promoting the 
advancement of general science. 

In the first place, then, what is the meaning 
of all this chemical bustle? To answer this 
question, the Professor discusses some of the 
leading ideas by which the operations of the 
chemist are guided. This immediately brings 
him face to face with the Atomic Theory. 

Is matter infinitely divisible? In other 
words, are there really such things as atoms, 
or ultimate units of matter? This is a subject 
on which philosophers have long loved to 
break lances—a subject as old, at least, as the 
days of Leucippus and Democritus. Some 
of our most eminent thinkers have certainly 
believed in their existence. ‘All things con- 
sidered,” said Newton, “it seems probable 
that God, in the beginning, formed matter in 
solid, massy, hard, impenetrable, movable 





particles, of such sizes, figures, and with such 
other properties, and in such proportions to 
space, as most conduced to the end for which 
He formed them.” Nevertheless, the existence 
of atoms, or ultimate particles, was denied by 
such men as Des Cartes and Leibnitz. Dr. 
Dalton, however, revolutionized the notions of 
his day, by not only assuming the existence 
of atoms, but assigning specific weights to 
different kinds of atoms, and thus founding 
his celebrated Atomic Theory. Dalton, whom 
Prof. Williamson calls ‘‘the Father of Modern 
Chemistry,” evolved, from a kind of chemical 
chaos, certain fundamental laws relating to 
chemical combination. But he did more than 
this—he sought out the causes of these laws. 

There is a fine intellectual pleasure in feel- 
ing that you have got, at last, to the ultimate 
cause of a phenomenon. 

Felix qui potuit rerum cognoscere causas. 

Now, Dalton was privileged to grasp this 
happiness, by finding his atomic theory 
capable of explaining the causes of a great 
range of chemical phenomena. By assuming 
that each element was made up of ultimate 
particles of constant weight, the weight differ- 
ing in different elements, Dalton gave a satis- 
factory explanation of the laws of definite 
and multiple proportion ; and his idea of the 
atomic constitution of matter remains to this 
day the fundamental idea which guides the 
chemist in his labours. Its value was well 
pointed out by Prof. Williamson. It explains, 
clearly and consistently, an immense number 
of facts discovered by experiment, and it 
enables us to compare and classify these facts. 
But it reaches beyond this; it leads to the 
anticipation of new facts, by suggesting that 
new compounds may be prepared. Finally, it 
serves to control our analyses, and to hunt 
down errors. 

As science has advanced, and improved 
methods of research have been introduced, the 
evaluation of the relative weights of the atoms 
of different species of matter has, in many 
cases, been corrected. The refined researches 
of Dumas and of Stas have shown that some 
atoms may be a little lighter, some a little 
heavier, than we had previously supposed. 
But in addition to this correction of the 
atomic weights, alterations of a more funda- 
mental character have of late years been 
introduced. This “‘more sweeping change,” 
which consists in doubling many of the old 
values, was brought about by what Prof. 
Williamson aptly calls “the operation of 
stock-taking,”—a very wholesome process, 
needed as much in science as in business. 
From time to time it is well to look back and 
reckon up our stock of knowledge; or, to 
borrow the forcible words of Prof. Huxley, 
“re-examine the common stock in trade, so 
that we may make sure how far the stock of 
bullion in the cellar—on the faith of whose 
existence so much paper has been circulating 
—is really the solid gold of Truth.” This 
is just what has been done by the modern 
chemists, and the outcome of their work has 
been the alteration of certain atomic weights, 
so as to double their old values. Such 
results, however, so far from injuring the 
stability of the atomic theory, only tend to 
confirm and extend its applications. 

At this point, Prof. Williamson has brought 
us up to the modern idea of “ atomicity.” He 
shows that a family-relationship exists be- 
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tween different atoms ; that they may, indeed, 
be grouped together in several classes accord- 
ing to their combining power. If one atom 
of an element or radical combines with one 
atom of another element or radical, the 
chemist calls it a monad ; if with two atoms, 
a dyad; with three, a triad; with four, a 
tetrad ; with five, a pentad; and soon. The 
discovery of this principle, by which atoms 
admit of being arranged in groups according to 
their capacity for combination, is regarded by 
Prof. Williamson as “one of the most im- 
portant additions ever made to our knowledge 
of these little masses.” 

Atoms arrange themselves in little heaps, 
called molecules, or atom-clusters. The modern 
chemist has managed to get a curious insight 
into the molecular structure of many of his 
compounds, and is thus led to explain the 
difficult subject of zsomerism. Two bodies 
are isomeric when their molecules contain 
atoms of like kinds and in equal numbers ; 
ether and butylic alcohol were cited by the 
President as examples. Those who are inno- 
cent of chemisty will, perhaps, find a simple 
illustration of some use in helping them to 
understand how this comes about. Suppose 
a party of half-a-dozen people seated round a 
table ; of course they can group themselves in 
a variety of ways, Smith sitting sometimes 
next to Brown, sometimes next to Jones, and 
soon. Each difference of grouping gives a 
different appearance to the general party, 
though the same faces are always there. In 
like manner a molecule may be made up of 
a certain number of atoms, and, without 
changing either their number or their cha- 
racter, other molecules of a very different 
kind may be formed, solely by varying the 
arrangement of the atoms: grouped in one 
fashion they may form ether, in another butylic 
alcohol. 

We need hardly follow Prof. Williamson in 
his further discussion of the properties of 
atoms, and in the development of his original 
views on the activity of the atoms of a mole- 
cule. What he has to say about atoms he 
brings to a conclusion by defending the 
Atomic Theory against the attacks of certain 
modern chemists. Poor Dr. Wright! We 
fear that he may yet be smarting under some 
of the President’s incisive remarks. 

Here, then, we reach the end of our first 
stage. Prof. Williamson asked at the outset, 
What is the meaning of the great activity in 
Modern Chemistry? And by this time he is 
able to reply—‘‘ Chemists are examining the 
combining properties of atoms, and getting 
clear ideas of the constitution of matter.” 

Turning now to the second part of his sub- 
ject, he inquires into the use of chemical 
research. Is Chemistry, after all, a mere idle 
amusement? Some people, no doubt, still 
think so. They know nothing of the science. 
They have only heard and seen a few brilliantly 
illustrated experimental lectures at the Royal 
Institution or at the Polytechnic, and they 
run away with the notion that the chemist is 
constantly amusing himself with phosphorus 
and fireworks, or with pouring a dozen differ- 
ently coloured liquids out of the same bottle. 
Experiments such as these border on the 
marvellous, and the unscientific hearer at once 
puts down the chemical lecturer as a kind of 
conjuror; he is rather foggy as to the real 
difference between Prof. Faraday and Prof. 





Anderson, or between Liebig and Herrmann, 
and would as soon think of learning legerde- 
main as chemistry. 

But, we must admit, most people now-a- 
days know better than this; and even without 
pretending to any special acquaintance with 
chemistry, are willing to allow that it has a 
very wide sphere of usefulness. Indeed, it is 
impossible to shut one’s eyes to the manifold 
applications of chemistry in almost every 
branch of industrial art. For example, the 
remarkable development of the manufacture of 
steel, which forms so marked a feature of the 
present age, is directly dependent on the aid 
of the chemist; every lady, too, knows full 
well that it is the chemist also who gives her 
the splendid mauves and magentas, and the 
legion of other coal-tar colours. If, then, Prof. 
Williamson had wished to show the usefulness 
of chemistry in ministering to man’s — and 
woman’s—material wants, his task would have 
been easy enough; and, in a large manufac- 
turing town like Bradford, his words would 
have been eagerly caught up. But the Pro- 
fessor, mindful of the dignity of his science, 
took a higher standpoint; and, from this 
elevation, pointed out the value of chemical 
pursuits in developing some of the most useful 
habits and noblest qualities in our nature. 

For the successful prosecution of chemical 
research, the investigator must needs cultivate 
such habits as accuracy of observation, exac- 
titude of memory, and delicacy of manipulation. 
It is true that many other branches of science 
equally require the exercise of these qualities ; 
and, indeed, Prof. Williamson elsewhere admits 
that many of his arguments in favour of 
chemistry are equally—nay, sometimes more 
—applicable to other departments of science. 
That chemistry is selected as a type, is due to 
the accident of the Professor’s connexion with 
this subject. 

Among the many advantages offered by the 
study of this science, we are reminded “ that 
a singularly good training in the accurate use 
of words is afforded by experimental che- 
mistry.” True, the chemist, like every other 
man of science, can tolerate no ambiguity in 
his expressions; but, at the same time, we 
believe that accuracy of language is more 
readily gained by the study of certain branches 
of natural history, such as Botany. 

One of the most valuable powers which the 
pursuit of experimental chemistry tends to 
foster is accuracy of reasoning. The course 
of chemical reasoning, the kind of argument 
employed by the analyst, and the way in which 
he carefully verifies his provisional conclusions, 
—all this is very clearly set forth by Prof. 
Williamson. It is not pleasant to dwell upon 
the consequences which might flow from in- 
accurate chemical reasoning in the case of 
toxicological investigations. 

He who conducts original investigations, 
and adds to the sum of human knowledge by 
his own experiments, must habituate himself 
to reason on these experiments with scrupulous 
fidelity. Truthfulness, indeed, is an indis- 
pensable element of success in all such investi- 
gations, and is, perhaps, the noblest quality 
begotten by experimental science, nay, by 
science of any kind worthy of the name. 
Truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth, must be the aim of every scientific 
worker; the goal whither his efforts are con- 
stantly tending; the only guerdon which he 





seeks ; the object which he is ever striving to 
apprehend. “Our ideas are useful,” Says 
Prof. Williamson, “only so far as they are 
true ; and he must be blind to interest and to 
duty who could wish to swerve from the path 
of truth.” Yet, so far as the chemist is cop. 
cerned, this truthfulness of purpose is, perhaps, 
as much a necessity as a virtue. For the Pro. 
fessor goes on to say that “anything like 
wilful misrepresentation is inevitably detected 
and made known.” 

The scientific investigator is, nevertheless, 
beset by numerous temptations, shaping them- 
selves in such guise as to deceive him and 
allure him from the paths of truth. “ Error 
comes before him usually in the very garb of 
truth.” It is consoling, however, to hear that 
most errors with which an experimentalist has 
to deal are really imperfect truths, which, 
having served their purpose by guiding the 
course of study, are now replaced, or to be 
replaced, by more exact statements of the real 
order of nature. 

Prof. Williamson defines what he conceives 
to be the true spirit of science by introducing 
us to its antithesis ; and, as an example of the 
anti-scientific spirit, he cites the words which 
Goethe puts into the mouth of Mephistopheles: 

Ich bin der Geist der stets verneint, 
Dem alles, was entsteht, zuwider ist. 

Whilst, then, the Spirit of Evil ever denies, 
the true Spirit of Science affirms. Our know- 
ledge is developed usually through more than 
a single idea of a given phenomenon,—we view 
it from different aspects, and thus get different 
ideas ; yet a confident belief in one of these 
ideas neither involves nor justifies a denial of 
the others: different as they seem to be, they 
may, in the long run, turn out to be part of 
some more general truth. Hence this tendency 
to believe ought to engender in the true man 
of science a spirit of toleration. Would that 
it were always so ! 

Looking to the mental training which the 
student of practical chemistry receives, Prof. 
Williamson believes that this science presents 
peculiar advantages for the purposes of educa- 
tion—in fact, that it is, at present, unrivalled 
in this respect. Probably many of the good 
ladies present in St. George's Hall took a 
slightly different view of the matter. Many 
a mamma could, no doubt, tell a piteous tale 
of domestic woe, due entirely to a taste for 
chemical research developed at too early an 
age in her darling boy. In the ordinary course 
of events the lad begins by burning his fingers 
with phosphorus, spoiling the carpets with 
sulphuric acid, poisoning the house with sul- 
phuretted hydrogen, frightening his sisters out 
of their wits by unexpected explosions, and 
half-killing the baby by dropping crystals of 
nitrate of silver, which the little innocent 
mistakes for sweetmeats. Most boys have a 
natural leaning in this direction: they find 
more fun in chemistry than in classics, and 
decidedly prefer the combustion of a watch- 
spring in oxygen to the conjugation of a verb 
in -wt. Yet there is no doubt that when 
chemistry is properly taught—taught as Prof. 
Williamson teaches it—it becomes an instru- 
ment of education of no mean power. Every 
boy in the land ought to know something 
about the elements of chemistry. Moreover, 
chemistry forms an excellent starting-point for 
a course of scientific training, connected, as 
it so intimately is, with almost every other 
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branch of science. The peculiar advantages | the interests of the institution, and in sym- | probably each year become greater. Still he 


which chemistry offers as a means of intellectual 
culture have rarely been so clearly set forth as 
by Prof. Williamson. “ There is reason to be- 
lieve,” says he, “ that it will play an important 
part in general education, and render valuable 
services to it, in conjunction with other scientific 
and with literary studies.” Nor is chemistry 
without its use in developing and training the 
imagination. Indeed, modern chemists, with 
their “ graphic formule,” have, perhaps, erred 
in too freely exercising the imaginative part 
of their nature. 

Admitting, then, that scientific work— 
for chemistry has been taken only as a type 
of scientific work in general—has so large an 
area of usefulness, it behoves us to inquire 
how scientific training may be most efficiently 
promoted, and the ends of a scientific edu- 
cation best served. The British Association 
is professedly formed “for the Advancement 
of Science.” It is, therefore, only right that 
measures tending to benefit the cause of science 
should emanate from this body; and Prof. 
Williamson has taken excellent advantage of 
his position to put forward a scheme by which 
scientific research may be developed and 
extended. His first effort is to train his men 
of science, and his next to place them under 
proper conditions for making them active and 
useful to others. And this is how he proposes 
to accomplish these objects. 

He would begin, of course, with the young, 
and pick out from every primary school the 
most intelligent and studious children. These 
he would send, free of expense, to the most 
accessible secondary school for the term of 
one year. At the end of the year he weeds 
out those who have not exhibited much 
promise, but allows the best of the boys to 
remain at school for a second year. Then he 
repeats the process ; selecting the best again, 
and keeping them at school for yet another 
year; and so on, until his picked pupils are 
ready for college training. 

But even when they get to college the 
process of selection goes on. Every year 
the dullest go to the wall, whilst the brightest 
get brighter and brighter, until they finally 
close their college curriculum. They are then 
to be maintained for a year, on condition of 
devoting their undivided energies to scientific 
research. Those who show aptness for such 
work are to be allowed a second year’s main- 
tenance, and perhaps even a third. In this 
way there would be a constant struggle for 
existence among the young aspirants, and the 
fittest only would survive. 

The well-disciplined young men, educated 
under this selective process, must then seek 
scientific appointments. Prof. Williamson 
recommends that there be in every college a 
sufficient number of Professorships and Assist- 
antships in each branch of science ; that each 
Professor and Assistant be adequately paid, 
and be furnished with necessary apparatus, so 
that he may devote himself entirely to the 
duties of his post, and, though teaching, may 
yet retain the old student-spirit ; and, finally, 
that the Professor's energy in teaching be 
stimulated by the receipt of a proportion of the 
students’ fees, so that the better he teaches 
the more pupils he attracts, and, therefore, 
the greater his income. The colleges and 
schools in which this system is to be worked 
must be governed by a body of men alive to 
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pathy with its work. 

Such a system as that here outlined would 
always produce a body of well-trained scien- 
tific workers, ready for entering on original 
research, and would place them under con- 
ditions eminently favourable for exercising 
their powers in the cause of science. At 
present, it is difficult to get even a supply of 
devoted teachers. Young men are not sur- 
rounded at school or at college by such 
influences as would induce them to follow a 
scientific career; and even if they did, they 
could hardly expect to reach a position which 
would yield them a competent subsistence. 

Prof. Williamson’s scheme of scientific 
education does not limit itself to the produc- 
tion of teachers, but would necessarily diffuse 
a general knowledge of science among the 
people. This, as a secondary advantage, would 
exercise a most healthful influence on our 
technical industries. The rapid development 
of our manufacturing processes calls for much 
scientific knowledge on the part of those who 
conduct them ; and the improvements effected 
by the application of scientific methods would 
re-act to the benefit of the nation. “I have 
no doubt,” says the Professor, “that the 
expense of working the system would be 
repaid a hundred times over by the increase 
of wealth of the community.” 

It is only fair, therefore, that the community 
should sympathize with such a movement. 
In fact, the magnitude of the proposed mea- 
sures would necessitate an appeal to the State, 
and their author looks forward to the action 
of the Government in lending judicious aid 
to his scheme. “Science will never take its 
proper place among the chief elements of 
national greatness and advancement until it is 
acknowledged as such by that embodiment of 
the national will which we call the Government.” 

In advocating a national system of scientific 
education, Prof. Williamson could not have 
chosen a better opportunity than that afforded 
by the present meeting. Every one in Brad- 
ford must be proud of the part which their 
member has played in promoting the cause of 
popular education, and in enabling us to 
realize to-day the aspirations of Wordsworth :— 

O for the coming of that glorious time 

When, prizing knowledge as her noblest wealth 

And best protection, this imperial Realm, 

While she exacts allegiance, shall admit 

An obligation, on her part, to teach 

Them who are born to serve her and obey ; 

Binding herself by statute to secure 

For all the children whom her soil maintains 

The rudiments of letters. 

But Prof. Williamson would urge the action 
of the State beyond that of teaching merely 
“the rudiments of letters.” He pleads for 
nothing less than the support of a complete 
system of scientific instruction. Not that he 
asks the Government to found new scientific 
institutions ; but he seeks support for those 
already in existence. Educational grants 
should be limited, he maintains, to those 
institutions which show, by their work, that 
they are worthy of such support—those which, 
when tested by official inspectors, prove their 
usefulness and vitality. 

It would be sheer nonsense to suppose that 
a national system of scientific education could 
be bought cheap. Prof. Williamson admits 
that the annual expenditure must be great, 
even from the very first, and that it would 





has sufficient confidence in the good sense of 
Englishmen to believe that, when they are 
fully aroused to the paramount importance of 
the work,—when they understand how the 
country is benefited by scientific research,— 
they will make expense no impediment. 
“England would not deserve to reap the 
glorious fruits of the harvest of knowledge if 
she grudged the necessary outlay for seed and 
tillage, were it even ten times greater than it 
will be.” And, towards the close of his 
Address, he thus expresses his hope :—“I 
confidently trust that the time will come when 
the chief item in the annual budget of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer will be the vote 
for National Education.” 

The cause of Education is under a weighty 
obligation to Prof. Williamson for this Address. 
He has pointed out with singular clearness 
the urgent necessity of action being taken to 
secure for the nation a system of scientific 
education; and he has shown that grand 
issues may be looked for, if the State can be 
urged, by the influence of public opinion, to 
stretch a helping hand towards this noble 
work—a work which cannot fail, in the long 
run, to benefit the community and promote 
the glory of the British nation. 








Old English Homilies of the Twelfth Century. 
Second Series. Edited by the Rev. R. 
Morris, LL.D. Published for the Early 
English Text Society. (Triibner & Co.) 

Tuis second series of Old English Homilies 

continues to furnish excellent material for the 

more exact study of twelfth-century English. 

This period of the language is of particular 

importance, both because the remains of it 

are somewhat scanty, and because the changes 
which then took place in grammar and ortho- 
graphy deserve special attention, as explaining 
the exact manner in which the oldest English 
was gradually transformed into the less in- 
flected language of the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries. The set of Homilies here 
printed for the first time is taken from the 
unique MS. in the library of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, marked B. 14. 52. There are no 
less than thirty-five of them, if we include the 
last one in verse, which is no other than the 
poem commonly known as ‘A Moral Ode,’ 
and has been printed before, from other MSS., 
by Dr. Hickes, in his ‘Thesaurus,’ i. 222, and 
by Mr. Furnivall, in his ‘Early English 

Poems.’ Before proceeding to notice the 

Homilies, we wish first of all to draw attention 

to the system of rimes employed in this 

‘Moral Ode,’ because we think it throws 

considerable light on the disputed question of 

Chaucer’s rimes. With respect to Chaucer's 

rimes, there are two theories current. One is, 

that in his works the double or feminine 
rimes are the rule, and single or masculine 
rimes the exception; whilst the other theory is 
the exact converse of this. If the advocates 
of the frequency of double rimes in Chaucer 
point to the fact that he had a fair knowledge 
of Italian, and that he may well have followed 
Dante in this matter, they are, of course, 
liable to be met by the reply that Italian 
usage has nothing to do with the question, 
and that double rimes are un-English. Now, 
on this point the lesson of the ‘Moral Ode’ 
is very significant. We feel assured that no 
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one can fairly examine that production, paying 
due regard to the requirements of grammar, 
without coming to the conclusion that there 
is not a single instance of masculine rime in 
it, from beginning to end of the four hundred 
lines which it contains. The rimes are of 
three kinds: 1, those which are double rimes, 
beyond all dispute ; 2, those which are double 
rimes, because a final -e answers to a final -en, 
and must needs, therefore, be sounded ; and, 
3, those which are double rimes, because the 
final -e ought to be sounded for grammatical 
reasons, and because the obvious examples of 
the sounded final -e in class 2 fully warrant us 
in so considering them. Those of the first 
set are, at the outset, numerous. Every one 
must see that beswicaS and mislica’Ss (lines 
13, 14) present a double rime ; equally clear 
are the following instances, viz., rewen, sewen 
(21, 22), wealden, thealden (55, 56), and 
others; see lines 27, 59, 97, 107, 137, 139, 
147, 149, 161, 187, 219, 229, 241, 247, 255, 
257, 259, 324, 326, 333, 371, 389, 391. 
This gives fifty-two lines at once in which 
double rimes obviously occur. But to these 
we must add the still stronger instances 
of treble rimes, viz., wunien, busunien 
(153), biwerien, derien (337), and also the 
following, which we should call treble, but 
which must at least be admitted to be double, 
viz., forsworene, icorene, tborene, forlorene, all 
plurals (103-106) ; so that sixty lines are now 
accounted for. We now proceed to the second 
set. When we find mowe rime with owen (29), 
lubben with sibbe (33), and the like, it is easy 
to see that mowe, stbbe, &c., cannot be other 
than disyllables ; whilst at the same time we 
perceive that the addition of the letter 2 was 
not regarded as vitiating a rime. The same 
circumstance illustrates at the same time the 
ease with which the oldest form singan passed 
through the successive stages singen and sing-e 
till it became the modern sing. The double 
rimes of this character are numerous, and may 
easily be picked out; we need only say that 
we thus account for thirty-six lines more. 
To these we must add eue, tlewed (175), be- 
cause tleued is an obvious error for z/eueth, as 
it is written in another copy ; as also idemd, 
tquemd (173), because these are errors for 
idemed, zquemed ; another copy has zdemet. 
From this analysis it appears that at least a 
hundred lines (just a quarter of the whole 
poem) exhibit instances of double rimes. But 
if this once be admitted, it is difficult to stop 
here. When we find quenche, swenche, imme- 
diately followed by wrenchen, thenchen (253), 
we know that the first pair are disyllables, 
because the author several times rimes four 
lines following together ; just as solde, golde, 
holde (267) are wound up by wolden succeed- 
ing them. By a similar process of reasoning, 
we are easily led on to recognize nearly a 
hundred double rimes more, and, as there is 
not a single line throughout the whole which 
does not terminate with one of the endings 
-ath, -eth, -er, -es, -ed, or -e, unaccented in every 
case, we are not warranted in drawing a line 
anywhere, but may as well recognise the poet’s 
obvious intention of writing a poem, four 
hundred lines long, in which no single rimes 
should occur at all. This matter, from the 
light which it throws upon Chaucer, is well 
worth looking into; and those who wish to 
find similar instances of loose double rimes 
such as the conjunction of ewe with ¢-leueth 





above mentioned, may discover them in the 
‘ Brut’ of Layamon. 

To return to the Homilies. In a short 

Introduction, Dr. Morris discusses, with his 
usual thoroughness and ability, the chief points 
of grammatical interest which they present. 
When he tells us that “the suffix -ster occurs 
but once, in wassestren, washerwomen,” and 
that “the Norman-French -ess does not make 
its appearance” at all, we feel that he has paid 
the closest attention to the peculiarities of the 
text, a conclusion which is amply borne out by 
the number of examples of noteworthy in- 
flexions which he cites. In each case, too, he 
gives the reference, which greatly increases the 
value of the information ; indeed, we hold a 
very decided opinion that examples without 
references are comparatively useless, and de- 
cidedly irritating. One of the strangest forms 
is one which is probably unique. The writers 
of works in the southern division of the East- 
Midland dialect were in the habit of making 
use of a curious pronoun, es or hise, commonly 
employed with the sense “them.” Moreover, 
they used to agglutinate this es with the nomi- 
native of the pronoun which preceded the 
verb, so that “ wes ogen to hauen,” for example, 
means ‘ we ought to have them,” the form wes 
being compounded of the nominative we and 
the accusative es. So also hes, signifying he 
them, occurs in the poem of ‘Genesis and 
Exodus.’ But in the copy of the ‘ Moral Ode’ 
which accompanies these Homilies we come 
across a new formation, viz., mes, which is 
made up of the indefinite pronoun men (used 
in Old English just as man is used in German, 
and on in French) and the accusative es, them. 
Line 259 of the Ode (not 255, as Dr. Morris 
says) runs thus— 
Tho the waren swo lease men that mes ne mihte leuen. 
Here mes is written in the other copy me hom, 
so that there can be no doubt about its mean- 
ing, and the interpretation of the line becomes 
accordingly :— “Those who were such lying 
men that one could not believe them.” From 
this and other indications, Dr. Morris considers 
the MS. to present the East-Midland dialect. 

The chief interest of the volume is philo- 
logical, though there are occasional passages 
which, from some point of view or other, are 
interesting in themselves. From the exposi- 
tion of the Creed in the fourth homily, we 
piece together the following version of it, as a 
specimen of the language :— 

“Te bileue on god pene almihti fader, suppende 
[lit. shaping, z.c. shaper, creator] and wealdende 
| wielder| of heuene and of eorth, and of alle safte 
|shafts, shapes, creatures]. And ich bileue on the 
helende [healing, saviour] crist, his onlepi [only] 
sune, vre louerd, the that holie maiden ure lafdie 
[lady] seinte marie on hire innothe understod of 
the holie gost. He was pined on pilates andwealde 
{tortured under Pilate’s rule]. His holie lichame 
[body] was to-spred on the holie rode. He death 
tholede; and was his holie lichame leid in burieles 
in the holie sepulcre. He ferde in-to helle and 
brac helle gaten. On the thridde dai he aros of 
deathe ; he steah to heuene, and sit on riht half 
thes almihtie faderes ; thanne he cumeth eft to 
demen the quike and the deade. Ich bileue on the 
holie gost, and ich leue that chireche is holie godes 
hus on eorthe, and ich ileue that halgan ben on 
mode, and on rede, and habben ferrede on alle 
holinesse [that saints are of one mind, and one 
counsel, and have fellowship in all holiness]; and 
ich leue that thurh soth scrifte [true shrift] synnes 
ben forgeuene ; and ich leue that mankin shal a 
domes dai risen of deathe, and alle men shullen 
cume to libben echeliche [everlastingly |.” 








It is obvious that this, however, is not a 
formal translation, but only used for purposes 
of exposition. It is as well, perhaps, to notice 
that the more ordinary (though disputed) 
etymology of church finds a place here, 
“‘Chireche is cleped on boc kiriaca, i, domini- 
ealis,”"—church is called in books kyriaca, i.e, 
dominicalis. After mention of certain saints, 
viz., St. John the Baptist, St. Martin, and St, 
Nicholas, we are told (p. 84) that it was true 
what thewise man said concerning them, “Primo 
ne medium, medio ne discrepet imum.” Surely 
this would have astonished Horace, who seems 
to have thought that he was really writing, 
not upon the saints, but upon the Art of 
Poetry. At p. 94, is an account of the mode 
of spending Lent, which we quote from Dr, 
Morris's translation :— 

“In a becoming manner cometh the man who 
first showeth the priest his sins, and forsaketh and 
bewaileth them, and taketh thereof good instruc- 
tion ; and, secondly, taketh the holy ashes upon 
his head, and the six pains which thereto belong, 
sctlicet, vigilias, labores, saccwm [the fourth pain is 
accidentally omitted], inedia (why not inediam?), 
sitim, that is, vigils and toil, hard cloths, smart 
blows, seldom to eat, and less often to drink; 
thirdly, to go in procession on Palm Sunday; 
fourthly, to receive absolution on Sheer Thursday, 
which looseneth the sin-bonds ; fifthly, to creep to 
the cross on Long Friday ; sixthly, to go on Easter 
Eve around the font which denoteth the holy 
sepulchre ; and, seventhly, to go to the holy table 
and to eat the bread.” 

Perhaps the most curious examples of 
popular preaching are afforded by the pas- 
sages in which statements in natural history, 
almost invariably absurd and unfounded, and 
therefore, perhaps, all the more firmly believed 
in, are made to yield religious instruction. 
For example :—“ There is one sort of serpent 
that covereth her head with her body when 
harm is offered her, for her life is in her head, 
So did Job,” &e. (p. 194). Again,— 

“There is another sort of serpent, out in other 
lands, that hath in her head a precious stone, and 
the inhabitants sometimes charm her, and so cap- 
ture and kill her, to obtain possession of the 
jewel ; but when the serpent perceiveth that they 
are seeking her, she guards herself from them, as 
the Psalmist saith:—‘Sicut aspidis surdze, et obtu- 
rantis aures suas... .. Let us observe this good 
example, and follow her according to our ability.” 
(P. 196.) 

“There is another kind of serpent that, when 
it is old, becometh young through its wis 
dom. Listen, now, in what way. When she is 
very thirsty, she cometh to a well, and drinketh 
so great a draught that she bursteth asunder, and 
then vomiteth her venom, and cometh to a stone 
that has been pierced, and creepeth forcibly 
through the narrow hole, and so leaveth her skin 
behind her; then she gets another skin, and 
becomes quite new. We are all as the serpent,” 
&c. (P. 198.) 

The moral is, that we are to drink in 
sermons till our hearts burst ; to creep through 
the narrow holes, which are the Saviour’s 
wounds, and so to forsake our sins, and be- 
come young in purity. 

The volume also contains three thirteenth- 
century hymns, from an Oxford MS., with a 
photo-lithograph and transliteration of themusic 
of two of them. There is also a fac-simile of 
leaf 69 of the Trinity MS. These fac-similes are 
of great service, and we hope that the Early 
English Text Society may see the wisdom of 
issuing many of them. ‘They explain the 
nature of the MSS. in a way that no descrip- 
tion can attain to. We have frequently found 
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that printed texts differ from the fac-similes 
more than they should do; but Dr. Morris’s 
text at p. 91, as compared with the fac-simile, 
proves to be perfectly correct. The best news 
of all is that Dr. Morris intends, when the 
third series of Homilies is printed, to add a 
glossary to the whole collection. This will be 
of the utmost service, as many of the words 
are hardly to be found elsewhere, and nearly 
all of them are useful in some way. We trust 
that the glossary will be a very full one. 

We call attention to a singular error at 
p. 217. The MS. reading a dno does not 
mean ad numero, but a domino. 








DEMONOLOGY. 

Where are the Dead? or, Spiritualism Ex- 
plained. An Account of the Astounding 
Phenomena of Spiritualism, affording Post- 
tive Proof, by Undeniable Facts, that those 
we Mourn as Dead are still Alive, and can 
Communicate with us ; that Spiritualism ts 
sanctioned by Scripture, and consistent with 
Science and Common Sense : with Specimens 
of Communications Received, Extracts from 
tts Literature, Advice to Investigators, Ad- 
dresses of Mediums, and all Useful Informa- 
tion. By Fritz. (Simpkin, Marshall & Co.) 

Spirit-Mediums and Conjurers: an Oration 
delivered in the Cavendish Rooms, London, 
on Sunday Evening, June 15th, 1873. By 
George Sexton, LL.D. To which ts ap- 
pended Rules to be observed at the Spirit 
Circle, (Burns.) 

In the dead season we do well to concern our- 

selves with the doings of the dead, and look 

up the ghosts who are flitting about the silent 
town. What better course is open to the soli- 
tary dweller in a deserted city, whose friends 
of this life have departed to other lands, and 
who is growing weary of his own company? 
A man with a taste for society must find 
associates of some sort, or pine away ; and 
we can assure our readers that the bogies and 
demons to whom Fritz has introduced us are 
diverting companions. The spirits have come 
on wonderfully of late. The time is not far 
distant when their most remarkable achieve- 
ments were to rap tables, raise heavy furni- 
ture in the air, deliver communications which 

Prof. Huxley called “twaddle,” and enable 

Mr. Home to walk about ceilings like a fly. 

But now-a-days they are confounding the 

scoffers who charged them with inability to 

do or say anything serviceable to the living. 

Not content with carrying a prodigiously fat 

woman over the chimney-pots of London, 

throwing stones at the windows of suburban 
trades-people, and shooting whole hundred- 
weights of vegetables through walls of solid 
masonry without injury to fruit or stone-work, 
they have applied themselves to the useful 
arts and sciences with astounding results. As 
physicians, they write prescriptions, and as 
lawyers, they give opinions. They paint pic- 
tures, practice photography, give lessons in 
music, deliver lectures on religion, morals, and 
social science, and throw off poetry by the 
volume a day. Spirit-life moves faster than 
human existence. Every week gives us a 
novel ‘‘manifestation” and staggering develop- 
ment. Mr. Home has been so completely 
distanced by the younger mediums, that he 
has fallen into disesteem in spiritual society 
as an utterly worked-out practitioner. Even 





though he were to fulfil the predictions of his 
former admirers, by floating round the dome 
of St. Paul’s, or prevail on the dear spirits to 
pull him out another yard, and tie him into a 
true-lover’s knot, he could not recover his lost 
leadership of the mediumistic army. He is 
an actor of the past. We are living in the 
period of Miss Florrie Cook and Mr. Morse, 
the famous trance-lecturer on things in 
general. Poor Serjeant Cox, whoth the 
Quarterly called the most gullible of man- 
kind, is scouted as an unbelieving Thomas, 
a hardened sceptic, and is treated by the 
spirits in the most cruel and ungrateful 
manner. 

Gratefully remembering the past services of 
the volant Guppy, let us pay a visit to the 
young lady whose achievements are just now 
the talk of spiritual society. She lives in a 
humble suburb. The dear spirits prefer un- 
fashionable to aristocratic quarters. Haunting 
the homes of the populace, they are shy of 
entering the mansions of the great. They 
found Mrs. Guppy in a small street near 
Holloway Prison, and distinguished themselves 
by sportiveness at Peckham Rye. Perhaps 
the interest taken in ghosts by dwellers in the 
West-End is in some degree due to the fact 
that the spirits must be sought in distant and 
mysterious regions. Miss Florrie Cook resides 
at Hackney, where her papa is known as “a 
respectable man, in some small commercial 
line of life.” Described as “a pretty, Jewish- 
like little girl,” she is sixteen years old, and 
surrounds herself with demons in the small 
breakfast-room, next the kitchen, of her father’s 
house. It is another proof of the lowliness of 
the spirits, that they prefer the kitchen to the 
drawing-room, and are more lively in poky 
breakfast parlours than in rooms of state. 
All the members of the Cook family are more 
or less spiritual. Florrie’s little sisters “ dis- 
course of spirits in the most off-hand way.” 
Fritz gives several accounts of séances, light 
and dark, at Mr. Cook’s dwelling; and it 
appears that one evening’s entertainment 
closely resembles another. Having assembled 
her friends in the basement parlour, Florrie 
enters a small closet, the door of which, opening 
into the room, is provided with a hole at the 
top. On retiring to this cabinet the young 
lady takes with her a roll of tape, or ball of 
strong string, or a supply of thin twine. The 
door of the cabinet is secured with a key, An 
interval of a few minutes, and the company 
in the parlour hear a voice, that comes through 
the door of the cabinet, and bids them open 
the mysterious cupboard. On obeying the 
order, they see Miss Florrie, sitting on a chair, 
and bound to it with the tape, small cord, or 
twine. Of course the spirits have tied her to 
the seat. The sceptic who ventures to suggest 
that the girl may have arranged the bonds 
for herself finds himself frowned upon as a 
rude and foolish person. It is enough for 
spectators to observe that Florrie is “tied 
round the neck, arms, and legs to the chair, in 
a very uncomfortable and apparently secure 
manner,” and to understand that the spirits 
have so fastened her. ‘This inspection of the 
bound girl being made, and seals put on the 
knots of her bonds, the company retire to 
the darkened room, and the door of the 
lighted cabinet is again locked on Florrie. 
All now being ready for the second part of 
the performance, the occupants of the parlour 





look towards the hole at the top of the 
door of the cabinet, through which aperture 
a hand, an arm, aye, sometimes two hands, are 
soon Of course the hands are not 
Florrie’s. How should they be, when she is 
known to be bound “hand and foot” to her 
seat? When they have been touched and 
played with by the excited beholders, the 
hands are withdrawn, and soon a spirit shows 
its face at the opening — first the head of 
“Katie,” who is Miss Cook’s choicest spirit ; 
then a second head, ‘surmounted by a turban, 
and with a decidedly eastern expression of 
countenance and dark complexion” ; then the 
face of the “ Haverfordwest spirit,” with or 
without “the scar over the left eye.” When 
spiritual faces have ceased to appear behind 
the square hole, and the spectators have grown 
weary of looking in vain for more manifesta- 
tions, a spirit - voice enjoins them to open 
the cabinet again, and see that the entranced 
damsel is still in bondage, with unbroken seals 
on the knots of the ligatures. The séance may 
have other incidents. There may be raps, or 
the spirits may talk with human voices, or, 
the candle in the cabinet having been extin- 
guished, mysterious, phosphorescent lights 
may render the darkness terrible. But enough 
has been said for a general report of an even- 
ing’s performance at the home of the Hackney 
medium. To materialistic outsiders, who 
have attended the seances of Messrs. Maskelyne 
and Cooke, or only read Dr. Sexton’s admis- 
sions respecting the delusive appearance of 
security which may be given to insecure bonds 
by the practitioners of rope-trickery, it may 
appear possible to account for Florrie’s doings. 
“T will show you the kind of knot that is 
used by these gentlemen,” said Dr. Sexton, in 
his exposure of the exposers of spiritualism, 
“and you will see how easy it is to get the 
hands out, although the rope looks most secure. 
You may even seal the end, as the doing so 
will not present the slightest difficulty in the 
way of getting out again.” If Miss Florrie 
Cook is really bound fast, as well as with 
apparent security, it is unfortunate for her 
that none of the several accounts of her 
exploits, given in Fritz’s compilation, satisfies 
the suspicious reader on so important a 
point. But, though Miss Florrie may appear 
to gross materialists to be nothing more than 
a childish imitator of the Davenports, and a 
performer of repeatedly explained impositions, 
she is rated otherwise by the spiritualists, 
who declare her a veritable medium, and 
by the “spiritually disposed,” who like to 
call themselves “impartial observers.” Any- 
how, the young lady has succeeded in her pro- 
fession, and made her papa famous. 

Leaving the scene of Miss Florrie’s perform- 
ances, let us visit the photographic studio in 
the Holloway Road, where Mr. Fred. A. 
Hudson is surrounded by spirits who persist 
in putting their likenesses on the plates placed 
in his camera. In March of last year he 
had “developed” a likeness of the famous 
Mrs. Guppy, when, to his astonishment, there 
appeared on the plate the semblance of a 
spirit by the side of the lady’s portrait. 
Experiments, following on this strange inci- 
dent, satisfied Mr. Hudson that he could 
produce any number of “spirit-photographs” 
by exercising his industry in the presence of 
a medium. Subsequently, he discovered that 
he could produce the same results in the 
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absence of a regular medium—a fact which is 
supposed to indicate that he is himself 
possessed of mediumistic power. It is need- 
less to say that the fortunate photographer 
has for several months driven a thriving trade 
in spirit-pictures. But his success has been 
attended with detraction and calumny. Persons 
have been found so incredulous as to question 
the genuineness of the portraitures, and so 
malicious as to accuse the artist of practising 
the artifice of “ ‘double exposure,’ a trick by 
which any photographer can easily produce 
‘ghosts’ ad libitum.” He has been covered 
with abuse, and threatened with legal pro- 
ceedings by those who are perverse enough to 
imagine themselves the dupes of trickery. 
But he perseveres in the path of duty, heedless 
alike of suspicion and slander. ‘He has 
steadily,” Fritz informs us, “ignored the 
insinuations of his enemies, and seems likely 
to survive the suspicions which his extra- 
ordinary productions have excited even in the 
breasts of spiritualists themselves.” 

Whilst the spirits are enriching this photo- 
grapher, other demons are producing pictures 
in water colours and in oil. To explain the 
process by which the works of higher art 
come into existence, we must say a few 
words about “ trance-mediumship.” There are 
mediums so completely under the control of 
particular ghosts that their bodies may become 
mere instruments of spiritual will. The 
defamers of Mr. Home assert that he, assuming 
the voice and character of the deceased Mr. 
Lyon, told Mrs. Lyon to make over to him 
a considerable portion of her estate. But those 
who judge Mr. Home charitably and spiritually, 
affirm that the medium was in no way account- 
able for the admonition that passed from his 
lips to Mrs. Lyon’s mind. He was at the 
time entranced; and during his trance his 
body was taken absolute possession of by the 
spirit of the late Mr. Lyon, who was the 
actual speaker of the words which came from 
the unconscious medium’s mouth. “The 
will-power of the controlling spirit,” observes 
Fritz, in explanation of a trance-medium’s 
complete subjection to ghostly agency, ‘‘ enters 
the muscular and nervous system of the 
medium, and the connecting /ink between the 
mind and the body are, for the time being, at 
the service of another intelligence.” Thus it 
was with Mr. Home when he was the uncon- 
scious instrument through which Mr. Lyon, in 
the spirit, addressed his widow, in the flesh. 
Thus, also, it zs with the trance-mediums 
whose hands are used for the production of 
pictures by the spirits of the old masters 
of painting. When Mr. Duguid, the picture- 
producing trance-medium of Glasgow, threw off 
a sketch which had a faint resemblance to an 
engraving of Ruysdael’s ‘ Waterfall,’ he knew 
nothing of the doings of his hands, which 
were moved by the “will-power” of the 
Dutch painter’s spirit. This being the case, 
one is surprised to learn that Ruysdael’s spirit 
advised the medium to attend the Glasgow 
Government School of Art, for the sake of 
acquiring greater manual facility. If Duguid’s 
intelligence was no power in the transaction, 
why was he admonished to take lessons in 
drawing? Perhaps Ruysdael of the spirit 
thought that his fleshly instrument would be 
more easily controlled if its muscles were 
exercised in the mechanical part of drawing. 
But Duguid’s ease is, perhaps, less remarkable 





than that of Charles Swan, etat. 15, nephew 
of Mr. Thomas Wilson, ironmonger, of the 
Market Square, Aylesbury. This wonderful 
youth’s body has been repeatedly taken posses- 
sion of by the spirits of Vandyck, Ruysdael, 
Hogarth, Turner, and Sir Charles Eastlake ; 
and in a condition of trance-mediumship he 
has touched in a large gallery of pictures, 
which, though scoffers declare them to be the 
lad’s own performances, are, in truth, the works 
of the afore-named masters. Fritz admits that 
“very few of these works are equal to the 
productions of the same artists during life,”— 
a fact which, he suggests, ‘‘ may be consoling 
to the living members of the profession, as no 
doubt the present Royal Academy would 
scarcely like being subject to the competition 
of the old masters.” 

The reader is by this time so familiar with 
the conditions of trance-mediumship, that it 
will cause him no surprise to learn that Mr. 
J. J. Morse, “the most celebrated trance- 
medium in England,” is the mere speaking- 
tube of Tien-sien-ti, who was a Chinese 
mandarin some hundred and forty years ago. 
Possessed by the spirit of this whilom man- 
darin, Mr. Morse unconsciously lectures on 
various questions of moment, at the Spiritual 
Institution, 15, Southampton Row, London, 
and other places of spiritualistic reunion. The 
wisdom that, under these circumstances, comes 
from his lips, is not his own wisdom. How 
should it be, since he is a man of no educa- 
tion, and only four years ago was the pot-boy 
of a London tavern? Gross materialists may 
think him a learned orator. But the spiritual 
need not to be told that his trance-speeches 
are the philosophic utterances of the ghostly 
Tien-sien-ti. To silence Prof. Huxley and 
other people who accuse the spirits of talking 
‘‘twaddle,” Fritz gives some choice specimens 
of the mandarin’s doctrine. Denying that the 
spirits of the stout are more corpulent than 
those of the lean, Tien-sien-ti, to the great 
relief of the ‘‘ Claimant,” has declared, by the 
mouth of his instrument, J. J. Morse,— 
“The spirit assumes normal proportions, unin- 
fluenced by any diseased conditions which may 
have produced the stoutness in earth-life. When 
spirits appear to seeing mediums, it is necessary 
that they should assume their earth-form in order 
to be identified. Those not long departed retain 
a full memory of their earthly condition, and thus 
appear externally in the earth-form. 

Respecting the immortality of idiots, the 
Chinese philosopher has pronounced, through 
the lips of his pot-boy,— 

“Are idiots immortal—absolute and hopeless 
idiots? If the laws permit of the deposition of 
the spiritual body within the physical body, then 
they are immortal, for it is the possession of an 
external form which constitutes individuality. 
Only asmall proportion are incapable of elaborating 
the spirit-body. When they pass into the spirit- 
world they are like children, and require the same 
kind of education and treatment.” 

It appears that the ghosts of Englishmen 
wear trousers and coats for some time after 
death, when they gradually relinquish them 
for more spiritual garments.— 

“The dress of spirits,’ says Tien-sien-ti, “does 
not depend so much on the exigencies of climate, 
as it is a question of choice on the part of the 
wearer. On its first entrance into the spirit-world, 
the spirit follows its earthly habits, which alone 
occupy its memory in that respect. Spirits who 
are advanced a stage farther wear long flowing 
robes, indicative of their degree of development. 








Those in the lower spheres are clothed in a more 
material garb, the style of which is nearly allied 
to earthly fashions, and less spiritual than in the 
case of those who have ascended higher.” 

By the mouth of another trance-medium, a 
ghost, of authority in spiritual circles, has 
declared concerning drunkards,— 

“The drunkard on entering the spirit-world has 
an uncontrollable desire for more drink. He longs 
to return to the earth, and when there he impresseg 
some individual to drink, thereby gratifying hig 
former propensity at the expense of some one else, 
In very many instances, the drunkard is incited 
to drink by the spirit of a deceased drunkard, but 
not always. The appetite for drink possessed by 
a drunkard after death continues oftentimes for a 
long period : in other cases not so long.” 

Is Prof. Huxley satisfied that he has done 
the spirits injustice ? 

Of Lord Byron’s style, when he writes in 
the spirit by the hand of his trance-mediun, 
Thomas L. Harris, of the United States, the 
following favourable specimen is given by 
Fritz :— 

There is a palsy on thy dying brain, 

There is leprosy upon thy skin ; 

O, England, thy last prophet pleads in vain ; 

The seer Carlyle sits thy proud gates within, 

Reasoning with thee of righteousness and sin 

And retribution—men believe him not— 

The rich more wealth, the great more greatness win ; 

The peasant grows a pauper, menial, sot ; 

Lordlings drink, dice, and drab, fearing no Chartists’ 
plot. 

Yet wide and deep, from Mersey to the Thames, 

The rankling evils of the social state 

Ripen te ruin. Hell’s devouring flames 

Burn in thy breast, while sleek red-tapists prate 

Of “ Progress,” and the Tory Press cry “ Wait.” 

France, now your friend, ere long shall be your foe. 

Your satraps feast with Cyrus at the gate, 

Your wooden walls rot fast as April snow,— 

The bull with gilded horns waits the destroyer’s blow. 

In justice to Fritz, it must be admitted that 
his book will be read with interest by two 
different classes of readers. The spiritualists 
will regard him as a worthy champion of their 
cause ; the anti-spiritualists will applaud him 
for his ludicrous revelations. Dr. Sexton's 
oration is a less commendable performance. 
The doctor is furious with Messrs. Maskelyne 
and Cooke for their exposures of certain tricks, 
and he speaks furiously. Perhaps the doctor 
was only a trance-medium in respect to the 
oration, Anyhow, the spirit which inspired 
him at its delivery was a spirit of wrath. 








Our Public Records: a Brief Handbook to 
the National Archives. By A. C. Ewald 
(Pickering.) 

BETWEEN our Public Records and the Arabian 

Nights there does not seem to be any affinity, 

but a curious inquirer may discover a relation- 

ship. Ali Baba would never have regaled his 
eyes with a sight of the wealth in the 
mysterious cave if he had not learnt the 
charm, the “Open sesame!” which gained for 
him the much-coveted entrance. The treasures 
in the Public Records were long known by 
many scholars to exist, but it was a weary 
time before the late Mr. John Bruce and 
others understood that persistence was the 
modern ‘Open sesame !”—and before it the 
rock opened, and the family of historical 
students were told by the beneficent Genius 
of the Rolls to enter and help themselves. 

Further, for our own part, we never think of 

Aladdin in the Enchanted Gardens, filling his 

bosom with the delicious jewels of fruit, but 
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we think of ardent inquirers eagerly gathering 
their harvest of facts. When, after difficulty 
and obstruction, the son of the tailor of 
Bagdad obtains possession of the old lamp, 
and with it much more than mortal man 
would care to possess, we begin to fear that 
wicked magician from afar, and there come 
to our mind the figures of a young writer 
who has brought to light again some long- 
forgotten truth, and of some expert publisher 
who gets all the profit of it. 

Loudly as historians and other authors 
knocked at the gates of the Record Office, they 
did not invariably step in, even when the doors 
were partially, or perhaps widely, thrown open. 
One of the many singular traits of the late 
Lord Macaulay’s method of writing history 
consisted in his laboriously obtaining know- 
ledge of the existence of documents which he 
much needed, and, having got so far, never 
taking the trouble to consult them. In this, 
Hume differed very much from Macaulay. 
Hume was recommended to consult the records 
of our early history, but his answer was that 
he did not see the use of it. The later 
historian was aware of the use, but he turned 
the knowledge to no account. The result was 
the same in both cases. 

But there are individuals who see no more 
use in books than they do in records. When 
we make this remark, let no reader of ours 
entertain any dreadful thought of our being 
about to enter upon the history of the Alex- 
andrian Library. All we really know about 
it is, that its dispersion was such a disgraceful 
act Christian people have put the responsi- 
bility on the shoulders of an “Infidel.” 
Caliphs are not the only persons who argue in 
the same way Omar is said to have done, as to 
the book of their especial divinity, and others 
which agree or disagree with it. We can, 
however, call to mind only one individual who 
(taking the story as true) has recorded his 
approval of the supposed fact. A noted 
Presbyterian minister, in London, chronicled 
the gratification he experienced in thinking of 
the destruction of volumes in which there was, 
probably, a vast amount of history and argu- 
ment which went against his own views of 
things in general, and religious questions 
in particular. That Library and the four 
thousand public baths in the city show how 
learning and cleanliness, therefore refinement, 
went hand-in-hand together. The Ptolemies 
may have been exceedingly objectionable 
people on many accounts, but they established 
the Library, and threw it open with the large- 
mindedness of Masters of the Rolls — but 
whatever existed in the famous Library has 
disappeared. Had there been a Mr. Ewald to 
make a catalogue of contents and to circulate 
copies of it, we might have known at this day 
much, instead of nothing at. all, of this great 
collection. 

When another twelve centuries have passed 
away, people will not be so ignorant of 
the great collections in the city of London. 
Scholars have edited the Chronicles in our 
great libraries, or have calendared the docu- 
ments in our Record Office and other institu- 
tions. It is the especial merit of Mr. Ewald 
that he has given an account of Chronicles and 
Calendars, and directed the inquirer where 
he will most readily find the object of his 
research, When our author explains how the 
records were once given up to rats and other 





vermin ; were flung into one obscure corner, 
packed away in another to rot in dirt and 
damp, pitched into sheds, vaults, stables, and 
all sorts of least probable places for the 
finding of them ; how inaccessible they were, 
what hopeless disorder they were in, and so on, 
we can estimate the toil, and we have reason 
to think of Hercules and his labours with 
supreme contempt. This confusion, attended 
by loss and ruin, was not the fault of exalted 
persons, who are generally made to bear the 
burden of blame for everything. “Had it 
not been,” says Mr. Ewald, “ for the interest 
manifested by the early sovereigns of England 
in the preservation of the records, our archives 
would have been, in all probability, entirely 
neglected.” If any exception can be made to 
this, it applies only to Richard the Second, 
“who was accused of defacing those archives 
which related to the state and government of 
the kingdom.” 

In spite, however, of the commands and 
suggestions of those more enlightened princes, 
keepers were heedless of the treasures en- 
trusted to them. In the reign of Edward 
the Sixth, many records were discovered in an 
old house in the Tower, their existence being 
totally unknown until search was made for a 
convenient place to deposit gunpowder in. 
So long had they remained against the walls, 
that many of them were eaten and destroyed 
by the lime! Another accident barely saved 
the legal document which warrants all our 
liberties. An antiquary was just in time to 
arrest the hand of a tailor who was about 
to cut Magna Charta into slips wherewith to 
measure gentlemen for suits in the latest 
fashion! The perils that records, chronicles, 
and State papers have encountered, are told 
by Mr. Ewald in full detail. Many have been 
stolen by highly respectable thieves, but the 
salvage from all perils is enormous. Lord 
Romilly caused these papers to be open for 
the inspection of all interested in them. The 
records have been printed, the State papers 
have been calendared, and Sir T. D. Hardy, 
Mr. Sainsbury, and lastly, Mr. Ewald, have 
made the way easy to a knowledge of what 
the great collection contains, and to the best 
means of giving that knowledge application. 
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‘EAGLE AND Dove’ is a semi-patriotic, semi- 
religious story, of a kind of which a copious 
supply has been furnished by societies for 
spreading the Roman Catholic creed. The 
story is from the French text of Madlle. 
Fleuriot, a Breton writer, of Saint Brieuc, 
whom Balzac might have taken as a model 
for his ‘Muse du Département.’ Madlle. 
Fleuriot habitually cultivates poetry under the 
inspiration of Sainte Anne d’Auray, and prose 
under the auspices of the Archbishop of Tours. 
Perhaps it would have been better for every- 
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body’s sake that her English translator had 
left the female bard of Saint Brieuc to her 
select circle of pilgrims and loyal Bretons, for 
there are enough trashy contributions to fiction 
daily written in English, and we need not swell 
their number with the trashy contributions 
written in French. Such not being the case, 
Malle. Fleuriot has hardly so much celebrity 
that she can afford to be deprived of her rights 
to the authorship of ‘Eagle and Dove,’ and Miss 
Emily Bowles might as well have inscribed 
the author’s name on the cover instead of her 
own, unless she be anxious to claim the stuff 
it contains. Miss Bowles’s translation is the 
most lamentable specimen of French literature 
that was ever offered to a disappointed English 
reader. ‘Eagle and Dove’ is a weak tract,— 
a Roman Catholic tract,—hidden beneath a 
thin coating of fiction, and displays a really 
surprising want of invention. The scene is laid, 
of course, in Brittany, the classical land of the 
throne and the altar. The “ Eagle” is a young 
barrister, more sheepish than eagle-like, afflict- 
ed with a name unpronounceable, and “ whose 
words fall from his lips like shells”; the “Dove” 
is his sister Anne, his guardian ang :1—a pious 
young lady, whose eyes pour out * pure mag- 
netic currents of bright enamel” and “ warm 
gushes of pure deep tenderness.” The young 
man, whose words fall from his lips like shells, 
finds himself ill at ease in the little town of 
Quimperlé, and accepts the offers of a rich 
Parisian manufacturer (himself owning a 
Mephistophelic brother, and a daughter, who 
in course of time turns out a pétroleuse), the 
more willingly as he has been disappointed in 
love with a girl of noble extraction, bearing also 
a name very difficult to pronounce. The “Dove” 
accompanies her brother to Paris, and is sud- 
denly made aware that he is doomed to per- 
dition because he refuses to put up in the 
Quartier du Jardin des Plantes,—a saintly 
quarter, it seems,—and eschews confession. 
But, thank Heaven, the war comes, and he 
of the bombshell words enlists in a regiment 
of volunteers, while the “Dove” tends the 
sick. In the course of the siege of Paris he 
gains such rapid distinction that he is a 
colonel at the end of it. He further does his 
duty as a soldier by contributing to the defeat 
of the Communists, and triumphantly returns 
to his native town, where he espouses the girl 
of noble extraction, with a name as difficult 
to pronounce as his own. For the ridiculous 
treatment of this powerful story we send the 
reader to the book itself. 

Miss Craik is growing feebler and feebler. 
Her new story is so poor a production, that 
even young ladies and curates will find it dull. 
Miss Craik has always indulged in tiresome 
repetitions, but never have we known her to 
repeat the same thought so many times as in 
‘Only a Butterfly.’ The heroine is called a 
child, or the adjectives, childish and child-like, 
are applied to her fifty-seven times in the 
first five chapters. How many times she is 
compared to a gipsy, how many times to a 
kitten, and how many times to a mouse, we 
forbear to say. Besides, Miss Craik is as 
confidential as ever. ‘You know,” “I sus- 
pect,” and all the other forms of a worn-out 
artifice, are scattered unsparingly through her 
pages. No doubt Miss Craik imagines her 
novel is a study of character, but the character 
of her heroine is so simple that it could have 
been dissected in a couple of chapters ; and 
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he other personages in the tale are mere lay- 

figures. This is a pity, for if Miss Craik 
chose, she could produce a better book. She 
is a lady, and most of our female novelists are 
not ladies; she can write English, and they 
too often cannot, and some of her earlier books 
were pleasant enough. But if she wishes for 
readers, she must abandon her mannerisms, 
and put some thought and some vigour into 
her stories. 

There are many obvious objections to the 
voluminous work on the Black Country pub- 
lished by Messrs. Strahan. Most readers of 
any cultivation will be repelled at the outset 
by the cacophony of the title—a title all the 
more repulsive from its very slight deviation 
from one of the most musical words in our 
language. Its length, too, will form a serious 
objection. Rarely, if ever, have we found it 
our duty to peruse so full a measure of letter- 
press within the orthodox three volumes. Our 
author not being content with entangling us 
in the line and fortune of two generations, the 
embroglio has been heightened by a retrospec- 
tive method of treatment, which cannot fail to 
evoke the resentment of all orthodox novel- 
readers. Again, the story is weighted with a 
heavy moral, and this moral, never lost sight 
of, comes cropping up in the most unexpected 
digressions. The stage is crowded with figures, 
too, to an extent we have never seen equalled. 
Every scion of every family within the local 
area treated of is minutely portrayed from 
the commencement of existence to its close. 
Yet, we think, the importance of the moral and 
the intrinsic merits of the tale will induce all 
resolute readers, who grapple with it, to read 
this story to its close. The venue is laid in 
one of the most interesting districts of our 
land—one of those North-Midland regions, in 
which the contrast between man and nature 
stands out most strongly, where the bold 
features of rustic scenery form a meet setting 
to the strong efforts and antagonisms of human 
toil. Lauterdale is a sequestered valley, rich 
in all mineral wealth, and marked out from 
an early period as a champ clos for the deve- 
lopment of industry and the solution of the 
true relations between the capital that inspires 
and the labour that realizes production. The 
author’s object is to lead to a better under- 
standing between the two—an achievement 
much to be desired, and to which fictitious 
narrative can contribute but imperfectly. Yet 
the fiction in this case is in the hands of one 
who has evidently had unusual opportunities 
of learning facts, and is informed by a sym- 
pathetic spirit, to which both sides of a 
growing “question” have assumed their true 
proportions. The story opens with the advent 
of a new manager at the ironworks of Dale :— 

“The relations between the ironmasters of 
Lauterdale and their work-people had hitherto par- 
taken much of the patriarchal character. The men 
looked up to the heads of the old firm as to superior 
beings, endowed with great wealth, and in whom 
was vested the right of mining for coal and iron 
for the special purpose of employing a vast number 
of workmen, who had a clear claim on them for 
regular employment and wages. The masters took 
a similar view of their responsibilities, and felt it 
incumbent on them to carry on the works and 
provide employment in good times and bad times 
alike, so that whether trade was brisk or dull it 
made but little difference.” 


The lapse of a generation alters the whole 
régime. The progress of competition, the 





introduction of improved machinery, new 
methods, alien workmen, bring the old system, 
and the new, under the auspices of an ener- 
getic manager, who takes up the direction from 
the failing hands of the old Quaker firm, into 
marked antagonism. Here is the vivid de- 
scription of two representatives of the change. 
Trade organization has stepped in. The work- 
men who have grown up in the old grooves 
are supported in their resistance to the new 
machinery by their fellows from distant centres 
of their trade. The old master, who, according 
to his lights, treated his hands as fellow men, 
and preferred neighbourly feeling to the exac- 
tion of his utmost due, has passed away, and 
the battle is to be fought out by these un- 
sparing combatants. 

“<That engine,” explains the manager, “ ‘is 
two hundred and fifty horse power, and burns ten 
tons of coal in a day. That shingler is two 
hundred and fifty pounds weight, and consumes 
ten pounds of food in the same period. The 
engine evaporates forty hogsheads of water, and 
the man will drink forty pints of beer, in twelve 
hours.’ Such,” 
says our author, 

“are the singular comparative statistics of the two 
machines. The engine, we learn, will last about 
thirty years, and will then be broken up into scrap 
iron and re-melted. The man will not last so 
long, and will one day break down, and be 
resolved into his original elements, dust and ashes. 
But what of the residuum of soul? One machine 
is altogether of the earth, earthy—the creation of 
man’s hands, born of fire, and consumed again in 
its place of birth. The other is something more 
than this, and contains one element that is inde- 
structible; and what must be the condition of that 
immortal part in the man before us, whose heart 
is overlaid with fat, whose brain is clouded all day 


,9? 


with forty pints of beer! 


The shingler, of course, is worsted; but 
what a picture! Who shall wonder at the 
crude absurdities which possess the brain and 
enlist the feelings of the working man? And 
yet there is much truth and justice in the plea 
which our author unconsciously puts forward 
for the masters who have allowed such a per- 
version of the human machine. Business of 
that kind grows too large for individual super- 


vision, It is not, one may almost say, the 
fault so much of individuals as of circum- 
stances, that human life in these crowded 


working-grounds has outrun the old kindly 
personal relations which humanized more than 
all the instruction of the schools. There is no 
sadder subject treated in this serious story, 
which deals with many phases of rough life, 
and dives into bad London purlieus as well as 
distracted battle-fields of a healthier sort, than 
the perversity of those important classes which 
are now emerging from the pupil-stage to the 
possession of adult citizenship. It is our 
author’s best praise that, being honestly out- 
spoken, he enlists our feelings on both sides of 
this instant question. Nor is he, in spite of 


the drawbacks we have enumerated, less 
successful in minor points of interest. His 
characters all speak for themselves. The old 


Quaker brothers present admirable examples 
of the different operation of the same formal 
creed on natures intrinsically different. The 
workmen are all lifelike; the Dissenters 
quaintly true to nature. As to his female 
characters, he is stronger in oddities than in 
heroines; Mrs. Maltby is far more original 
than Esther. But able as is his treatment of 
the lighter subjects, tragedy, not humour, is 





his forte; and the life and death of Jacob 
Grimshaw, the passionate antagonist of the 
unyielding, impassible Quakers, apart from the 
wider object of the tale, would furnish forth 
a sufficient novel by itself. 

“Adapted” from the Swedish probably 
means loosely translated ; but Miss Wood hag 
not informed us, in any prefatory note, from 
what original she has taken the substance of 
her ‘Love or Pride?’ The book reminds ug 
somewhat, in manner, of the lighter style of 
Baroness von Knorring, and is a tolerably 
good example of the second-rate class of 
Swedish romances, stronger in incident than 
plot, but always innocent and pretty. The 
plan of the story slightly recalls ‘The Heir 
of Redclyffe.’ A young man of immense 
fortune determines to become a tutor in a 
noble family, in order to accustom himself 
to self-restraint and obedience. Of course, 
there is a proud and lovely daughter, with 
whom he falls in love, and, equally of course, 
she declares a reciprocal passion a few hours 
before his rank and wealth are revealed 
Her own family becomes ruined, and the 
ct-devant tutor buys up the estate and presents 
it to her brother. Miss Wood, like Miss Craik, 
writes correct English; and ladies in the 
country, who have no work of Miss Yonge’s 
or Miss Bremer’s at hand, may find some 
pleasure in reading a story that combines 
the milder qualities of each writer. 

There is a good deal of scowling and 
suffering in ‘Crown-Harden’ on the part 
of bad and good people, the former of whom 
behave very rudely and unkindly to the 
latter, though their wickedness eventually 
recoils on their own pates. Two sets of 
nephews and nieces are dependent upon an 
uncle, who huffs and bullies one set during 
his life, and recoups them by giving them 
at his death the prospective inheritance of 
the other. This leads to complications which 
last till another uncle opportunely arrives 
upon the scene, and, making out a prior 
claim to the property, adjusts the conflicting 
interests. The work is diversified by the 
story of a cock-and-a-bull or medizval legend, 
which is connected with a certain tower in 
the grounds of Crown-Harden, essential to 
some of the transactions of the narrative. 
There is an obvious convenience in sending 
persons out to a tower to do dramatic business, 
which, we doubt not, will be appreciated and 
imitated by future novelists. There is nothing 
else remarkable in the story, except the un- 
disguised brutality of the wicked “‘ division.” 

‘Follaton Priory’ presents still fewer marks 
of originality than the last-mentioned work. 
The author’s heart is, apparently, better than 
his head. He has half a mind at the outset 
to give us a spicy piece of wickedness, but his 
better nature leads him to repent before he 
has completed his two volumes. Accordingly, 
a married lady, betrayed by her heart to the 
verge of disloyalty to her husband, is brought 
to her senses by the husband’s death ; while 
an elaborate process of poisoning, undertaken 
by a French lady with thin lips and a volup- 
tuous figure, is also interrupted in time to 
prevent irremediable results. The author 
shows some acquaintance with barrack-life and 
the mysteries of bill-discounting, and possesses 
a fairly fluent style. If he will disabuse his 
mind of the impression that “like” and “as” 
are convertible terms, and be sparing of the 
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trick of contemplating his own work in the 
first person, he may improve on his present 
achievement. 

In conclusion, let us express a hope that, 
though it is impossible to draw a review with 
the precision of a conveyance, publishers will 
not find anything in the foregoing remarks 
which, garbled, studded with asterisks, or 
otherwise distorted, can be construed into 
praise. ‘Lauterdale’ is the only novel of the 
week that is at all worth reading. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Messrs. Wittiams & Noreate have sent us 
the first part of a new edition of Prof. F. A. 
Lange’s Geschichte des Materialismus. The work 
is worthy of the attention of all students of 
philosophy : and the additions the learned author 
promises to make to the succeeding parts will do 
much to enhance the value of the book. 


We have on our table Murby’s Scripture 
Manuals: the Book of Numbers, by a Practical 
Teacher (Murby), — Scintillations, by H. Heine, 
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Morford’s (H.) Rhymes of an Editor, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Phillips’s (P.) Hallowed Song, Words only, 16mo. 1/ cl. 
Whitman’s (W.) Leaves of Grass, cr. 8vo. 9/ cl. 
History. 
Curtius’s History of Greece, Vol. 5, 8vo. 18/ cl. 


Geography. 
lester’s (J. E.) Atlantic to the Pacific, cr. Svo. 6/ cl. 
Philology. 
Eccentricities of the French Language, roy. 8vo. 7/6 bds. 
Ebrlich’s French Method, 2nd edit. 12mo. 3/6 cl. 
Havet’s German Composition, Key to, cr. 8vo. 4/ swd. 
Stewart’s (T. A.) New First Greek Course, 12mo. 2/6 cl. 
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Lankester’s (E.) Half-Hours with the Microscope, new edit. 
12mo. plain, 2/6 
Wilson’s (E.) Anatomist’s Vade-Mecum, 9th edit. cr. 8vo. 14/cl. 


General Literature. 
Abbott’s (J.) August and Elvie, Hunter and Tom, Schooner 
Mary Ann, Granville Valley, cr. 8vo. each, 3/6 cl. 
Alexander’s (Mrs.) Wooing o’t, a Novel, 3 vols. cr. Svo. 31/6 cl. 
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Edgar's (J. G.) Boy’s Adventures in the Barons’ Wars, 5/ cl. 
Epigrams, Ancient and Modern, edited by Rev. J. Booth, 6/ 
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Hook's (T.) Ramsbottom Papers, 12mo. 1/ swd. 

Mayo’s (W. S.) Berber, a Tale of Morocco, cr. 8vo. 2/ bds. 
Memorials of a Harrow Schoolboy, by the late C. L. H., 2/ cl. 
Minister's Chart of Autumn and Winter Fashions, 1873-4, 12/6 
Moon’s (W.) Light for the Blind, 8vo. 5/ cl. 
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Two Thousand Familiar Quotations, ed. by J. A. Mair, 1/ bds. 
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NOTES DE PARIS. 

La saison des perdreaux est rarement celle des 
livres ; et je serais bien étonné si nos éditeurs 
publiaient quelque nouveauté d’importance avant 
les derniers jours d’octobre. Si mes vieux amis 
les Hachette n’ont pas craint de lancer en pleine 
canicule le premier volume de Moliére dans leur 
belle et définitive collection des grands écrivains 
de France, c’est qu'il n’y a plus de saison pour 
Moliére et qu'il plane au-dessus de nos petites 
miséres dans le cénacle des demi-dieux. Ces 
excellents Hachette, comme les Didot et quelques 
autres éditeurs de vieille roche, sont de l’école de 
Barbier, qui écrivait 4 Boileau:—“Le Lutrin 
s’enléve ; nous en vendrons, s'il plait 4 Dieu, trois 
cents exemplaires.” Ce n’est pas qu’ils dédaign- 
ent de tirer un bon livre 4 trente ou quarante 
mille, mais ils se soucient peu d’accomplir ce 
miracle en quinze jours, et ils pensent que le 
temps ne fait rien 4 laffaire. Ils ont poussé 
lentement leur fortune, et lentement aussi la 
fortune des écrivains qui composent leur famille 
littéraire ; ils ne sont pas dans le mouvement. 
La mode est aux succés de mise en vente qui 
sallument comme des feux d’artifice et s’éteignent 
de méme; les Hachette aiment mieux faire feu 
qui dure. La librairie vraiment moderne lance 
un roman comme les magasins de nouveauté 
publient une étoffe inédite, soie et coton. II faut 
que tout le stock s’enléve dans la journée, a 
lébahissement des niais, quitte 4 n’en plus parler 
le lendemain. Nous avons assisté depuis dix ans 
& je ne sais combien d’événements littéraires qui 
n’ont pas laissé de trace dans les bibliothéques et 
dont le pile souvenir se traine misérablement 
chez les bouquinistes des quais. Tel livre qui 
sest tiré & vingt éditions en huit jours ne sera 
jamais réimprimé, tandis qu’un autre, dont la 
premiére édition s’est écoulée en six mois, se réim- 
prime tous les ans depuis une vingtaine d’années. 
Un ouvrage écrit pour durer peut se publier en 
tout temps, mais les vrais coups de bourse, en 
librairie comme en finance, ne sont possibles qu’en 
hiver. 

Si la production littéraire doit chémer, sauf 
quelques accidents heureux et rares, dés que Paris 
n’est plus dans Paris, la méme cause engendre la 
méme stérilité dans le monde des thédtres, Entre 
Vhiver qui finit et Thiver qui commence, les 
auteurs de talent ne veulent pas qu’on les joue, les 
artistes en renom ne veulent pas jouer, et le public, 
assez nombreux pourtant, qui ne va point a la 
campagne, ne veut pas aller au spectacle. Seuls, 
les directeurs témoignent un bon vouloir infatigable, 
car si leurs recettes n’ont qu’un temps, leur dépense 
est de tous les jours ; mais comment pourraient-ils, 
& eux seuls, écrire, jouer et applaudir une pitce? 
Parmi ces infortunés, ceux qui sont libres de leurs 
actions, c’est-d-dire qui ne sont pas astreints a 
perdre 200,000 francs chaque été pour gagner 
150,000 francs de subvention, ferment boutique 
pendant deux ou trois mois; mais l’année drama- 
tique recommence au premier septembre, et a 





Vheure ot je vous écris tous nos thédtres sont 
rouverts. 


Pourquoi sitét? Parceque la routine est plus 
forte chez nous que la logique. Cet usage date 
d’un temps oti les familles les plus aisées allaient 
en villégiature 4 Auteuil ou 4 Saint-Cloud. C’est 
ainsi que les théatres ont gardé l’habitude de lever 
le rideau entre sept et huit heures, quoique depuis 
dix ans les riches dinent tard et ne quittent guére 
la table avant neuf heures et demie. Si le monde 
ne change pas ses habitudes et si le thédtre per- 
siste dams ses vieux errements, le spectacle 
deviendra en France ce qu'il est depuis long- 
temps en Angleterre, un divertissement des classes 
inférieures. 

J’en serais désolé, car j’aime le thédtre, et ce 
gotit m’est commun avec toute la société cultivée 
de notre pays. Vous n’imaginez pas avee quelle 
vivacité d’intérét les frangais les plus éloignés de 
Paris suivent le mouvement dramatique. Une ville 
de moyenne grandeur, comme Grenoble, par 
exemple, consomme pour le moins vingt exem- 
plaires de chaque comédie nouvelle ; et consommer 
est le mot propre, car la brochure passe de main 
en main jusqu’dé ce qu'elle soit usée, sans parler 
des lecteurs qui s’en font 4 haute voix pour un 
cercle de femmes intelligentes dans les salons un 
peu lettrés. Les feuilletons du lundi, ot l’on- rend 
compte des premiéres représentations de chaque 
semaine, sont plus avidement recherchés que la 
suite du roman & la mode. Francisque Sarcey, 
qui occupe le premier rang dans ce genre de 
critique et qui a fait école en opposant la vigueur 
d’un bon sens alerte et aiguisé aux fantaisies 
éblouissantes de Janin, de Saint-Victor et de 
Gautier ; Sarcey, dis-je, est loracle de nos dilet- 
tanti. Il a tout un public, et un public de dis- 
tinction qui attend son avis pour savoir quelle 
piéce il faut lire, quelle il faut demander au 
directeur du thédtre local, ou méme aller voir & 
Paris, s'il dit qu’elle vaut le voyage. 

Puisque le nom de ce pauvre Janin est revenu 
sous ma plume, j’ouvre une parenthése pour vous 
dire que le feuilleton des Débats n’est échu ni & 
M. Aron ni 4 M. Louis Ratisbonne, mais 4 un 
troisiéme larron d'infiniment de gofit et d’esprit, 
M. Clément Caraguel. Avant qu'il efit écrit un 
seul mot de critique théitrale, son passage du 
bulletin politique au feuilleton était applaudi de 
tous les initiés comme une comédie fine et morale, 
de celles qui corrigent les mceurs en badinant. 
Ce déménagement sur place m’a rappelé le si¢ge de 
Belfort. Un habitant de cette ville héroique nous 
contait I’an passé que, sous le feu de I’artillerie 
allemande, on descendait successivement tous les 
étages des maisons si bien qu’au dernier jour la 
population entiére s’entassait au rez-de-chaussée. 
M. Clément Caraguel, qui est républicain sincére 
et nullement ambitieux, s’est figuré 4 tort ou a 
raison que le Journal des Débats pourrait étre 
assiégé et méme bombardé par les prétendants. 
Il s’est ému du danger qu'il courrait sous une 
gréle de projectiles en tout genre, ambassades, 
préfectures, recettes générales, décorations ; et, 
pour ne point quitter la maison, qui est bonne, il 
a porté son lit et sa table de travail au rez-de- 
chaussée. Dans ce refuge qu’il saura casemater, 
il fera de bonne besogne, car il a le jugement sain, 
Pesprit jeune, le style vif; je connais peu d’hommes 
plus dignes et plus capables de réagir avec 
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succes contre la décadence de notre littérature 
dramatique. 

Le mot de décadence m’est échappé ; je le 
maintiens, non comme un aveu mais comme |’ex- 
pression d’une crainte, hélas! trop fondée. Quoi- 
que notre thédtre soit encore le premier, sinon le 
seul, de l’Europe, et sans oublier que les scénes 
étrangéres vivent & ses dépens, il faut avouer que 
nous traversons une crise. 


Déja, dans les derniéres années de |’Empire, on 
signalait certains faits inquiétants. On avait re- 
marqué, par exemple, que le Paris de M. Hauss- 
mann, grand caravansérail, foyer de consommation 
exorbitante, ne ressemblait que de trés loin au 
Paris de Moliére, et n’était plus méme le Paris de 
Scribe. Moliére a écrit ses chefs-d’ceuvre pour 
deux ou trois cents délicats; les comédies de 
Scribe, qui sont des chefs-d’ceuvre d’ingéniosité 
sans littérature, s'adressent 4 une élite relative, 
composée de vingt-cing ou trente mille bourgeois. 
Elles épuisaient leur succés de primeur en quarante 
répresentations; c'est dire qu’au bout de six 
semaines le petit cercle auquel elles étaient des- 
tinées avait eu le temps de les voir et de les 
revoir. La vapeur a changé tout cela. Quand 
les chemins de fer ont inondé Paris de provinciaux 
et d’étrangers,—tous riches, car ils apportaient 
tous un petit capital 4 dépenser en peu de jours ; 
tous curieux; tous condamnés au spectacle, car 
‘es chambres d@’hétel sont lIugubres le soir,—le 
public restreint de Paris; ce groupe intelligent, 
nerveux, capricieux, injuste méme 4 ses heures, 
mais seul capable de donner le ton, fut noyé dans 
Télément cosmopolite. On vit les salles des 
thédtres envahies par une cohue de citoyens du 
monde, dont beaucoup savaient 4 peine notre 
langue et n’entendaient rien aux finesses de 
Yesprit. Cette invasion se porte de préférence 
aux spectacles les plus matériels; elle fit des 
succes de deux cents représentations 4 des ceuvres 
de dernier ordre, ou la farce alternait avec la 
poésie brutale des exhibitions féminines au son 
dune musique foraine. L’Europe nous a dure- 
ment reproché ces tristes fétes, sans comprendre 
quelle les avait implicitement commandées et que 
notre gotit y avait moins de part que ses appétits. 
Comment la bourgeoisie de Paris serait-elle re- 
sponsable d’un jeu grossier qui se jouait au milieu 
delle, mais sans elle et malgré elle? On avait 
dérangé toutes ses habitudes, transporté les anciens 
thédtres dans des quartiers nouveaux, changé les 
genres, dispersé les troupes d’acteurs, élevé le prix 
des spectacles en proportion inverse de leur valeur : 
tout concourait 4 destituer cette vieille et respect- 
able autorité que Corneille, Racine, Molitre et 
Beaumarchais saluaient en tremblant, Je Parterre, 
gardien des traditions et arbitre du goiit. 


Il nous est permis d’espérer que les malheurs 
de notre patrie ne seront pas un enseignement 
inutile et qu’au thédtre comme ailleurs une si rude 
expérience portera quelques fruits. On remarque 
déja que les diverses classes de la société francaise, 
et méme les moins lettrées, reviennent avec plaisir 
aux ouvrages classiques, comme si la nation éprou- 
vait le besoin de se retremper dans son passé, Le 
thédtre de la rue Richelieu, sous la direction d’un 
galant homme, heureux en tout, remet les maitres 
i la mode par une série de représentations trds 
brillantes, trés suivies, oh les petites places ne 
sont pas moins recherchées que les grandes loges, 





Chaque dimanche, dans la journée, un estimable 
professeur offre au public un spectacle d’enseigne- 
ment, composé d’une piéce du vieux répertoire et 
d’une conférence préliminaire sur les mérites et les 
défauts de Youvrage. Tout ce qui s’intéresse aux 
destins du thédtre national assiste 4 ces modestes 
et studieuses solennités. 

Mais il ne suffit point de ramener le gofit public 
aux belles ceuvres de nos péres. L’honneur du 
nom francais nous commande de refaire nos preuves 
de noblesse en produisant du fruit nouveau. Ce 
nest pas sans une profonde émotion, je l’avoue, 
que le patriotisme lettré suit les préparatifs de la 
prochaine campagne. Le cceur nous bat quand 
nous lisons dans les informations d’un journal qu’ 
Emile Augier et Jules Sandeau viennent de lire 
une comédie, ‘Jean de Thommeray,’ aux artistes 
du Théatre Frangais, et qu’Alexandre Dumas fils 
achéve, lui aussi, un grand ouvrage pour la maison 
de Molitre. Ni Augier, ni Sandeau n’ont fait 
jouer un acte depuis la révolution de septembre, 
quia bouleversé arrangement de leur vie et dévié 
du méme coup la marche habituelle de leurs idées. 
Alexandre Dumas a donné deux piéces au Gymnase, 
une petite et une grande, mais ses idées nouvelles 
et surtout cet esprit de prosélytisme excité, qui 
surabonde dans la ‘Femme de Claude,’ n’ont pas 
trouvé une sympathie unanime. Que va-t-il faire? 
et comment le public s’accordera-t-il avec lui ? 

Considérez, je vous prie, qu’une piéce de thédtre 
nest pas, comme un livre, le travail de lauteur 
seul. Un drame ou une comédie ne vit qu’d la 
condition de réussir, et ne réussit que par une 
sorte de collaboration du public. Le volume, bon 
ou mauvais, existe par lui-méme, indépendamment 
du lecteur. Qu’il plaise ou non & la foule des con- 
temporains, il restera dans les bibliothéques, et 
quelqu’une des générations futures pourra toujours 
lui faire un sort. Mais l’ceuvre dramatique est 
perdue dans l’avenir, et dans le présent si sa pre- 
miére apparition n’a pas fait vibrer les nerfs des 
spectateurs. Sur ce terrain 4 la fois privilégié et 
maudit qui s’appelle le thédtre, cest peu d’écrire 
de belles choses si elles ne répondent pas aux idées, 
aux gotits, aux sentiments du public qui doit les 
entendre. Une piéce tombe 4 plat si elle ne se fait 
pas applaudir; or les applaudissements, que les 
gens du métier désignent sous le nom d’effets, sont 
de petites explosions savamment préparées par un 
habile homme qui connait les nerfs de son public. 
Savoir d’avance ce qui fera rire ou pleurer quinze 
cents personnes prises au hasard dans Paris, tel 
jour, 4 telle heure, ce n’est pas le principal mérite 
dun auteur aux yeux de la postérité, mais c’est 
pour ses ceuvres et pour lui la condition sine quad 
non de la vie. 

Voila pourquoi les auteurs dramatiques passent 
leurs soirées au thédtre; ils sont constamment 
occupés a tater le pouls du public, 4 étudier ses 
gotits, 4 chercher sous quelle forme et dans quelle 
mesure il est capable d’absorber la vérité. Un 
Ménander, un Térence, un Moliére, qui consom- 
mait tout son temps a l'étude du cceur humain et 
& Pobservation du monde risquerait de mourir 
incompris. Connaitre ’homme est une bonne 
chose, mais ce n’est rien, c'est moins que rien si 
vous ne connaissez le spectateur, cet étre 4 part qui 
revét telles opinions, tel préjugé, telle hypocrisie, 
tel fanatisme ou telle forme du scepticisme en pren- 
ant sa place au bureau, en franchissant la limite 





qui sépare le monde réel d’un milieu factice oi 
tout est convention. 

Hélas! Peut-on se flatter de connaitre ap- 
jourd’hui les gotits d’une société fiévreuse et pro. 
fondément ébranlée, qui n’a pas eu le temps de se 
rasseoir et de se retrouver elle-méme ? 

Epmonp Aszovt, 








THE ‘ITINERARIUM RICARDI PRIMI.’ 

M. Pact Meyer calls ourattention toa refutation 
of Prof. Stubbs’s theory regarding the original of the 
very important ‘ Itinerarium Peregrinorum et Gesta 
Regis Anglorum Ricardi Primi, a.p. 1187-1194, 
the chief source of our knowledge of the facts of 
the Third Crusade, and which was re-edited by 
Prof. Stubbs for the Rolls Series of ‘ Chronicles 
and Memorials’ in 1864. Although the chronicler 
Trivet, early in the fourteenth century, expressly 
states that this book (the ‘ Itinerary’) was trans- 
lated by the Prior of the Holy Trinity in London, 
from French into Latin, yet Prof. Stubbs refused 
to believe this ; and by several arguments—now 
seen to be as specious as they looked convincing— 
“ satisfactorily” proved, as Sir T. Duffus Hardy 
says (‘Catalogue of Materials, ii. 505, n.) “that 
the whole spirit and style are so unlike those of 
any French work, verse or prose, of the thirteenth, 
or even of the fourteenth century, as to make it 
conclusive that it is not a translation.” The 
‘Itinerarium’ has, consequently, since been cher- 
ished as a choice original production of England. 
But MM. G. Monod and Gaston Paris were lately 
led to examine carefully the whole of a unique M§, 
in the Vatican, of which M. Adalbert Keller had pre- 
viously published the beginning in his ‘ Ronwart, 
and they found that this MS. was incontestably 
the French original of our Trinity Prior’s Latin 
version, though the latter has in some cases varied 
the order of the narrative, and in others intro- 
duced Latin quotations. With these exceptions, 
the Latin ‘Itinerarium’ is an exact and elegant 
translation of the French original in the Vatican, 
which is the work of an author named Ambroise, 
The French text enables us to rectify several 
proper names in the Latin one,—as “ Petrus de 
Garstonia” (preferred by Prof. Stubbs to “ Gas- 
conia”), by the French “Pieres li Gascoinz”; 
“ armigero suo Ospiardo” (“Espiardo” in another 
MS.), by the French “Espiaz uns escuiers,” &c.,— 
and is otherwise of the highest interest ; while the 
Latin translation helps the interpretation of the 
French text, which, being preserved in a single 
MS. (against five copies of the Latin one in Eng- 
land only), has obscurities and gaps here and 
there. A full account of this matter will be given 
in the next number of the Romania ; and we are 
sure that no one will rejoice more heartily than 
our learned Oxford Professor to see his opinions 
refuted by the appearance of the long-lost French 
original of his ably-edited ‘ Itinerarium.’ 








‘THE PEARL OF THE ANTILLES.’ 
65, Cornhill, Sept. 16, 1873. 

WE observe in the Atheneum of September 
13th, under the heading of ‘Our Library Table,” 
that reference is made to a book entitled ‘The 
Pearl of the Antilles,’ by Signor A. Gallenga. 

We have already notified to the publishers of 
this work that this title is our copyright, and has 
been duly entered by us at Stationers’ Hall. It 
belongs to a book written by Mr. Walter Good- 
man, an artist, who lived for some time in Cuba. 

We may observe that our book has been printed 
for several months, and that its publication has 
been only deferred until the autumn season, as 
being a better time for its issue. 

Henry §S. Kine & Co. 








THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF ORIENTALISTS. 

In this age of Congresses it was impossible to 
overlook the great advantages to be derived from 
a meeting between the students of Oriental 
languages resident in the East, and those engaged 
in pursuing the same studies in Europe. These 
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were so strongly felt by M. de Rosny, Professeur 
, PEcole Spéciale des Langues Orientales, that, 
with his characteristic energy, he set about 
organizing the necessary arrangements for a Con- 

ss, which, though at first considered more or 
jess aS an experiment, may now fairly be looked 
upon as an institution. The Programme drawn 
up by the Committee contained matter for nine 
days’ discussion, four of which were to be devoted 
to Japanese subjects, one to Chinese, two to 
Tatar and Indo-Chinese, one to Egyptian and 
Assyrian, and the remainder to Semitic and other 
Eastern studies. 

On the Ist of September, the opening Séance 
was held at the Sorbonne, previous to which a 
central Council, consisting of the following mem- 
bers, was elected : President, M. Léon de Rosny ; 
Secretary, M. le Capitaine Levallois; Members, 
MM. Adrien de Longpérier, Louis Rochet, Joseph 
Halévy, E. Madier de Montjau, Maspero, Textor 
de Ravisi, Lucien Adam, and Scheebel. By ten 
o'clock the large amphitheatre at the Sorbonne was 
crowded by Members and their friends, among 
whom it was not difficult to recognize repre- 
sentatives of almost every European as well as 
Oriental nation. Admiral Roze occupied the chair, 
and was supported, on his right, by the Japanese 
Minister, and, on his left, by M. de Rosny. After 
delivering a brief address, the Chairman proceeded 
to distribute medals and diplomas to those Oriental 
printers who have, during the last twenty years, 
distinguished themselves by the excellence of their 
work,— Mr, Austin, of Hertford, and the printers of 
the British and Foreign Bible Society, being among 
those decorated. In the afternoon the more serious 
work of the Congress was commenced bya speech, in 
French, from His Excellency Samésima Naonobu, 
the Japanese Minister at Paris, in the course of 
which, after speaking of the great results which he 
felt sure would arise from the labours ofthe Congress, 
he proceeded to say, “ As I am about to quit Paris 
immediately, I shall be deprived of the pleasure of 
assisting at your future Séances ; but before going 
I would beg to call your attention to a question, 
the solution of which is of the greatest importance 
tous. As you are aware, the Japanese written 
character has long ceased to be purely alphabetical, 
and has become, to a considerable extent, ideo- 
graphic. As long as we were cut off from all com- 
munication with the outer world, this mixed 
character sufficed for our wants ; but now that we 
are beginning to employ European words and 
ideas, we find that it is almost impossible to express 
them in writing with the means at our command. 
A modification of our present system of writing is, 
therefore, forced upon us. We are already pur- 
suing studies to this end, and permit me to point 
out this necessity to you, in the hope that you 
will see fit to aid us in our endeavours.” An inter- 
esting discussion then followed on the archeology 
and arts of Japan, in which MM. Longpérier and De 
Rosny, and Madame Clémence: Royer, the learned 
translator of Darwin’s ‘Descent of Man, took 
prominent parts, and, in the course of which, the 
difficulty of gaining precise information from native 
works, on certain pre-historic and artistic subjects, 
owing to the ambiguity which exists in the mean- 
ing of many of the characters, was pointed out. 
At the sitting on the following morning, when 
Mr. Douglas, of the British Museum, occupied the 
chair, the question proposed the day before by the 
Japanese Minister was brought forward for dis- 
cussion. The subject was introduced by M. de 
Rosny, who strongly advocated the adoption of an 
alphabetical system formed on the model of that 
established by Lepsius. The discussion which 
followed at once showed the impossibility of 
forming any international alphabet which should 
represent the syllables as written and as they are 
pronounced. Much light was thrown on this most 
u Bousquet, Interpreter 
to the French Legation at Yedo, whose intimate 
acquaintance with both the written and spoken 
languages gave great weight to his opinion. Finally, 
it was determined to hold an extra sitting on the 
Thursday evening, further to consider the subject ; 
but neither on this occasion, when an able paper 





by Mr. O'Neill, of the English War Office, was 
read, was any very definite decision arrived at 
beyond the expressed belief that it would be 
possible to establish such a recognized system of 
transcribing the Japanese syllables as should be 
available for scientific and linguistic purposes. In 
the afternoon of Tuesday the political and commer- 
cial condition of Japan formed the points of 
discussion, and drew forth from M. Madier de 
Montjau some severe remarks on the grasping 
conduct of some foreign Governments in their 
dealings with Japan. M. de Rosny then gave a 
most lucid sketch of the political and religious 
history of the country, and was followed by M. 
du Bousquet, who warmly defended the Japanese 
against the accusation of political levity. They 
are, he asserted, a people without prejudices and 
of astonishing quickness of comprehension, and 
their genuine desire for enlightenment is evinced 
by the fact that in the current year they intend 
to found 800 schools throughout the empire. At 
Yedo alone there are now five girls’ schools, three 
of which are superintended by Dutch ladies, one 
by an American, and one by a German. And, as 
an instance of their freedom from religious bigotry, 
he mentioned that next year a religious congress 
will be held at Yedo to discuss the tenets of the 
Catholic, Protestant, Jewish, and Mohammedan 
religions. The sittings on Wednesday were 
devoted to the discussion of the ethnology and 
language of Japan, in the course of which much 
information was elicited from MM. de Rosny and 
Guido Cora on the subject of the Ainos, the 
present inhabitants of the island of Yesso, and the 
representatives of the ancient owners of the soil. 
An interesting paper was then read, by M. I. Waro, 
a Japanese, ‘On the Introduction of the Chinese 
Characters into Japan, and M. Madier de Montjau 
communicated a valuable letter from Mr. Addison 
van Name, of Newhaven (America), with reference 
to the sources from which is derived the ancient 
history of the empire. According to this 
gentleman, the original national archives were all 
destroyed by fire many centuries ago, and the 
authorities now available for historians are merely 
reproductions, more or less accurate, of the original 
documents. A paper, by M. August Pfizmayer, 
‘On the Meanings of the Chinese Particle chi,’ 
occupied the remainder of the sitting. 

On Wednesday evening the Members met at a 
banquet at the Grand Hotel, and on the following 
morning they visited the collection of Chinese and 
Japanese Curiosities and Works of Art exhibited 
at the Palais de l’Industrie, when lectures on 
the various branches represented were delivered, 
by MM. Guerin-Meneville, Inspector-General of 
Sericulture, De Rosny, Rocher, Longpérier, and Du 
Bousquet. The sitting in the afternoon opened 
with a discussion on the origin and the migra- 
tions of the Chinese, subjects on which much 
diversity of opinion prevailed. Mr. Douglas then 
read a paper ‘On the Importance, in the Interests 
of History and Science, of Translating the Annals 
of the Elder Han Dynasty, and suggested the 
formation of an International Commission for the 
purpose. The proposal was well received, and 
will shortly be carried into effect. A discussion 
on the Chinese transcription of Sanscrit words 
followed, when the importance of ascertaining the 
ancient pronunciation of the Chinese characters 
by reference to the dialects of China was pointed 
out. The Marquis d’Hervey Saint-Denys then 
gave a most interesting sketch of the ethnology of 
China, as gathered from Ma Twan-lin’s celebrated 
Encyclopedia, and described the wars of invasion 
between the Chinese and the aborigines of China. 
A paper, by M. le Baron de Ravisi, ‘On the Belief 
in Virgin Mothers in China and the East generally,’ 
closed the sitting. 

At the meeting on Friday morning, M. Rochet 
read a paper on Taouism, which gave rise to a 
discussion on the correct translation of the Chinese 
character T'aou, as used in the Taouist and classical 
works of China. The classification of the Turanian 
languages was next mooted by M. Lucien Adam, 
who was followed by M. Chavée on the same 
subject. In the afternoon, M. Dulaurier, Member 





of the Institute, traced the victorious migration of 
the yellow races in the Indian Archipelago, before 
the time when the islands were separated from the 
mainland, and pointed out the affinity between alk 
the languages of the Pacific, from Malacca to 
Australia. The rest of the sitting was occupied 
by a graphic and interesting account, given by 
M. Langenhof, a Dutch missionary, of two journeys 
made among the independent Dyaks of Borneo, 
and in the previously unknown districts of Sumatra. 
On Saturday morning the question of when and 
where the Congress of 1874 should be held was 
debated. The choice lay between England, Italy, 
Switzerland, and Portugal, and was finally decided 
by vote in favour of England. It was then deter- 
mined to invite Dr. Birch, Keeper of the Oriental 
Antiquities in the British Museum, to preside. 
Important discussions followed on the Egyptian 
and Assyrian languages, and much disappoinut- 
ment was expressed at the unavoidable absence, 
through illness, of both MM. Maspero and Oppert. 
The debates, however, were ably sustained by 
MM. Rochemonteix, Chabas, Félix Robiou, Halévy, 
and Textor de Ravisi. The remaining three days, 
viz. Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, the 8th, 
9th, and 10th September, were devoted to discus- 
sions on the Semitic, Indian, and modern Greek 


languages. 








Literary Gossip. 

M. Louis Bianc is much better. 

A wRiTER, who has evidently no regard for 
the feelings of Dr. Freeman, has in the press 
a book, called ‘The Norman People, and their 
existing Descendants in the British Dominions 
and the United States of America.’ The 
author believes that the Norman race, 
generally supposed to have become extinct, 
exists, and forms a large part of the English 
people. In the course of the work, we are 
told, the early history of the whole aristocracy 
is revised and reconstructed, and very many 
thousands of families are shown to be Norman 
which have never before been accounted for. 
The work will be published by Messrs. Henry 
8. King & Co. 

Mr. Consut Hurcuinson will soon publish, 
through Messrs. Low & Co., ‘Two Years in 
Peru,’ the result of the author's personal 
observations during two years’ residence and 
travelling in the country. Mr. Hutchinson is 
said to have devoted much time to an examina- 
tion of the relics of art and architecture which 
abound in the district lying between the first. 
line of the Cordilleras and the Pacific. 

THE same publishers have in the press three 
new works by the well-known French writer, 
Jules Verne: 1, ‘The Fur-Country; or, 
Seventy Degrees North Latitude’; 2, ‘ From 
the Earth to the Moon, and a Trip round it’ ; 
3, ‘Around the World in Eighty Days,’ all 
profusely illustrated,—‘The Land of the 
White Elephant: Travel and Adventure in 
Farther India,’ by Frank Vincent, with 
numerous _ illustrations, — ‘Adventures in 
Morocco, and Journey South through the 
Oases of Draa and Tafilet,) by Dr. Ger- 
hard Rohlfs, edited by Mr. Winwood Reade, 
—the third volume of Mr. Thomson’s ‘ Illus- 
trations of China and its People,’—a new work 
of travel, by Capt. Butler, author of the 
‘Great Lone Land,’—‘ Woman in Sacred 
History,’ by Mrs, Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
illustrated with fifteen chromo-lithographs,— 
‘The Reef and other Parables,’ by the Rev. 
E. H. Bickersteth,—‘ Illustrated Games of 
Patience,’ by the Lady Adelaide Cadogan,— 
‘The Royal Pastry and Confectionery Book,’ 
by Jules Gouffé, translated by Alphonse 
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Gouffé, the Queen’s head pastry-cook, with 
coloured plates and woodcuts,—the third 
series of Carl Werner’s ‘ Nile Sketches, —and 
‘Phynnodderree, and other Tales: Fairy Le- 
gends of the Isle of Man,’ by Edward M‘Aloe. 


‘THE GitpeD AGE’ is the title of the 
forthcoming novel by Mark Twain and Mr. 
Warner, of Hartford, U.S. It will be pub- 
lished in three volumes, and will probably be 
ready at the end of October or early in 
November. Arrangements have been made 
with a publishing house, by which the author’s 
rights will be protected in England as well as 
in America. 

Miss M. Betuam - Epwarps will shortly 
publish, through Messrs. Henry 8. King & Co., 
a volume of stories, entitled ‘Mademoiselle 
Josephine’s Fridays, and other Stories.’ The 
same firm also announce a ‘ Memoir of the late 
Rev. Dr. Rowland Williams, with Selections 
from his Note-Books and Correspondence,’ 
edited by Mrs. Rowland Williams, and illus- 
trated with a photographic portrait. We 
mentioned some time ago that this book was 
in preparation. 

WE understand that the first volume of the 
continuation of ‘A Century of Birmingham 
Life,’ by Dr. J. A. Langford, will be published 
early next month. The work is entitled 
‘Modern Birmingham and its Institutions: a 
Chronicle of Local Events from 1841 to 1871.’ 
It will be dedicated to Mr. John Bright. 


Tue Rev. A. B. Grosart has undertaken to 
edit, for Mr. Gardner, of Paisley, ‘The Verse 
and Miscellaneous Prose,’ of Alexander Wilson, 
the Ornithologist. While Wilson’s ‘Orni- 
thology’ is kept in print, there is not, Mr. 
Grosart believes, an available edition at present 
of his Poems and Miscellaneous Prose. Mr. 
Grosart adds :—“I am fortunate enough to 
possess the whole of those hitherto published, 
including fugitive and hitherto uncollected 
and inedited pieces. Taking the author’s own 
texts (of 1790-1791) as substantially the 
basis, in every case I propose to reproduce 
the whole in integrity, and with annotations 
and illustrations where required. I hope, too, 
to tell the chequered but noble story of Wil- 
son’s life, with the advantage ofa large amount 
of fresh material now scattered in many 
quarters in our own country and in the United 
States. It is estimated that the new edition 
will make two considerable volumes. In both 
editions there will be a daintily engraved steel 
portrait, after Craw’s original—not idealized 
or transmogrified beyond recognition—together 
with various engravings of Wilson-scenes and 
fac-simile of handwriting, &c.” 

Pror. F. J. Curry left England last Thurs- 
day, to resume his lectures at Harvard, in the 
October term. We are glad to hear that his 
stay in England has re-established his health, 
and that he has secured help for the new 
edition of his English and Scotch Traditional 
Ballads which he has now in hand. Mother- 
well’s manuscript, before unknown to the Pro- 
fessor, has, by the courtesy of its owner, Mr. 
Colquhoun Thomson, been placed in his hands. 
Herd’s two volumes of MS. collections, which 
were supposed to have been lost, have been 
found safe in the British Museum; Buchan’s 
volumes are there too. Miss Harris’s MS. of 
the traditional text and music of forty of the 
oldest and best Scotch ballads have been pur- 
chased ; copies of all have been ordered for 





the Harvard College Library ; and Mr. Robert 
White, of Newcastle, has promised copies of 
his collection. Dr. Laing had already lent 
Prof. Child Jamieson’s MS. of Mrs. Browne’s 
ballads. There still remain the volumes in 
the Scott and Tytler (Woodhouselee) families 
to be seen; and it is hoped that the heads of 
those families will allow an inspection of these 
books and permit a copy to be made. The 
Professor's attempt to obtain fresh traditional 
ballads from living persons has been an almost 
complete failure. Two thousand circulars to 
schoolmasters, &c., in Scotland have produced 


hardly anything. Books, newspapers, and 
schools have killed the old recitations. 
A CoRRESPONDENT, who signs himself 


“One who likes to choose his own reading,” 
complains :— 


“ Wanting a complete copy of Coleridge’s poems, 
in which to make notes of a collation with the 
earliest editions, I procured the volume published 
in ‘Moxon’s Popular Poets,’ the title-page repre- 
senting it as ‘The Poetical Works of Samuel T. 
Coleridge, edited, with a Critical Memoir, by 
William Michael Rossetti.’ I find, however, that 
what I have got is a selection of eighty-six poems 
(exclusive of the dramatic works, from which 
‘Zapolya’ is omitted) out of the 188 contained in 
Pickering’s one-volume edition, published in 1848. 
Now I take leave to question the propriety—to 
use a mild expression—of calling this volume of 
selections ‘The Poetical Works’ of Samuel T. 
Coleridge. It is true that, in a note at the end 
of the Prefatory Notice, the editor says, ‘the 
present edition of Coleridge contains all his 
miscellaneous poems of high celebrity, or, indeed, 
of any considerable standing or attraction’; but (be 
the judgment right or wrong which excludes more 
than half the poems of Coleridge from this category), 
there is no notice of any such selection, either in 
the title or advertisements. Indeed, Coleridge is 
mentioned as one of the poets the possession of 
whose copyright works by Messrs. Moxon ‘ places 
this series above rivalry. There may be readers 
who prefer to have those poems doled out to them 
which Mr. Rossetti may think it worth their while to 
read ; but I submit that this is not what the pur- 
chasers of ‘ Moxon’s Poets’ would be led to expect 
by the terms in which they are announced.” 

Mr. GrorcE Grove has, as the newspapers 
have announced, retired from the position he 
has so long held. Mr. Grove, by his taste 
and energy, has rendered conspicuous service 
to the cause of musical progress, and has in 
every way endeavoured to raise the character 
of the entertainments given at the Crystal 
Palace. Mr. Grove is, we may add, about to 
join Messrs. Macmillan & Co., the well-known 
publishers, in a portion of their business; and 
this is the sole reason of his resignation. Mr. 
Grove will, however, it is hoped, take a seat 
on the Board of Directors at Sydenham, and 
contribute towards maintaining the standard 
of the artistic and educational departments of 
the Palace 
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Student's Class-Book of Animal Physiology. 

By J. A. Bullock, LL.D. (Relfe Brothers.) 
THE writing and the manufacture of a text- 
book on any subject are things so different, 
both in the spirit with which they are com- 
menced and the feeling with which they are 
carried out, that it is all but impossible to 
compare the results. On taking up the 
genuine work the advanced student, as well 
as the novice, finds a continually recurring 


| freshness of thought and largeness of view 
which of themselves stimulate to further read. 
ing and more precise thought on the subject, 
Facts are acquired as the well-fitting details 
of a much less number of interesting general. 
izations, and are easily brought to the front 
in their proper order when occasion requires, 
The manufactured text-book is, on the con. 
trary, put aside as soon as possible with a 
feeling of relief, because the unnecessary 
mental effort that has to be sustained, and 
the amount of reference to other works neces. 
sary to make up for the frequently numerons 
omissions, cause the reader to feel a certain 
degree of mental indigestion not conducive to 
prolonged attention. 

The work before us is a manufactured text. 
book in the fullest sense of the word. Its 
author has already produced, as parts of the 
same series, others on Astronomy, Physics, 
Grammar, as well as Modern and Ancient 
History. His range of subjects being so large, 
it is only to be expected that his acquaintance 
with each is proportionately superficial. At 
all events, it is certain, with regard to the 
work under consideration, that any intelligent 
medical student, at the termination of his 
second academical year, could produce 4 
similar one. From this it must not be in 
ferred that the facts of physiology are inaccu- 
rately stated, for they are not; but the 
imperfections are those of omission, and 
proper stress is not laid on many of the 
fundamental points, whilst too much is put 
on the less significant. 

The method of teaching adopted is the 
interrogatory, in favour of which there is but 
little tobe said ; for it is certain that by the 
time any pupil is sufficiently advanced to take 
up physiology as a subject of study, he will 
have advanced far enough to profit more by 
the perusal of consecutive argument than by 
having his ideas disconnected and complicated 
by such questions as ‘“ Why does the chest 
alternately expand and contract?” especially 
when the answer begins as follows—“ Its 
structures, being mostly movable, are acted 
upon by certain nerves, and are set in motion 
outwards, upwards, downwards, sidewards, 
and back again, as the necessities of the case 
require.” In order to reduce the number of 
questions within reasonable limits, most of the 
answers are expanded to include points of 
minor interest which relate to them, and now 
and then short independent paragraphs supple- 
ment the chapters. 

Although the statements in this volume are 
usually correct, there are exceptions. For 
instance, more than once, it is mentioned that 
the pulse in the female is, on the average, 
slower than in the male; that the waste of 
tissue is, proportionately, much greater through 
mental than physical exertion; that reptiles 
do not inspire, but swallow air ; and that “the 
blood-vessels and nerves which supply the 
pelvis pass through a large hole in the hip 
joint.” 

The author, being a staunch teleologist, is 
sometimes led to introduce amusing examples 
of his belief. As an instance, the question 
is asked, “Why are some glands ductless?” 
which is answered thus: “As some glands 
secrete no substance which requires to be 
carried to other organs, ducts would be use- 
less ; and as the Creator through all His works 





wastes neither force nor material, ducts in 
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certain glands are absent, and such glands are, 
therefore, called ductless glands.” In en- 
deavouring, from the answer to the question, 
«What is bone tissue ?” to form an idea of its 
structure, the only one that can be arrived at 
is that it is a system of small canals, sur- 
rounded by minute cavities, which reminds 
us of the Irishman’s predominant notion of a 
cannon, that it is a cylindrical hole. 

In conclusion, notwithstanding the evident 

ins that have been taken in compiling the 
work, we cannot think that there is any class 
of students to whom it will prove one-quarter 
as useful as the equally small elementary text- 
pook by Prof. Huxley on the same subject. 








ASTRONOMICAL NOTES. 


Ir was mentioned in last week’s Athenewm 
that the periodical comets of Brorsen and Faye 
had been re-found by M. Stéphan, at Marseilles. 
The former was detected by him on the night of 
September 1, the latter on that of September 3, 
both at about 4 o’clock (civil time) on the follow- 
ing mornings. Of Brorsen’s his description is 
that it “has the appearance of an ovoid nebulosity, 
diffused, of an excessive faintness, with a trace of 
condensation towards the central part ; the observa- 
tion very difficult.” This body was first discovered 
by Brorsen, at Kiel, on the 26th of February, 
1846, and some interesting observations of it were 
made at the last appearance in 1868. On the 
present occasion it will be in perihelion about the 
10th of October, but was nearest the Earth (about 
100,000,000 of miles) on the 10th of this month 
(September). Faye’s comet was first discovered 
by M. Faye, at Paris, on the 22nd of November, 
1843, and has been seen at every return to peri- 
helion since, in 1851, 1858, and 1866, but always 
very faint. M.Stéphan described it, when recently 
seen by him, as “ excessively faint, very small, but 
with a very distinct (bien net) little nucleus, which 
renders the observation easy.” 

A very remarkable meteor passed over a part 
of Austria and Saxony on the evening of the 
17th of June last, the observations of which have 
been collected and discussed by Prof. Niessl, of 
Briinn, in Moravia. It left a long white streak 
along its apparent path in the sky, which remained 
visible for nearly half an hour. The meteor itself 
appeared to break up, with an emission of sparks 
and a detonation audible at a considerable dis- 
tance, about a quarter before 9 o’clock—after sun- 
set, therefore. The numerous observations made 
at Vienna, Briinn, Prague, Koniggratz (of battle 
celebrity), and other places, enabled Prof. Niessl 
to determine its real path during the time of 
visibility with some degree of accuracy. The 
result was that it was, when first seen, vertically 
above a place a little to the south of Chrudim, in 
Bohemia, at a height of about 35 English miles, 
and, at its dissolution, nearly vertically above a 
village called Hernnhut, in Saxony, at the height 
of about 18 miles. Particular inquiry was made at 
the latter place, but nothing was heard of any 
fragments being found, only some non-scientific 
— stated that the meteor appeared to have 

urst in a north-easterly direction. It would 
appear, however, from a newspaper report, that 
before the final burst some fragments fell at 
Proschwitz, near Reichenberg, where some pieces 
were found nearly of the size of a fist, burning 
with a blue flame, and emitting a sulphureous 
smell ; the detonation there was loud, and com- 
pared to the firing of distant cannon. The general 
course of the meteor was from south-south-east to 
north-north-west ; and it was seen at different 
places along a path occupying altogether an extent 
of about 80 miles. 





Science Gossip. 
Mr. Sportiswoopr’s accounts, read at the meet- 
ing of the General Committee of the British Asso- 
ciation on Wednesday, areas follows. They extend 





from August 14, 1872 (commencement of Brighton 
meeting), to September 17, 1873 (Bradford) :-— 


RECEIPTS, 


To balance brought from last Account .. .. £890 1 7 
Life Compositions at Brighton Meeting, and since 400 0 0 
Annual Subscriptions ditto ditto .. .. 69 0 0 
Associates’ Tickets ditto ditto +e 937 0 0 
Ladies’ Tickets ditto ditto .. . 911 0 0 
Dividends on Stock oe oe 23610 0 
Sale of Publications 3913 0 
£4,053 4 
PAYMENTS, 


Expenses of Brighton Meeting, also sundry Print- 
ing, Binding, Advertising, and incidental Petty 
Expenses... Bes ea ites -. £362 17 5 

Printing, Engraving, &c., Report of 41st Meeting 
(vol. 40), Edinburgh on “as es 452 19 11 

Ditto on Account of Report of 42nd Meeting (vol. 


41), Brighton t 231 
Salaries, &c. (one year) oe on oe 480 0 0 
Rent and Office Expenses (Albemarle Street) « 104 5 0 
On Account of Eclipse Expedition, 1871 oe 41 3 4 
Grants made at Brighton Meeting, viz. :— 

Sewage Committee .. ed ee «+ 100 0 0 

Tidal Committee .. oa oe oe 400 0 0 

Zoological Record se ai os -- 10 0 0 

Chemistry Record os + oe 200 0 0 
For Committee on— 

Carboniferous Corals .. os +o oo 2x 9 

Kent’s Cavern Exploration oe oe 150 0 0 

British Rainfall oo os ee -. 100 0 0 

Essential Oils ws ws oe ee 30 0 0 

Mathematical Tables . . - - - 100 0 0 

Gaussian Constants ee eo oe 10 0 0 

Sub-Wealden Explorations .. oe - 2 00 

Underground Temperature ee o” 150 0 0 

Settle Cave Exploration ee oe + 6500 0 

Fossil Flora, Ireland - ee oe 2000 

Timber Denudation and Rainfall i .« ds 

Luminous Meteors ee ee ee 30 0 0 

Fossil Elephant oo wis es - 2&0 0 

Wave Lengths 00 


Sept. 17, Balance at Bank .. 


.- £897 12 10 
Ditto in hands of General Treasurer 27 3 0 


924 15 10 


£4,053 4 7 


In the Report of the Council for the year, pre- 
sented by Capt. Douglas Galton, it was stated that 
in accordance with a resolution passed at Brighton 
last year, the Council urged upon the Colonial 
Office the expediency of affording such pecuniary 
aid to the Mauritius Observatory as would enable 
the director to continue his observations on the 
periodicity of the cyclones. An intimation has 
been received from the Government that an in- 
quiry into the condition, size, and cost of the 
establishment of the Observatory is now being 
conducted by a special Commissioner from Eng- 
land, pending which inquiry no increase of expen- 
diture upon the Observatory can be sanctioned, 
but that when the results of the inquiry should be 
made known, the Secretary for the Colonies will 
direct the attention of the Governor to the subject. 
The Council have not deemed it necessary to take 
any action on the resolution passed at Brighton in 
reference to the Botanical Establishment at Kew. 
A third resolution passed at Brighton related to 
the observation in India of the transit of Venus 
in 1874. The result of communications with the 
India Office on the continuation of solar observa- 
tions in India is that a photo-heliograph and other 
instruments are in course of preparation for these 
objects. The Council were reminded that there 
are in the three Provinces of India Government 
officers engaged from time to time in recording 
observations of this nature. A Committee was 
appointed at Exeter, in 1869, on the laws regu- 
lating the flow and action of water holding solid 
matter in suspension, and the Indian Government 
have offered 2,0001. to enable experiments to be 
carried on. 


Tr is to be hoped that the vanity of the Members 
of the British Association has not led them to 
interpret the present gay appearance of Bradford 
solely as an expression of welcome to the men of 
science. The truth is that the town was last week 
en féte to celebrate the opening of the New Town 
Hall, and it is, therefore, difficult to say whether 
the flags and bunting are intended to celebrate the 
one event or the other, or both. The Executive 
Committee has shown itself unusually liberal. 
Every member of the Association, not resident in 
the town, has been presented with an illustrated 
‘Handy Guide to Bradford and its Surroundings,’ 
and with an interesting pamphlet on ‘ Bradford 
and its Worsted Manufacture,’ by G. Taylor, Esq. 





One of the Soirées at the present Meeting of the 
British Association will be held in the Mechanics’ 
Institute, in order to give the members an oppor- 
tunity of visiting the collection of Art-Treasures 
now on exhibition in that building. A catalogue 
of the collection—usually sold—will be presented 
to every member. 

A New feature has this year been introduced 
into the Meeting of the Association. Some of the 
Members of the General Committee have taken 
upon themselves to publish daily a pamphlet, 
giving abstracts of the papers read in each depart- 
ment, and of the discussions thereon. 

Surety something might be done to secure 
better organization in the Meetings of the British 
Association Committees. When the Committees 
should have met on Wednesday, many of the 
officers were not to ke found, and many of those 
who were present knew nothing about the local 
arrangements. 

WE regret to hear of the death of Prof. Czermak 
of Leipzig. 

THE astronomical observations made at Mr. F. 
Gurney Barclay’s observatory at Leyton, for 1870- 
72, Part IIL, have been published. Mr. Barclay 
feels it so advisable to reduce and print observa- 
tions at short intervals, that he has determined 
to adopt the plan in future. All the observations 
and reductions have been made by Mr. C. J. Tal- 
mage, under whose care the observatory at Leyton 
continues. 

A curious type of flint implement has been 
found by the Earl of Antrim and Dr. Sinclair 
Holden in certain parts of county Antrim. These 
implements are supposed to have been used as fine 
saws, each having a semicircular notch with deli- 
cately serrated edges. 

In the Chronique de la Société d Acclimatation, 
M. Ruimet states that by feeding silk-worms on 
vine-leaves he has obtained silk of a fine red 
colour ; and that by giving the worms lettuce-leaves, 
they have produced cocoons of an emerald-green 
colour. M. Delidon de St. Gilles, of Vendée, has 
also, by feeding silk-worms—during the last 
twenty days of the larva period—on vine, lettuce, 
and nettle-leaves, obtained green, yellow, and 
violet cocoons. 

‘Des Gaz pu Sana’ is the title of an elaborate 
memoir, contributed jointly by Dr. Mathieu and 
M. V. Urbain to the current number of the 
Annales de Chimie et de Physique. The authors 
describe in detail their experiments on the various 
conditions which affect the proportion of gases dis- 
solved in arterial blood, a similar question, with 
respect to venous blood, having been previously 
discussed by M. C. Bernard. The principal points 
to which attention is directed in the present 
memoir are the effects of repeated bleeding on the 
gaseous contents of the blood ; the differences in 
the blood-gases, according as the fluid is drawn 
from this artery or that; and the influence of 
external temperature and atmospheric pressure on 
the character and quantity of the gases held in 
solution in the blood. 

M. Dreco Franco, who is attached to the 
Observatory on Mount Vesuvius, has long occupied 
himself with the study of the gaseous emanations 
from that volcano. He has just published a paper, 
entitled ‘L’ Acide Carbonique du Vésuve,’ in which 
he records a large number of observations on the 
carbonic acid gas evolved under different condi- 
tions from this source. 

AN interesting article on ‘ The Beer of Kafirdom 
will be found in the current number of the Food 
Journal. It is written by Dr. H. J. Mann, whose 
acquaintance with South Africa gives value to 
anything he may write on this subject. The Kafir 
beer, called Uchwala, ie carefully prepared from 
millet by a process of fermentation. It has the 
appearance of thin gruel, and contains but very 
little alcohol. The jars of basket-work, employed 
to contain the beverage, are beautifully wrought, 
and form conspicuous objects in the huts ; indeed, 
“the removal of the beer-pots from a hut is very ° 
nearly tantamount to unfurnishing the house.” 
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DORE#’S GREAT PICTURE of ‘CHRIST LEAVING the PRE- 
TORIUM,’ with ‘Night of the Crucifixion, ‘Christian Martyrs,’ 
“Francesca de Rimini,’ ‘ Neophyte,’ ‘ Andromeda,” &c., at the DORE 
GALLERY, 35, New Bond Street. Ten to Six.—Admission, 1s. 








A Descriptive Catalogue of the Maiolica, 
Hispano-Moresco, Persian, Damascus, and 
Rhodian Wares in the South Kensington 
Museum ; with Historical Notices, Marks, 
and Monograms. By ©. Drury Fortnum. 
Illustrated. (Science and Art Department, 
Chapman & Hall.) 


THis is an extensive book, prepared by one of 
the most competent students of the history of 
ceramic works, and of those large departments 
of knowledge which belong to that history. 
It is clear that we are bent on taking stock of 
antiquity, so numerous and laborious are the 
catalogues of treasures of art, and relics of all 
kinds, completed or in progress. This work is 
one of the bulkiest of its class,—comprising 
more than 800 pages, besides numerous plates, 
it is an uncomfortable volume, and had better 
have been issued in two parts. 

Mr. Fortnum adopts a geographical arrange- 
ment for the treasures he had to catalogue 
—indeed, he could not well have done other- 
wise—and opens with a general introduc- 
tion, comprising a chapter on the history of 
the kind of pottery in question, which the 
reader must remember leaves large allied pro- 
vinces untouched. A second chapter deals 
with modes of production, and comprises an 
abstract from the MSS. of Piccolpasso. of 
Castel Durante, which is so curious that we 
should be glad to have the text in full, or a 
complete translation. Chapter III. deals with 
collections, and is, to say the least, needlessly 
brief. The Catalogue proper follows these 
parts, and contains introductions, giving the 
general history, with illustrative remarks, of 
the various sections of the subject, as they 
respectively refer to glazed and enamelled wares. 
Of the former class are the so-called Persian, 
Damascus, Syrian, Anatolian, and Siculo-Ara- 
bian, also the incised Italian manufacture. 
The latter class is the more numerous, and 
comprises the noble artistic and decorative 
Hispano-Moresque, and its varieties from 
Malaga, Majorca, &c., besides the more popu- 
jar, but purely pictorial earthenware of the 
Italian cities, in which the limits of decorative 
art were so frequently confounded, and for 
which, in a large proportion of instances, 
almost any design served, provided it was 
cheap. Coarse, gaudy, and vulgar blues, 
oranges, and reds were made to do duty for 
finer harmonies, and the absurdly-applied 
decorations served instead of new thoughts 
and pure combinations. 

Mr. Fortnum was one of the first to enter 
upon studies of this kind,—studies which have 
been very profitably cultivated of late years, 
especially with regard to Italian faience, but 
in no respect with more success than with 
regard to Oriental manufactures, which, per 
se, are to the purist in design, incomparably 
the most precious specimens of art applied to 
pottery. So much has been done in this 
direction within recent times, that although of 
late a clever writer followed the practice of 
speaking of what we now call Syrian or 
Rhodian ware as “ Persian pottery,” yet, with 
additional knowledge we have learnt to see a 
broad line of demarcation between the true 





Persian and that Rhodian ware which has 
nearly vanished from Rhodes and the islands. 
As studies become more comprehensive, fur- 
ther divisions take place. Indeed, Mr. 
Fortnum himself makes a very useful one, 
and wishes to bring a new term into the 
vocabulary of the lovers of “ pots.” 

Speaking of the nomenclature of the ceramic 
art, we may remark that the growing ten- 
dency to introduce fine names is almost laugh- 
able. We find ourselves writing of this de- 
corative craft, which is rarely more than an 
intelligent handicraft, as if it were really an 
art proper and complete. Mr. Fortnum is a 
sinner in this respect. He uses persistently 
and intentionally,—with an apology, however, 
—the awkward word botega, implying some- 
thing between a workshop and an artist’s 
studio. Now we take it that ‘ workshop,” 
understood as it must be by the reader of 
treatises like that before us, means all that 
botega can mean, and a great deal more. 
The English term is perfectly well understood 
in this sense, as applied to a sculptor’s work- 
shop, 2.e., the place where he and his assistants 
perform the manual parts of their art: it 
is totally different from the factory of a 
mechanic, or the “studio” of the photo- 
grapher. The same exalted idea of the 
artistic importance of the potter's craft and 
his decorative skill appears in our able and 
industrious cataloguer’s constant use of the 
term fabrique, “to express the private estab- 
lishment of a master-potter.” We fail to see 
the advantage of attempting to introduce such 
terms as these, the former of which is super- 
fluous, while the latter is objectionable because 
of its abuse by Parisian shopkeepers, who have, 
however, better excuses for using it than we 
possess. With them it is the parallel of the 
London tradesman’s “ establishment,” by which 
he means us to infer the long existence of his 
shop ; or the “mart” of the inferior members 
of the same class with us, who desire to 
convey impressions of the comprehensiveness 
of their stocks-in-trade ; it is of a piece with 
the “British workman’s” freak for calling him- 
self a “tradesman,” which he is not, but, at 
best, a handicraftsman, or at least, a workman. 

Besides the above series of classes into 
which Mr. Fortnum has divided his materials 
there is a curious and very small one, called, 
for want of a better name, “ unassigned,” 
comprising specimens of the origin of which 
no approximate judgment can at present be 
formed. The most curious of these is a jar, 
shaped not unlike a Narbonne honey-pot, but 
broader in proportion to its height, decorated 
with leopards rampant and a flowing diaper 
of oak leaves. This is certainly Italian, as 
Mr. Fortnum comprehensively styles it. The 
question is, from what part of Italy did it 
come? It might be said to bear traces of Greek 
design in more than one of its features ; its 
decorations refer to Moorish potters, certainly 
to the East. Mr. Fortnum assigns it to the 
fifteenth century ; we think he might safely 
have referred it to the previous age. It is not 
less fine than curious. The contour is 
beautiful, and the handles are applied to the 
body with a sense of what is lovely in line, 
such as we might look for in vain in the much- 
admired productions of the sixteenth century, 
in Italy or elsewhere. 

The Introduction to the book, and the 
briefer essays which deal with the minor 





sections of the subject, are all compiled with 
care and with an abundance of research which 
are highly honourable to the author. We 
need not enter on the details of these ey. 
tremely interesting productions ; it is enough 
to say that we do not know of any better 
more comprehensive, or complete sketches, in 
a similar space, of the kind in English. Catg. 
logues of this sort, being descriptive, rather 
than historical and illustrative, present few or 
no points with which a reviewer can deal, 
unless, indeed, he follows the compiler step by 
step, and tests every one of his opinions : this 
would imply labour equal to the production of 
a second catalogue. The remark applies to all 
such works as this, when limited as this one is, 
for instance, to a catalogue of ivories at South 
Kensington, which we noticed recently. The 
illustrations in chromo-lithography are gene. 
rally tolerable, a few are very good, a few are 
not at allso. Besides these, the text comprises 
a very large number of monograms and other 
signatures, dates, marks, &c., which have their 
proper value to the student. Finally, we are 
compelled to wonder why the whole treasure 
of the nation in these fabrics was not cata- 
logued at once. The British Museum contains 
the most choice collection of specimens of these 
wares in this country, if not in Europe ; it is 
not numerous, but the articles are of first-rate 
quality. Would it not have been well to have 
had the national treasures catalogued by one 
person and at one time, after uniting the two 
collections ? 








THE PRIVATE COLLECTIONS OF ENGLAND. 
No. III.—GOSFORTH HOUSE.—TYNEMOUTH. 

In the collection of Mr. Eustace Smith, M.P., 
at Gosforth House, which we have been permitted 
to see, the number of pictures is small, but they 
are of high character and great merit. Most of 
them are yet fresh in the minds of our readers, 
who, will, however, not regret to be reminded 
briefly of their charms. The most striking is Mr. 
Leighton’s fine, whole-length, nude figure of Venus, 
which was exhibited not many years ago at the 
Royal Academy. Venus, who has a dark-blue robe, 
is standing on the edge of a marble bath, stooping, 
and in the act of putting off with one foot a slipper 
from the other, as if before entering the water. 
By her side a giant rose-bush rises from a bronze 
jar. The rich colours of the flower and its leaves, 
and the dark hues of the vase and robe, are 
employed by contrast to raise the pure, almost 
too white, flesh, and the, so to say, semi-lucid 
substance of the living form. Mr. Leighton 
called this figure by Venus’s name for lack of a 
better, as is the case with many antiques; we 
therefore need not consider whether it is a true 
presentation of the foam-born goddess, or the 
figure of a stately woman, probably of French 
descent and high culture, “ beautiful exceedingly,” 
and modern in all respects, except that she 
has escaped the results of current modes of 
inducing physical deformities. The figure is a 
noble example of power in the development of style, 
that most rare and valuable element in modern 
Art; for it is drawn, barring one or two 
points, such as we need not be hypercritical 
enough to name, with extraordinary felicity, and 
that exquisite sense of grace, which rarely, if ever, 
desert Mr. Leighton when dealing with the nude 
female form. Although his men are not always 
rough enough to suit our uncultured taste, his 
women are always dignified, graceful, and, if 
smooth, never “genteel” nor merely effeminate. 
Among the grounds for our high admiration of this 
vigorously conceived work are the fine colour pro- 
duced in the painting as a whole, the local colouring 
of the honey-tinted hair and face, the beautiful 
modelling of the bust and throat. The grace of 
the attitude and the richness of the lines of the 
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composition, which are so fortunately sustained by 
the architecture, the general harmony of the tones 
and extreme refinement of the treatment through- 
out, the poetic suggestions of the background—a 
dark-blue sea and low horizon—are charms which 
make this one of the artist’s finest works. Also 
by Mr. Leighton is ‘Deedalus fitting Wings on 
the Shoulders of Icarus.’ They stand on a terrace 
high above the calm, but evil-boding gloom of the 
azure ocean—a vast dark mirror—which reflects 
the threat of the thunderous atmosphere. There is 
g lurid effect about the whole painting which strikes 
ys far more in this room than it did when we saw 
the picture at the Academy not ten years ago. In 
giving poetic suggestions of this sort, Mr. Leighton 
thoroughly appreciates the high dramatic value of 
such ingredients of a design, and never fails to 
offer them to, rather than force them on, our 
observation. The conception of the figure of Icarus 
is admirable,—we prefer it to the Daedalus, in 
which we do not find all that was to be ex- 
pected from so fine a student in classic art as this 

inter. The large robe floating about the figures 
isa valuable element of the design; the distant 
landscape, appearing beyond the nearer portion 
of the sea, is marked by a very noble conception. 
It is purely Greek in feeling, and its sentiment is 
very precious. A bronze Athene stands on a low 
Doric pillar beyond the figures, and has her back 
turned towards them and us. 

We have written so lately upon the characteristics 
of Mr. A. Moore’s art, that it is needless, and, 

thaps, ungrateful, to return to what we consider 
its shortcomings. A fine decorative picture by 
him is included in Mr. Eustace Smith’s collection. 
It exhibits a life-size figure of a damsel, who, in 
a quasi-Greek dress, stands with her back towards 
us, and from a wall-frame picks flowers, which, 
if we do not err, are nasturtiums. However 
incomplete the draughtsmanship of this picture 
may be, there cannot be two opinions about the 
beauty of some of its rarer features. 

We find here two pictures lately exhibited 
by M. Legros. One of them is the ‘Béné- 
diction de la Mer’: a French priest standing 
by the shore, with a part of his congregation 
near him. We have described this work so 
recently that we need not to do more than 
repeat, in general terms, our admiration of its 
many noble qualities. A large picture, a pure 
landscape, by the same artist, shows how a 
modern painter may successfully study the means 
employed by the grander and graver artists of 
old to produce an intensely pathetic and solemn 
effect, without being elaborately realistic or more 
than broadly faithful to the elements of a natural 
view, and the effect on them which echoed, 
if it did not provoke, the sentiment he desires 
us to share with him.. The scene comprises a 
rocky pass, scarped on either side, a rough road, 
an azure sky, and a few white clouds. These are 
the materials into which the painter has infused, as 
is his wont with figures,a sad and grave senti- 
ment, such as rarely occurs in modern landscape, 
and which was scarce at all times. Technically 
speaking, the picture is of a high class, replete 
with fine and rich colour, solid and powerful in 
tone. By the same is another large work, repre- 
senting a group of priests in the choir of a church; 
their leader, clad in red and white robes, sits with 
his hands folded on his knees. This is a noble 
figure, finely and pathetically suggestive. There is 
much of high dramatic value in the line of his 
companions. The figures, though so still and solemn 
in their broadly-folding and sombre-hued draperies, 
are apparently so full of life that we seem to share 
the irrepressible vitality of the monk who, at the 
end of the row, gazes on his downward-looking 
companions. We recognized Mr. V. Prinsep’s 
capital picture of a lady in a yellow Japanese 
dress, in the act of passing a doorway. This work 
must be still fresh in the minds of our readers. 

Besides a few fine portraits, by more than one 
able painter, and several other pictures, which, at 
the time of our visit to Gosforth House, were not 
in their places, the above form the gallery there. 
In the house is a fine early Florentine cassonne, 





_—— with carvings, paintings, and armo- 


At Tynemouth we were, through the favour of 
Mr. J. Burnett, of that place, permitted to see 
several private collettions of pictures and drawings, 
which, although not individually numerous, formed 
a considerable aggregate. Most of them are of 
high merit, some are among the best modern 
specimens. Popularly speaking, they are, with a 
few noteworthy exceptions, of the class which is 
so finely represented in Mr. Leathart’s gathering, 
recently described in these columns. The influ- 
ence of the personal tastes of the owners is, never- 
theless, distinctly marked in each case. 

In Mr. Burnett’s possession is Mr. Millais’s 
‘ Apple-Blossom,’ which everybody recollects. Its 
inspiration is similar to that of ‘Autumn Leaves,’ 
and it is only less successful than its forerunner, 
because it is more obviously expressive, that 
is to say, Mr. Millais in designing it was not, 
as before, content to leave the subtler points of his 
fine idea to the perception of the observer. The 
scythe and the pile of flowers the scythe has des- 
troyed, the untrodden but lush grass of the orchard, 
the rathe abundance of the trees in bloom, to say 
nothing of the moody looks of one or two of the 
girls, who partake, or do not partake, of the syl- 
labubs and cream which are dispensed while they 
sit, lie, kneel, or loll on the sward that grows at 
the foot of the old wall,—these are poetics which it 
is hard to misunderstand. Technically speaking, 
nothing of its kind could be finer than the painting 
of the blooming apple-trees, nothing better or richer 
than parts of the colour of the picture, nothing more 
complete than the keeping of the work as a whole. 
Near this painting hangs a canvas, which, as a work 
of art, has next to nothing in common with it: it 
is purely an “illustration,” in the old-fashion sense 
of the term as applied to painting. It is the outcome 
of a mental rather than a pictorial operation, if 
such a phrase is allowable, which makes art the 
handmaid of literature, the expositor of history, 
and obtains power, not from the genius of the 
artist, who, like Messrs. Holman Hunt, Millais, 
Hughes, and others, whose pictures at Mr. 
Leathart’s we described last week, produce poems 
in painting, but by means of the spectators’ 
pleasure at seeing representations of what he 
himself had thought of before. In fact, the de- 
signer expects his reward in the praises of the 
great number of persons, who, so to say, recognize 
their own ideas in his works. There is, of course, 
something more than a difference of degree in the 
value of pictures produced under these different 
conditions. The one set of painters create, the 
other illustrate. Now, M. Gallait, whose ‘ Last 
Moments of Count Egmont,’ a small version, is 
in question, is a complete illustrator, and, however 
dramatic his designs may be, is neither more nor 
less than one of the most successful reflectors of 
commonplace intelligence who have made them- 
selves known in this country. In private gal- 
leries one yawns before dozens of old painters’ pic- 
tures such as M. Gallait has put forth. Respectable 
in design, the best of them does not touch our 
hearts. Respectably executed as they are, the 
student sometimes looks at them with a little 
shame on account of his own apathy to their real 
merits, which, technically speaking, are usually far 
greater than those possessed by many of their 
neighbours, the very sight of which quickens the 
pulse and rouses the mind. It is the fate of re- 
spectable eclecticism to stir no men’s blood, to 
awaken no fancies, and even to touch no hearts 
except those of a certain class of the genera- 
tion immediately concerned with their produc- 
tion, and whose ordinary thoughts are aptly re- 
flected by them. A man need not have much 
insight who foresees for art of the current eclectic 
order a fate like that which has befallen the 
pictures of the minor Carracceschi. The subject 
and design of this picture are so well known, 
that we shall not detain the reader with them, 
especially as we soon get to the bottom of such 
shallow art; and the picture’s very merits tire 
us, exactly as those of Benjamin West do, a 
painter whose technical powers were nearly equal 





to M. Gallait’s. Yet West’s masterpieces have 
been banished from fine places in our galleries to 
higher rows, and then descended, to adorn for a 
while the staircases, and so, with each shifting, 
lower step by step, until the doors of the dim 
limbo below were opened and shut on them 
silently, securely, and for ever; and, all this while, 
only a few have noticed the descent and the 
evanishing. Far be it from us to say that the 
pleasure derived from M. Gallait’s art is not 
genuine, and that his admirers are not sincere ; it 
is, nevertheless, the fate of painters as of writers 
who labour for the day only, and whose art is 
as shallow as it is commonplace, to reign but 
briefly. And yet there are those now living who 
tell us that they, while in the prime of youth, 
stood behind Benjamin West himself, saw the old 
man labouring at what now seem cold pictures, as 
artificial as they are heartless, and observing the 
thinness of the white hands which were, as we fancy, 
daubing away, prayed that the venerable President 
might be spared to complete the labour which 
he and his contemporaries thought was beneficial 
to mankind. Alas! those great works have 
since completely disappeared — they have gone 
clean out of sight, notwithstanding that the Direc- 
tors of the British Institution, now itself defunct, and 
which was moribund for a quarter of a century, 
gave 12,000/., more or less,—an immense sum in 
those days,—for one prodigious picture alone. 

Such is the destiny of art which is illustrative, 
especially when, as is the case with M. Gallait’s, it 
is likewise sentimental and didactic. It would 
appear, then, that the fate of art like that of 
West, enforces the notion that, if it would endure, 
painting must exist for itself only. Not that 
didactic and illustrative design does not serve 
its turn,—e. g., no one versed in the journals and 
magazines of the period can doubt that Miss Lin- 
wood’s needlework delighted our grandmothers,— 
the dear ladies were not then old; and yet Thack- 
eray could truly describe those forlorn rooms in 
Leicester Square, which held these wonders of the 
needle—the square itself is mouldy now—as places 
favourable to solitary meditation and repentance ; 
and the pictures, their value was simply didactic, 
could not, after superhuman efforts, be sold ata 
higher price than 15/., or some such trifle. Even 
at that rate the purchaser has, doubtless, long ago 
repented of the bargain which gave him “labours 
such as Minerva might have woven, and Penelope 
would not have had the heart to destroy.” Such 
was the “neat” criticism of c. 1824. 

There can be no mistake about the vitalit 
of Mr. Alma Tadema’s little painting, whic’ 
is new to us, ‘An Entertainment in Ancient 
Rome, showing a party, with musicians, players 
on the double pipes, dancers, &c. The whole pic- 
ture, but especially its colouring, solidity, vivacity, 
and diversity of actions and expressions, form some- 
thing very much better than an elaborate archo- 
logical revival by means of painting. It is before 
a work like this that one feels hope for modern 
Art; not only because of the intrinsic merits 
of the painting, but on account of the artist’s 
entire originality of mind and the richness of his 
powers. Likewise effective in giving pleasure to 
the student is the power shown by Mr. Tadema 
to fill his designs with incidents, not obviously put 
before us, but wisely, carefully, and with play of 
fancy and freedom of invention. This last is at 
once one of the rarest of artistic faculties, and 
the strongest assurance we can have for the 
duration of the admiration which it excites. Good 
as this specimen is, we hasten past it, having in 
view more important productions by the same 
painter. Near it hangs a soundly-painted head 
by Mr. Sandys. Close to the Gallait is another 
small version. This reflects a cleverly-conceived 
picture, Mr. Calderon’s ‘Broken Vows,’ and is 
quite as good as the bigger one. 

David Cox’s landscapes in oil are not so com- 
mon that we can afford to pass over the beautiful 
one which belongs to Mr. Burnett: a charmingly 
delicate and rich example, showing, under a 
richly painted and finely modelled sky, a small 
river fowing in level meadows, a bluff of which 
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is foreshortened before us with rare skill and 
exquisite tact. This is a gem of its kind, and 
that kind is among the most precious in the 
whole range of English landscape art. By M. E. 
Frére is ‘The Little Housekeeper,’ having one of 
those pretty, homely subjects in which the artist 
takes a pious delight. The interior of a cottage 
is, as usual, the scene of this picture. Here, among 
a multitude of utensils that hang on the wall, and 
the usual accompaniments of rural domestic use 
in France, stand two children : one, a sister, older 
than her brother and companion, as in duty bound, 
has risen first, and is busily cooking his breakfast, 
while he, expectant and in his shirt, waits by the 
stove. The sentiment of the homely little idyl, 
for such it really is, is as pure as it is pretty. The 
keeping of the work is rich, broad, and sober ; 
the chiaroscuro and the colour are better than 
usual from M. Frére. 

We dwelt last week on that sense of grace and 
exquisite tenderness in designing, of which no 
modern artist has a greater share than Mr. 
Hughes. This we did with special reference to his 
* Annunciation’ and ‘Swathing of the Child by 
Angels,’ in Mr. Leathart’s collection ; less exalted, 
because the subject was less exalted, is his 
*Woodman’s Return,’ in the same collection: all 
three are tender beyond praise, and refined, with 
a curiously modern, yet anything but incongruous, 
sense of fitness. The second has, in this respect, 
a parallel in the sweetest fancies of Fra Angelico 
and his fellows, which are wholly in the purest 
strain of the fifteenth century, and must have 
been as modern in Florence then as these pic- 
tures of Mr. Hughes's are to us in England now. 
Another work, by the same artist, not exhibited, we 
believe, represents another mood of his mind. It 
is inferior to ‘The Woodman’s Return,’ with 
which the execution and mundane interest of the 
subject associate it, for it is sentimental in a 
trifling degree, and the evident “acting” of the 
principal figure is not free from a taint of melo- 
drama. In dealing with it Mr. Hughes has un- 
wisely relied too much on the attitudinizing and 
face-making of his bearded model. The picture 
is styled ‘The Knight of the Sun,’ and illustrates 
a legend, an incident of which declared how an 
old knight, whose badge was a sun, and who had 
led a Christian life throughout his career, was 
borne out of his castle to see, for the last time, 
the setting of the luminary he loved. His esquires 
have carried him to the side of a ravine looking 
over a little river, which reflects the fading glories 
of the day, the gloom gathering in the forest, 
the darkening foliage, and the stems that rise, 
rank over rank, above its placid breast. The 
time is late in harvest; sheaves stand ready for 
the garner, the trees are not without a tinge of 
autumn red. Here is the real sentiment of the 
picture, and that is a grand landscape which 
expresses so much. Our deliberate conviction is, 
that if Mr. Hughes had been content with the 
nobly pathetic expression of the landscape which 
he painted with a perfect sense of its beauty and 
poetry, the picture would, as a landscape, have 
worthily stood side by side with Mr. Millais’s 
‘Autumn Leaves,’ figures and all. We cannot 
imagine a much higher position. Although painted 
after the chef-d’auvre of the Royal Academician, 
Mr. Hughes’s picture is independent in sen- 
timent, and, if not so fine in colour, it is more 
carefully studied and more solid. But the man 
in bronze-coloured armour and a crimson robe 
spoils the whole, for there is little spontaneity in 
his expression of face, or in the hands he feigns to 
press together in earnest prayer: there is hypo- 
crisy in the lips, shamming in the shallow eyes. 
We are sure Mr. Hughes intended no such anti- 
climax as this; indeed, it may not be perceived by 
other eyes than ours, but we suspect that he has 
been led away unconsciously, for no one is happier 
in expression than Mr. Hughes, by the acting of his 
model. The esquires bear the chief performer all 
in a heap, very uncomfortably, and we do not 
feel sure they could support him in such a posture; 
a page attends, with the sun-emblazoned shield. 
Throughout, there seems a want of harmony be- 





tween the figures and the landscape. The execution, 
however, lacks nothing of homogeneity ; the colour 
is rich and true, the tone is powerful, wealthy, and 
faithful: this is really one of the most powerful 
qualities of the work. The sentiment of the land- 
scape overpowers the rest, and makes it look hollow. 

Mr. Burnett possesses, besides the above-named 
pictures, a small collection of water-colour draw- 
ings, a considerable proportion of which are first- 
rate. Among the more noteworthy is ‘A Bird’s- 
Nest and May,’ by W. Hunt,—a charming work, 
showing all the skill, the fine feeling for nature, 
and the powerful handling which distinguished 
that great master in small. The branch of may 
should be studied with unusual care, because it 
shows an extraordinary amount of clever handling, 
the result of long familiarity with the subject,— 
familiarity, however, which never degenerated into 
mechanism of execution or even into mannerism. 
Hunt’s draughtsmanship is perfectly free from 
those faults which frequently mar the works of men 
who labour—as, during his later years, the period 
to which this drawing belongs, our painter laboured 
—in narrow paths. A man may look at this beauti- 
ful drawing, as he may at scores more of the kind, 
and by the same master, and satisfy himself that 
exactly in this mode would Titian have worked, 
had he chosen to paint such subjects as Hunt 
affected. The modelling, perfect as it is, is not 
merely elaborate, at least it is not laboured, how- 
ever carefully each tint, touch, and tone may have 
been dealt with, but, on the contrary, the swiftest 
and readiest modes of execution which produced 
satisfactory results have been employed. Yet the 
execution is as solid as it is delicate. Many of 
Hunt's drawings of this period, which we consider 
that of his decline rather than of progress, or 
of the culmination of his powers, fail, it seems to 
us, in chiaroscuro, and even in breadth of colour. 
In the former quality that before us has short- 
comings. These defects, if we are right in thinking 
them defects, did not occur in earlier works, for most 
of the “old-fashioned” interiors, domestic scenes, 
and the earlier humorous pieces,—which the dealers 
of our time, and their followers and customers, the 
amateurs, so absurdly ignore and neglect,—are 
immeasurably superior to the brilliant, showy fruit- 
pieces which our friends love with fervour and buy 
at any prices. Hunt was at his best in the 
tenderly-hued greyish drawings which abound in 
fine tints of colour, which are as subtle as they are 
rich in chiaroscuro, as broad as possible and as 
harmonious in their low-toned middle tints as Del 
Sarto’s pictures are found to be. We saw a draw- 
ing, not long ago, representing a little, commonly 
furnished bed-room, with a pale-tinted paper of 
“small sprig” pattern, the corner of a very “ old- 
fashioned ” low bedstead on our right, a diminutive 
dressing-table, a small looking-glass standing on 
it, bare, neatly-scrubbed deal boards at our feet, 
curtainless window, a carpetless floor, and 
a linen blind pulled quite down before the 
window to exclude the bright morning sun,—the 
shadows on the sash-bars were thrown on it in 
the most uncompromisingly regular fashion, their 
rectangles being broken only where the blind 
undulated, because a girl, in a homely print 
dress, such as, half-a-century since, farmers’ 
daughters loved, held the linen a little aside 
while she peeped,—her back being towards 
us,—anxiously into the fully-lighted space in 
front of the house. There was so much expres- 
sion in her attitude, that the observer’s fancy must 
be dull indeed that did not supply an anecdote, 
if not a history to the figure. But, apart from the 
attitude, which concerns the subject only, the picture 
was a nearly perfect work of art, if triumphant 
rendering of effect, at once original and delicate, if 
chiaroscuro in perfection, if broad and harmonious 
colour and absolute keeping and solidity, a most 
difficult quality to attain in that effect, could make 
a painting perfect. There is a great deal to be 
learnt about W. Hunt’s art; and it can never be 
thoroughly studied, nor will full justice be done to 
him, until a considerable proportion of his pictures 
are brought together. When that is done, and we 


| hope to see it done, the world will be surprised to 
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discover how fine a master he was who is popularly 
understood to be a painter of fruit, &c. 

Near this beautiful drawing by W. Hunt hang 
a fine picture, in water colours, by the artist’s dig 
tinguished namesake, Mr. A. W. Hunt, one of the 
mest powerful and highly-cultured lan 
painters of our time. It is called ‘A Moorlay 
Scene, Northumberland. We must, having 4 
considerable number of important works by thi 
painter in view, abstain from treating this capita 
specimen of his powers at length ; let it suffice to 
that it is as brilliantly painted as it is faithful, » 
broad and luminous as its details are finely modelled 
and elaborated with indescribable variety and depth 
of tints. We observe a fine picture, by D. Cox, ¢ 
‘Knaresborough Castle,’ the superbly broad rep. 
dering of the effect of a breeze in showery wi 
with gleams of sunlight flying over the landscape 
By the same is another fine drawing, a lake scene, 
By Turner is ‘ Abergavenny Bridge, dated 1799, 
a charming example of a transitional period in his 
practice. Not inferior to the last in any respec 
is Girtin’s ‘ Marine Barracks at Plymouth,’ a pur 
study of daylight, of the highest quality in water 
colour painting. By Mr. Linnell is a fine version, 
in water colour, reduced, from one of the mos 
admirable of his later works, known as ‘ Evening’ 
—a view of a high meadow or down, with, on our 
right, a hedgerow or lofty ridge vanishing in the 
picture, and hiding the horizon on that side, 
Behind this rises a gigantic and irregular crescent- 
shaped cloud, the under edges of which are on fir, 
reflecting the sun-setting. The sky is truly 4 
masterpiece of a master among the few who 
thoroughly understand clouds,—that is, one who 
is content to use his reason and senses in depicting 
them, not, as we often see, shamefully negligent of 
both in putting so much paint on so much canvas 
for so much money. By Mr. W. B. Scott we have 
an admirable view of ‘Tynemouth’; and by De 
Wint, a dewy ‘ Farm-yard,’ one of his richer toned 
works. 

Mr. James Hall is a near neighbour to Mr. 
Burnett. He possesses a few pictures, which, on 
the introduction of the latter, we were permitted 
to see. They are of similar character. The most 
important is Mr. Holman Hunt’s ‘ Isabella; or, the 
Pot of Basil,’ the large painting exhibited in London 
not long ago—so recently, indeed, that we must not 
dwell on it, except merely to recall its solid, rich, 
and masculine execution, its powerful colouring, 
broad effect, and fidelity to a peculiar phase 
of light. We need not write about its tragic power, 
its intensely pathetic expressiveness, and poetic 
reading of the subject. The sole defect we 
detected, on re-examination, was, that the 
shadows of the flesh seemed rather heavy, not to 
say blackish. Much allowance, of course, must be 
made for the nature of the effect represented, an 
interior, and not fully lighted ; but then the figure 
is surrounded by white objects, the reflections of 
which must tell on the shadows of the flesh with 
power equal to that of the contrast afforded so 
finely by the gold-bronze tinting of the magnifi- 
cently painted carnations. Still the short-coming 
that struck us cannot be wholly ascribed to the 
nature of the light represented by the artist of 
‘Isabella,’ and may in part be due to the actual 
light in which the painting stands at Tynemouth; 
this falls at its sharpest angle on the work, and 
there is not enough of it. The position of the 
picture is but a temporary one, we trust. 

In another room of Mr. Hall’s mansion is a 
capital painting by Mr. Alma Tadema, and styled 
‘The First Whisper of Love.’ A Roman gentleman 
whispers to a lady who wears the auburn hair 80 
fashionable in Martial’s time. He, like his race, 
is dark almost to swarthiness, and his passion is 
finely marked by the intense earnestness of his 
action, caressing, without embracing her in a tender 
mode of pleading, such as none but a subtle artist 
could design. Notice the beautiful grouping of 
the hands of the lover, a proof of the painter's 
profound care and fine sense of line in the arrange- 
ment of parts, as they are placed on the arm which 
the lady has yielded to him. Study the fine keep- 
ing of the picture as a whole ; this is a noteworthy 
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nality in that before us, as indeed it is in nearly 
every picture Mr. Tadema has painted. Notice 
the fine colour throughout, both local and general, 
and the powerful toning of the picture. 

Many of our readers have not forgotten that 
Mr. Millais produced, nearly thirty years ago, and 
when quite a youth, a large picture, which was ex- 
hibited, along with others, at Westminster Hall, in 
competition for the decorations of the Houses of 
Parliament. We think this painting of life-sized 
figures was called ‘The Widow’s Mite,’ and had 
for subject a well-known Scripture incident, and 
comprised Christ, St. John, with the alms-giving 
widow, and other personages. It attracted a great 
deal of attention, and not a little warm admira- 
tion. Indeed, it was a picture which, quite apart 
from the author’s youth, was considerably more 
yaluable than nine out of ten of the con- 
stituents of that interesting exhibition, and in- 
ferior to only one or two of its rivals. It 
had a defect that seems to have been a for- 
tunate one, for that was a lack of connexion 
between the groups of which it was composed. 
As it happened, the groups were separated by 
cutting the canvas: one part, comprising the 
figure of Christ, &c., is in Mr. Hall’s possession, 
and answers, very happily indeed, to the some- 
what indefinite title, ‘Christ Teaching Humility,’ 
We do not know what has become of the rest of 
the picture, so interesting as representing the early 
practice of one of the most remarkable artists of 
this age; but, on inquiring some time ago, we 
were somewhat vaguely referred to America as 
the home of what was left of this valuable work. 





EXETER CATHEDRAL. 


REFERRING to our recent remarks on the renova- 
tio of Exeter Cathedral, a contemporary, accus- 
tomed, we are bound to say, to be more careful, 
has so carelessly reported our opinions as to lead 
readers to assume that we desired to preserve such 
buildings in a state which it pleases our critic to 
describe as “ picturesque ruin.” It is hardly neces- 
sary to remind those who read what we wrote in 
our article that we did not say a word against the 
preservation and maintenance of cathedrals for use, 
or, if not so required, at least in honour of their 
histories, gratitude for their past usefulness, or 
“for ornament,” if for no better reason. By all 
means preserve them water-tight, wind-tight, and 
in a decent condition, and by no means abstain 
from removing whitewash, for nothing that is par- 
ticularly venerable attaches to the last coat of that 
material. It is a preposterous way of putting the 
question to state it as if it was required to decide 
whether, “on zesthetic grounds,” we had to “repair” 
our ancient churches, or “to leave them to moulder 
and to crumble.” This is an unfair, unless it be 
acareless statement. It is, however, one thing to 
maintain a building, to keep it clean, to remove 
incrustations, and even, in extreme cases, to put 
away incongruous intrusions; but it is another 
thing altogether to scrape it throughout, to piece 
with new stone the old and fractured mouldings, 
to mend the broken statues and what not, to 
introduce trumpery, like the reredos we described 
at Exeter, or to paint as we find painting done at 
Chester and elsewhere. In fact, it is one thing 
to preserve and another to renovate; and when 
the latter process implies, as in these cases, the 
destruction of the genuineness, architectural 
purity, and, therefore, the venerableness of anti- 
quities, and the confusion in the buildings of 
their artistic features,—this term includes all the 
elementary facts of importance for past, present, 
and to come, of structures like the cathedrals,—we 
protest against all attempts to juggle with the 
question of the difference between the two pro- 
cesses. 

A good deal might be said in reference to the 
sculptures on the west front of Exeter Cathedral, 
and much has been already written about them, 
less, however, than they deserve. We should like 
to record the impression made upon us by a recent 
examination of these now more than ever precious 
works of Art. They are more valuable as works 
of Art than even as antiquities, but the por- 








tions are of two very different dates and values. 
It is evident that the two lower ranges of sculp- 
tures are the work of one designer, and, we think, 
of one sculptor. They include the demi-figures, 
with the brackets or pedestals, and the carvings of 
foliage, &c., pertaining to them; likewise the whole- 
length, life-size statues of worthies, whoever they 
may represent, which appear seated, cross-legged, 
and with arms a-kimbo, in the second range, 
counting from the ground. It is hardly possible 
to rate too highly the merit, spirit, and origi- 
nality of these admirable works; whoever produced 
them was an artist of a very high order indeed. 
Judging by certain indications of style which are 
apparent in the design as well as the execution of 
these sculptures, we should not hesitate to ascribe 
them to the middle of the reign of Edward the 
Third at the latest; but we fancy them to be due 
to a somewhat earlier date, the early days of this 
Edward; and this notion seems to be supported, if 
not confirmed, by the costume, i. ¢. the shapes of 
the helmets, and the forms of the plate armour, 
and the proportion borne by defences of that 
material in some of the figures to the mail which 
they also wear. The student will not fail to notice 
a certain “smartness,” or dandyism, in the charac- 
ter of the plate armour; the gibbous forms of the 
bascinets, and the globosity of the corselets, with 
the smallness of the knight’s waist, associate the 
figures with the period we have ventured to prefer. 
It has been suggested, on the one hand, that these 
statues should be ascribed to a late date in Edward 
the First’s reign, the period of the Eleanor Crosses, 
Cobham, and other monuments, the golden age 
of English sculpture. Those who are familiar with 
style as it obtained in diverse periods, will admit 
that, fine as these sculptures are, they lack the 
pure and severe grace, above all, the distinctly 
sculpturesque qualities which distinguish the 
carvings of the fourth quarter of the thirteenth 
century. They are a little too picturesque for that 
period, and quite ornate enough to justify our 
referring them to the period which followed it, the 
reign of Edward the Third. On the other hand, the 
reign of Richard the Second has been cited as 
most likely to have been the period of these 
works. We think this date is as much too late as 
the other is too early for the truth, and incline 
to accept them as belonging to, or not very long 
after, the time of the Black Prince, a great military 
dandy,—a period when costume like that repre- 
sented at Exeter was in vogue. As to the upper 
line of sculptures, they undoubtedly date from the 
reign of Henry the Seventh, and in style they 
strongly resemble the architectonic statues in the 
Chapel of that King at Westminster. 





THE ROMAN CAPITOL, 


THovuGH surrounded by historic associations and 
identified with national glories, the Roman Capitol 
is but vaguely mentioned, and with varying use 
even of the local terms applied to it, by classic 
authors. In those writers, “Capitolium” some- 
times signifies the fortress on the Tarpeian rock 
alone; sometimes the hill itself (the ancient 
Saturnia), with all the buildings upon it; but 
more frequently the Temple of Jove, that most 
famous and conspicuous of all edifices here placed, 
which some archeologists suppose to have stood 
on the Tarpeian, the south - western, summit ; 
others, on the plateau (north-eastern), now occupied 
by the Franciscan church and convent of Aracceli. 
Livy often implies, in the name “Capitolium,” the 
arx and all its surroundings. Tacitus, describing 
the civil war between Vitellius and Vespasian, and 
the fatal destruction of that thrice sacred fane 
of the Capitoline Jove, together with many other 
buildings around it, as clearly implies the temple 
alone, emblem and chief sanctuary of the religious 
system, in the same designation ; the splendid 
temple founded by Tarquinius Superbus being, 
for that historian, the Capitol itself. As evidently 
does Horace in several passages use the revered 
name as synonymous with political or imperial 
power ; the sacred hill becoming the emblem of 
Roman dominion,—e.g., in his Ode on the conquest 
of Egypt (L. 1, Carm. xxxvii.), where, speaking of 


Cleopatra, he supposes her bent on effecting ruin 
to the Empire and the Capitol :— 
— dum Capitolio 
Regina dementes ruinas 
Funus et imperio parabat. 

Elsewhere, lamenting the avarice and cupidity 
of his time, he uses the name in the same sense as 
does Tacitus, the Temple of Jupiter being under- 
stood in that designation; into which fane (he 
says), as into the ocean, men, if they were trul 
penitent for sin and worldliness, would cast a 
superfiuous wealth :— 

—— in Capitolium, 
Quo clamor vocat et turba faventium, 
Gemmas et lapides aurum et inutile, 
Summi materiem mali, 
Mittamus, scelerum si bene peenitet. 
(L, 3, ¢, xxiv.) 

Yet one other, the sole antique edifice still 
standing conspicuous and imposing even in decay 
on this hill, was of evident importance in the eyes 
of all ancient Romans, and is mentioned by classic 
writers in terms that almost identify it with this 
historically renowned summit, or at least with the 
fortified, though not sacred aggregate of monu- 
ments reflecting so much glory on Rome’s Capitol. 
I mean that edifice now popularly called, and 
named in guide-books, “Tabularium”— i.e. the 
Archivium, or Record Office, of the Republican and 
Imperial city alike, also connected with, and con- 
taining within its massive walls, the Airarium, or 
Treasury of State, which was united with the 
Temple of Saturn, and probably (though actually 
within this strongly fortified building on the 
Capitol) was entered from the cella of that fane on 
the declivity above the Forum. The still immense, 
though but in part preserved, structure of the 
Erarium and Archivium, built in regular courses 
of lithoid tufa from Gabii (lapis Gabinus), is 
only visible on the side overlooking the Forum, 
where its front presents an extent of massive and 
firm masonry, 37 feet high and 240 feet wide ; also, 
in a remnant of its huge masonry at each of the 
narrower sides (east and west); while the whole 
body of the building northwards is concealed by 
the insignificant municipal palazzo, the facade of 
which was adorned with pilasters, &c., by Michel 
Angiolo. Yet this modern building also has its 
historic importance, for it stands on the site of the 
residence inhabited by Cola di Rienzi while he 
held power and office as Senator,— that official 
abode having been burnt down on the day of the 
revolt fatal to the government and life of the once 
worshipped Tribune and Reformer. The sullen 
towers of dusky brick with machicolations, at 
the two narrower sides of this palazzo, belong to 
the restoration of the senatorial residence, com- 
menced by Pope Boniface the Ninth about the 
end of the fourteenth century, and finished by 
Pope Martin the Fifth. The oldest portion of the 
extant Tabularium dates from antiquity scarcely 
determinable, some antiquarians (as Canina) refer- 
ring these buildings to the year B.c. 175; but the 
two upper stories (only one of which remains) are 
known, to have been added, when the whole was 
restured by the edile Lutatius Catulus, B.c. 78. 
The remaining storey, that of later origin, forms a 
lofty arched corridor with arcades opening on the 
side towards the Forum, and divided by sixteen 
Doric pilasters ; but of those arcades all have been 
built up, one excepted, with rude medieval 
masonry, and but few vestiges indicate the forms 
or elevation of more than two extant pilasters on 
the southern front of this sternly majestic ruin, 
sole representative of Republican Rome among all 
monuments now seen in or around the principal 
Forum. 

In the Middle Ages its spacious interior, with 
dim-lit halls and corridors under high-hung vaults, 
was divided by partition walls into numerous 
dwellings or shops. In the fifteenth century the 
corridor on the second story, that built a.p. 78, 
was utilized as a salt magazine, in which state 
Poggio Bracciolini saw and described it (see his 
‘De Varietate Fortune’); and thus it continued 
to be used, or rather abused, till a period in the 
seventeenth century. Later, we find this edifice 
serving for the purpose of a debtors’ gaol, and so till 
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the time of Gregory the Sixteenth, with its massive 
structure for the most part hidden by paltry 
buildings on the southern side. Pius the Ninth 
sanctioned the project of appropriating the prin- 
cipal corridor as a museum of classic architecture, 
the more precious remnants of which, left strewn 
around ruined temples on the Forum and else- 
where, were collected, carefully and skilfully 
restored under Canina’s directions, and placed 
where we see them—a unique display among 
Rome’s mirabilia—in a long dim-lit gallery. The 
appropriation as a salt-magazine has left traces to 
this day ; for the immense tufa blocks of the inner 
walls are corroded and discoloured almost to the 
height of the roof by that material. 

The new Government has effected a thorough 
clearing out of all parts of this antique edifice ; 
many dark chambers, long abandoned and inac- 
cessible while tilled with rubbish or débris, have 
been re-opened and disencumbered ; gloomy and 
mysterious recesses, deep-sinking staircases, and 
high-arched passages, have been made permeable. 
The whole interior has been opened to the public 
as a museum, which may be visited daily without 
let or hindrance, and the custodi on duty are bound 
to give their services gratuitously. The complete 
clearing out of a suite of vaulted chambers on the 
ground-floor, only lighted by small square windows, 
probably made by breaking open the solid walls in 
medizval times, is the last step accomplished in 
these works, which now enable us to pursue our 
studies and meditations at leisure amidst the 
realities and memories of this gloomy old edifice. 

Among the few Latin writers who mention the 
Tabularium — actually identifying it with the 
/Erarium, and also with the temple of Saturn—is 
Servius: “ Populi Tabularia, ubi actus publici con- 
tinentur, significat autem Templum Saturni, in quo 
et Afrarium fuerat.” Cicero also mentions (in 
one of his epistles) the steep stairs of the State 
Treasury—with probable allusion to a great stair- 
case but recently re-opened to its full height and 
depth, which descends in profound darkness from 
the upper story to the level of the Forum. 

We now enter this building through an opening in 
the stupendous stone-work on the narrow western 
side. Here, observing the antique masonry, we 
see that the end of the great corridor, on this same 
side, has been originally open, but filled up with 
similar, though less ancient, stone-work. This 
confirms the conclusion that the corridor was 
open to the public, anciently serving as a covered 
way for transit across the Capitoline hill. Pass- 
ing under a ponderous arch, at an angle with the 
entrance through a sort of vestibule, we find our- 
selves in the great corridor, dim-lit, lofty and 
cavernous, now enriched with a profusion of 
beautiful relics from temples of the best period— 
friezes, cornices, broken columns (mostly Corin- 
thian)—and exquisitely-wrought mouldings. Here 
also lie, strewn on the pavement, various epitaphs, 
dedications, &c., in good or bad Latinity. A 
broad stone staircase (partly antique) leads hence, 
ascending under brick arches, to an upper corridor 
with massive vault in perfect preservation, less 
lofty, and divided into two parallel aisles by 
immense pillars of brickwork, said to have been 
raised in a restoration of this interior by Michel 
Angiolo. But that such a division entered into the 
original plan is evident ; for the springings of the 
vaults, in old and ruinous masonry, are still seen 
above the modern brickwork in different places. 
Here we have to be guided, by the custode with 
his torch, through total darkness, Groping our 
way to the western extremity of this corridor, we 
reach a low doorway, or rather aperture broken 
open in the wall near the farthest angle at 
the left side. Entering by this newly-opened 
ingress, we find ourselves at the summit of a lofty 
and very steep staircase, which yawns abruptly 
before our feet like a precipice ; and the effect of 
the stupendous masonry, seen by the lurid torch- 
light, is most striking. We descend by sixty- 
seven steep and partly-ruinous steps, under a 
vaulting of singular construction, divided into 
horizontal bays at different levels, and between 
each of which is a curtain-wall sinking lower and 





lower at each stage. The staircase is overhung by 
five of those massive walls, forming so many “ flat 
arches,” as such a constructive detail, borrowed by 
the Romans from the Etruscans, is called. At the 
foot of this descent we find ourselves under a 
rounded arch of ancient brickwork, and here, on 
the inner-side of the great structure overlooking 
the Forum, we perceive the outlines of a closed 
door, filled up with stone-work like the wall, and 
(we may conclude) forming a communication 
with the cella of the Saturn Temple, hence 
the identifying, in common parlance, of the 
Treasury itself with that fane. We may infer 
also that this staircase must have communicated 
with the chambers on the ground-floor (recently re- 
opened), where the public money, a deposit re- 
quiring very ample space, lay heaped up in dark- 
ness and security. Here we are reminded of the 
vivid description by Tacitus, and may suppose 
ourselves on the actual stage of the tragic scene so 
well narrated by him, in reference to that contest 
between Vitellius and Vespasian, when the 
Capitoline buildings were defended by Sabinus, 
brother to the latter, and attacked, by the soldiery 
of the former, the still reigning Emperor. 

We must quit this part of the Tabularium, and 
re-enter the same ancient edifice at the eastern side 
to penetrate into the long suite of vaulted cham- 
bers, till recently filled with soil or débris, and 
inaccessible, which formed the ground-floor story, 
and may be supposed to have served for the pur- 
poses above mentioned. Here may we place the 
scene of another event, finely described in Latin 
poetry (see Lucan, “ Pharsalia”),— the violent 
invasion of the sacred Treasury by Julius Cesar, 
and his seizure of the wealth deposited there, 
which was deemed the most daring act hitherto 
achieved by him in his progress to dictatorial 
power. 

Among historic incidents of importance asso- 
ciated with this building was the destruction, in 
the fire kindled in the attack by the forces of 
Vitellius against Sabinus, of all the State records, 
on bronze tablets, which had been laid up in the 
ancient Tabularium from old time We know that 
Vespasian undertook the restoration of those docu- 
ments, at least by the supply of copies or dupli- 
cates ; but the loss, for the purposes of history, 
must have been irreparable. That fabric had 
thenceforth to be raised on feeble or uncertain 
foundations, where Rome’s ancient records were 
in question. 

Only one other monument of primeval antiquity, 
of either republican or imperial Rome, remains on 
the Capitoline summit, though many others, pic- 
turesque in decay, stand on the declivity of ‘this 
hill above the Forum. [I allude to the remarkable 
ruins in the gardens of the Cafarelli Palace, now 
the residence of the Prussian Legation. These 
consist of but a few courses of stone-work, a 
reddish-grey tufa, in regular square-hewn blocks, 
like the most ancient walls, supposed to be those 
of Romulus, on the Palatine. We descend into a 
grassy hollow, amidst the plantations and flower- 
beds of the pleasant garden, to visit these ruins, 
which bear an impress of venerable antiquity 
manifest at once to the archzologic eye, and 
impressive to the imagination. The formless 
remains of an edifice, here extant, have lost 
all architectonic features; and in the low, but 
massively built walls, we can recognize only an 
outline, or general plan, of what seems to be 
the cella of a temple, entered by steps (three 
gradines being left) from a narrow vestibule, and 
enclosed within the area, an oblong parallelogram, 
of an outer court or sacred peribolon. What 
was this temple, if such indeed was the character 
of the building? Undoubtedly one of the most 
ancient known to have been raised on any of the 
Seven Hills ; by some archeologists, supposed to 
be that of Juno Moneta, which stood (as do these 
ruins) on the highest plateau of the Tarpeian rock. 
I am disposed to think—or at least may suggest— 
that we have here before us no less venerable a 
monument than the very first temple recorded 
among those of the Romulean city ; and, if we 
accept the traditions wrought up into the narrative 
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of Livy, that vowed by Romulus himself 
Jupiter Feretrius when the primitive king h 
up the spolia opima, trophies of his first achieved 
victory, on the sacred oak in the grove oye. 
shadowing the intermontiwm between the eastern 
and western summits of the Saturnian hill. 
Cartes Hemaxys, 








Fine-Art Gossip. 


Mr. SrepHEN THompson is preparing a series 
of photographs of the more important works of art 
included in the Castellani Collection, recently 
acquired by the British Museum. The brong 
head of Aphrodite, concerning which so much 
discussion has been raised, will, of course, be 
included. 

ApmirerRS of Wedgwood will be glad to 
learn that Miss Meteyard is preparing another 
volume on her favourite subject. It is to be 
illustrated, as last year’s book was, with auto 
type reproductions of rare examples from the 
cabinets of Dr. Sibson, Mr. Roger Smith, Mr, 
Bowker, and other well-known collectors. 


ALL students of Art know and admire the 
drawings by Flaxman which are exhibited in the 
gallery of University College, London. Messrs, 
George Bell & Sons are about to publish a volume 
of reproductions, in permanent photography, of 
these studies. 

Mr. Woop started a day or two ago for Ephesus, 
He purposes continuing the excavations which 
have already lead to such important results ; and 
we trust to be able to lay before our readers some 
account of his further operations. 

THE French Foreign Office have granted leave 
of absence to M. Clermont Ganneau for one year, 
in order that he may undertake certain researches 
in Jerusalem for the Palestine Exploration Fund, 
M. Ganneau starts early in October. 

Lieut. Conver has forwarded to the Committee 
a valuable report, presenting the exact state of 
the ruins of Baalbec, giving such dimensions, and 
other particulars as to the defects threatening the 
structure, as will enable those interested to form 
an accurate idea of the immediate peril in which 
they now are. The report is now in the hands of 
Mr. J. D. Crace, and portions, if not the whole, 
will probably be published. 


Mr. J. D. Harpine’s most popular work, 
‘Sketches at Home and Abroad,’ is about to be 
republished in a cheap form. 


M. Jacquemart’s work on the Pottery of all 
Nations will be presented to English readers, in 
an English dress, by Mrs. Bury Palliser. The 
book will contain 200 woodcuts, 12 steel etchings 
by Jules Jacquemart, and 1,000 marks and mono 
grams, and will be published by Messrs. Low & Co. 

WE are glad to be informed that the local 
authority has agreed to receive as gifts from Mr. 
Barlow, a Vestryman of St. George’s, Hanover 
Square, trees enough to line Piccadilly from 
Hyde Park Corner to Arlington Street. It is 
most desirable that this addition to the few charms 
of London streets should be more frequent than is 
the case. 

THERE is news, at last, of Mr. Foley’s model 
for the statue to be placed in the Hyde Park 
Memorial. 


WE have received the following suggestion:— 
“Permit me to call the attention of the public to 
an opportunity of securing for our capital a 
repetition of a great work, the equestrian statue 
of Sir James Outram, by Mr. Foley, for I believe 
it the best equestrian statue executed in our time, 
and that it will be a great oversight if we permit 
it to be removed to India without securing a copy 
for London. I believe the cost of a bronze cast 
would not exceed 2,500/., and surely there are 
lovers of Art and lovers of heroism enough in 
England to subscribe that sum in four-and-twenty 
hours. Feeling that this hint will be sufficient to 
secure such a desirable end, I beg to subscribe 
myself, An Arrtist.”—It would be well if some 
one offered to receive subscriptions for this purpose. 
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We have to record several recent losses in the 
‘cher ranks of Art, but none more grievous than 
the death of the famous Swedish sculptor, J. P. 
Molin, who produced, besides other fine works, 
the ever-memorable ‘ Wrestlers, which was the chief 
artistic attraction of the International Exhibition. 
The deaths of the following artists have also been 
recently announced : Signor Rinaldo Rinaldi, an 
Italian sculptor, formerly in considerable repute, 
a follower of Canova.—M. Drouin, a young 
Parisian painter of note, killed himself, acci- 
dentally, with an over-dose of chloroform the 
other day.—M. Antoine Chintreuil, the able 
French landscape-painter, whose recent contri- 
butions to the Salon we endeavoured to criticize 
for our readers, died on the 7th of August last, 
aged fifty-nine. He was a pupil of M. Corot, 
obtained a medal in 1867, was decorated in 1870, 
and, says La Chronique des Arts, exhibited, at the 
Salon of 1859, ‘ La Campagne, le Matin’; in 1869, 
‘V/Espace, le Bois ensoleillé’ ; in 1870, ‘La Lune, 
Un Rayon de Soleil sur un Champ de Sainfoin’ ; 
in 1872, ‘ Pommiers et Genéts en Fleur,’ and ‘ La 
Chute de Jour’ This year we commended to 
admiration ‘ Pluie et Soleil’ and ‘ Marée Basse.’— 
The sculptor, M. August Poitevin, a pupil of Rude 
and M. Maindron, died lately.—At Diisseldorf, 
they have lost Herr C. E. Conrad, a painter of 
merit.—In Paris, they record the death of the old 
sculptor, M. Amédée Durand, who was born in 
1789, and gained a medal in the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts in 1810. In Italy, he produced busts of 
Murat and his children ; afterwards, he sculptured 
astatue of Religion for the monument of the Duc 
dEnghien, in the chapel at Vincennes, and two 
fne medals, commemorating the passage of the 
Simplon and the embarkation of Napoleon the 
First on board the Bellerophon—M. Célestin 
Nanteuil, painter and lithographer, of considerable 
note, and lately Conservateur du Musée de Dijon, 
and Director of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts in that 
place, died lately, aged sixty.—The Italian journals 
lament the death of Signor Ernesto Rayper, a 
promising young painter of Genoa. 








MUSIO 


HEREFORD FESTIVAL. 

THE engagements of the leading solo-singers 
were not so judicious as at former Festivals. As 
regards the sopranos (Mdlle. Tietjens and Miss 
Edith Wynne) and the principal bass (Mr. Santley), 
no better choice could have been made. All these 
three artists were in good voice, and distinguished 
themselves signally, whether in the oratorios or in 
the concert-room. Malle. Tietjens and Mr. Santley 
in ‘Elijah,’ and Miss E. Wynne in ‘Jephthah,’ 
left nothing to be desired. At the request of Miss 
Tennyson, the sister of the poet, the German prima 
donna, at the second evening concert in the Shire 
Hall, kindly introduced Prof. Oakeley’s artistic and 
graceful setting of the Laureate’s “Tears, idle 
tears.” The song had not the advantage of the 
instrumental parts, as at the late Birmingham 
Festival, but was accompanied on the pianoforte 
by Dr. Wesley, who is rather one of our finest 
organ-players than a pianist skilful in sustaining 
the voice. Encores being abolished at the concerts, 
and the artists on the re-demands only presenting 
themselves to bow their thanks, it was liberal on 
the part of Mr. Santley to sing an additional air. 
He gave Mr. Hatton’s fine song, “To Althza.” 
Another incident at this concert must be mentioned. 
Lord Bateman, who, as President of the Festival, 
had already addressed the audience and announced 
that Mdlle. Tietjens had consented to sing a sup- 
plementary song, appeared on the platform before 
the beginning of the second part, to state that 
he had been requested by the principals, band, 
and chorus, to express their entire approval of 
the excellent oratorio of Sir Frederick Ouseley 
(‘Hagar,’ performed in the Cathedral on the 
morning of the 11th inst.), and to tender to him 
their thanks, in which his Lordship felt sure all who 
had heard the performance would cordially join. 
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There could be no mistake that the feeling of the 
company was with Lord Bateman, however curious 
and unprecedented this proceding, for the com- 
poser was received with prolonged cheering, which 
was renewed after he modestly expressed a hope 
that when he next appeared before the public with 
a composition, it would be more complete and 
as well performed. So far as his solo-singers were 
concerned, Sir F. Ouseley had reason to be satis- 
fied, for Mesdames Tietjens, E. Wynne, Trebelli- 
Bettini, Messrs. Cummings, E. Lloyd, Montem 
Smith, and Santley, were most conscientious and 
zealous in their respective parts. 

The two contraltos were not altogether satis- 
factory. Able artist, from the operatic point of 
view, as Madame Trebelli-Bettini is, her voice and 
style are not specially adapted for oratorio. Miss 
Enriquez, owing to illness, did not attend the 
rehearsals, and her singing was weak and languid 
in the sacred selections, and without accent and 
point in the recitatives, in which she must study 
the words if she wishes to impart to them their 
dramatic meaning and force. Owing to the absence 
of Mr. Sims Reeves and Mr. Vernon Rigby, the 
tenor parts were distributed between three artists 
all of whom are good musicians, but who do not 
possess the declamatory power or the quality of 
voice which characterizes the absentees, who were 
missed in the ‘ Elijah,’ the ‘St. Paul,’ and ‘ Jeph- 
thah” Signor Agnesi was also disappointing. 
Much was expected from his singing of the music 
of St. Paul, but he was timid in his attack of the 
great air, “Consume them all,” and not devotional 
enough in the songs of supplication. The assist- 
ance rendered in some subsidiary parts by Miss 
L. Broad, of Hereford, Miss Crichton, of Bradford, 
the Rev. A. Robinson, the Rev. W. D. V. Dun- 
combe, and Mr. J. H. Lambert, can be favourably 
spoken of, especially in the double quartet in 
‘ Elijah,’ which went steadily. 

The band was, on the whole, well selected, but 
migit have been improved; it was not kept 
sufficiently under, and was too demonstrative 
throughout the week, the brass being particularly 
obtrusive and uncertain. There was not a due 
understanding between the pitch of the organ, 
erected for the cccasion, and that of the players. 
Nor were the choralists well balanced, the female 
voices not being in due proportion ; but the Brad- 
ford choir, numbering forty, sang remarkably well 
in the concert-room when unaccompanied. Mr. 
Townshend Smith has quite abandoned the old 
cathedral organist fashion of dragging the tempi, 
which is due to an erroneous impression that slow- 
ness is solemnity ; but, in his anxiety to get over 
the ground, he went too often at express speed, as 
in the first part of the ‘ Elijah.’ When the cathedral 
organists conduct operatic and other secular selec- 
tions, they are all abroad ; and it is too often sawve 
qui peut between the singers and instrumentalists, 
owing to the wild and unintelligible beat of a 
triennial conductor. As secretary and adminis- 
trator, however, Mr. Townshend Smith has, for 
thirty years, rendered important services, and he 
has also profited by his experience in the wielding 
of the baton, which none the less, however, ought, 
at these festivals, to be in more capable hands. 

It would be really advisable at future festivals to 
reduce the length of the programmes. On the 
Thursday (the ‘miscellaneous morning), the per- 
formance lasted over four hours. Spohr’s ‘Chris- 
tian’s Prayer,’ and the two movements of his 
secular symphony, ‘The Consecration of Sound, 
should have been excised, for the congregation 
would have been satisfied with Handel’s Chandos 
Anthem (No. 6) to follow ‘ Hagar,’ which took up 
two hours in the execution. 

It is a very good notion at the Hereford meeting 
to give a chamber concert before the Shire-Hall 
ball, on the concluding evening. At the one on 
the 12th inst., the executants being M. Sainton, 
Mr. Ralph, Mr. R. Blagrove, and Mr. Pettitt, a 
capital party, string quartets by Haydn (Op. 77, 
No. 1, in G major), by Mendelssohn (in A minor, 
Op. 13), and Beethoven (in F major, Op. 18, No. 1), 
were performed, interspersed with vocal pieces by 
Schumann, Mendelssohn, and Otto Goldschmidt, 





sung by Miss E. Wynne and Mr. Montem Smith, 
with Mr. Townshend Smith as accompanist. 

_ The precise financial results of the late Fes- 
tival cannot be ascertained until all the accounts 
are liquidated ; but the eighty-nine stewards will 
certainly be called upon to pay some small sum to 
cover the excess of expenditure over receipts. As 
regards the attendance, the numbers show 5,617 
for the Cathedral (four morning and one evening per- 
formances), against 5,584 in 1870, the last festival, 
a balance of 33 in favour of 1873. The two evening 
concerts attracted 970 persons, against 1,094 in 
1870, being 124 fewer in 1873. The Cathedral 
collections, which are given without deduction to 
the diocesan charity, were 906/. 19s. 4d., against 
7881. 8s. in 1870, an excess for this year of 118. 
11s. 4d.; and if the additional donations pour in as 
liberally as in 1870, when 329]. 2s. 6d. was given, 
making the total amount for the charity 1,117/. 
10s. 6d., Hereford will still be the most liberal of 
the three dioceses in aiding the distressed widows 
and orphans of clergymen. 





CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS, 


Tue Prospectus of the eighteenth series of the 
Saturday Afternon Orchestral and Vocal Concerts 
has been issued. There are to be eleven concerts 
before Christmas, commencing the 4th of October, 
and ending the 13th of December, and fourteen 
after the run of the pantomime, beginning the 
17th of January, and terminating the 25th of 
April, with the benefit of Mr. Manns, who, of 
course, remains the conductor. Mr. George Grove, 
although he has quitted his post, will, we trust, 
continue to supply the interesting information 
and valuable commentaries which have always been 
found in the programmes. The singers already 
engaged are Mesdames Otto Alvsleben, Lemmens 
and Patey, Mr. Sims Reeves and Signor Foli. The 
solo instrumentalists promised are Madame Schu- 
mann, Dr. Hans von Biilow, Herr Pauer, Herr 
Halle, Herr Joachim, and Signor Piatti. No doubt 
the names of many of our eminent English players 
will be added. On looking over the list of works 
which it is intended to give during the twenty-five 
concerts, the subscribers will be glad to find that 
the schemes will be less speculative, and that the 
compositions, or rather exercises, of raw recruits 
will not be so often put forward. Young beginners 
will not have such a good chance of having their 
heads turned by being summoned to the platform 
by their injudicious friends, and deluded into 
supposing that they are already at the top of the 
tree. Intoxicated with imaginary success, for it 
is all on the surface, sucking musicians too often 
neglect further study and practice. The promised 
productions from Mr. G. A. Macfarren, Mr. J. F. 
Barnett, Mr. A. Sullivan, Mr. E. Prout, Sir 
Sterndale Bennett, &c., will be most welcome. 
Handel’s oratorio of ‘Theodora,’ with its secular 
story, is to be produced, with the advantage of 
the additional accompaniments composed by Dr. 
Ferdinand Hiller, of Cologne, from whose ripe 
scholarship effective colouring may be expected 
from the wind instruments. Handel considered 
‘Theodora’ to be one of his best oratorios, 
preferring the chorus “ He saw the lovely youth” 
even to the “Hallelujah.” In Germany, ‘ Theo- 
dora’ is frequently performed. Mr. Barnby 
revived it at the Hanover Square Rooms, but the 
execution was chiefly in the hands of amateurs. 

Two symphonies of Haydn, new to this country, 
are to be produced, besides a selection from the 
‘Seven Last Words.’ Beethoven’s septet, the 
‘ Praise of Music,’ a cantata for solos, chorus, and 
orchestra, and his chorus for female voices from 
‘King Stephen’ (a work far too much neglected), 
and the ‘ Egmont’ music ; Schumann’s scenes from 
‘Faust’ (in their entirety, it is to be hoped),—the 
‘Manfred’ setting would be also worthy of trial ; 
Mendelssohn’s 95th Psalm, and his Hymn 
(Op. 96), for contralto solo and chorus ; Schubert’s 
Ottet for strings and wind; Sir J. Benedict’s 
Symphony in c minor (MS.); Herr Brahms’s 
‘Schicksallied,’ for chorus and orchestra ; are spe- 
cified in the Prospectus, and will be novelties of 
interest and of importance from the German school. 
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There is, however, another announcement which 
indicates a cosmopolitan spirit in the selections for 
the present series of concerts. The Athenewm 
has frequently drawn attention to the neglect 
of the French composers, and the undue promi- 
nence given to certain German writers, who have 
been presented as new lights, but who, neverthe- 
less, have not disturbed the popularity of Bach and 
Beethoven, Handel and Haydn, Mozart and Men- 
delssohn. The Garden Scene and the Queen Mab 
scherzo, from Berlioz’s ‘Romeo and Juliet’ Sym- 
phony, will be heard, and why not the entire work? 

hy not give the ‘Harold’ Symphony in its 
entirety? True, Berlioz’s overtures, ‘ Waverley,’ 
the ‘ Corsair, the ‘Carnaval Romain,’ ‘ Les Francs 
Fugues, ‘Benvenuto Cellini,” and his ‘ Marche 
Hongroise, have been heard at Sydenham; but 
the French musician, who was such an enthu- 
siast for Shakspeare and Byron, ought to be 
acclimatised here, by the production, in extenso, 
of his masterly and picturesque symphonies, so 
popular in Germany, and which are being revived 
in France, and are received there with the 
enthusiasm that attended their original execu- 
tion by the gifted composer. The Ode-Sym- 
phony of M. Félicien David, ‘Le Désert, is to 
be presented, without curtailment, we presume; 
but the composer of the charming Oriental opera, 
‘Lalla Rookh, has not the genius of a Berlioz. 
Some more of M. Gounod’s orchestral works might 
have been selected besides his Bach ‘ Meditation,’ 
for violin solo and band, poetical as that instru- 
mentation is. However, amateurs will be grateful 
for any extension of the Crystal Palace répertoire, 
and it is possible that surprises may be in store 
for us beyond the actual announcements. The 
Crystal Palace Saturday Concerts have achieved 
so much for Art, that the Directors have a power- 
ful incentive to continue the course which has 
made the musical entertainments so popular. 





COVENT GARDEN CONCERTS. 


Tue compositions of Herr Gung’l, who ranks 
next to the late Strauss, in Germany, as a com- 
poser of dance-music, are much more in accordance 
with popular taste at promenade concerts than 
imperfect performances of oratorio and other sacred 
selections. Herr Gung’l has met with a cordial 
reception. He conducts with the violin-bow with 
the utmost precision, and his clearness of beat is 
met by the players with emphatic execution. 
Some of the waltzes of this musician are peculiarly 
piquant, and he is not deficient in original effects. 
M. Emile Guimet has been directing his Oriental 
choral symphony, ‘ Le Feu de Ciel,’ the words of 
which are based on the Biblical subject of the 
destruction of the sinful cities of the plain by fire, 
as treated by M. Victor Hugo. When the French 
composer produced this remarkable work in St. 
James’s Hall, where it was given several times, the 
Atheneum commented on the setting as indicating 
no ordinary ability. There is evidence of a vivid 
imagination, both in the orchestral and vocal por- 
tions of the score, which has, however, the fault 
of being overloaded. Upon the mass of the 
Covent Garden audience the symphony was thrown 
away, although pains had been taken to do it 
justice, Mrs. Sterling having been engaged to read 
the explanatory words of the poem, and the expe- 
rienced actress declaimed them well. M. Riviere 
aims at novelty every evening, and his singers are 
constantly changed. Those who have already 
appeared are Madame Lemmens, Madame 
Sinico, Miss Blanche Cole, Miss Rose Hersee, 
Madame Lancia, Mdlles. J. and P. Siedle, Mdlle. 
Enequist, Mdlle. D’Anka, Madame Corani, Ma- 
dame Martorelli-Garcia, Mdlle. Kortene, Miss 
M. Curtis, Miss A. Newton, Madame Patey, Miss 
A. Barth, Mdlle. Grandville, Mdlle. Arnim, Miss 
Warwick; Messrs. Vernon Rigby, G. Perren, 
Pearson, Patey, Melbourne ; Signori Foli, Frederici, 
G. Garcia, Monari-Rocca, and Herr Warrenrath,— 
a collection of artists, tried and untried, good, 
bad, and indifferent, who, one and all, seem to 
enjoy equal favour with the good-natured, but 
certainly not critical listeners, The band has got 
into better form, but is still rough, and, owing 





to the constant change of conductors, does not 
always attack the points with exactitude and 
ensemble. 








Mustcal Gossip. 


Tue Musical Festival next in rotation will be 
that at Bristol, which will last four days, from the 
2ist to the 24th of October, and is to be on a 
grand scale. The Festival in Glasgow, during the 
first week in November, will be also of large pro- 
portions. Owing to their increasing strength and 
efficiency, the provincial choral societies suffice for 
grand oratorio performances, and there is no 
necessity now for going to the expense of engaging 
choralists from distant places. Instrumentalists are 
also gaining ground in the country, so that another 
element of economy is coming into existence. 

Tue Tonic Sol-Faists had their annual autumnal 
concert at the Crystal Palace last Saturday after- 
noon; the certificated singers numbered, it is 
stated, over 3,500. On Tuesday there was an 
operatic performance, comprising two of M. 
Offenbach’s works, ‘The Rose of Auvergne’ and 
‘The Blind Beggars,’ the parts performed by Miss 
Ennett, Messrs. Beverley, Shaw, and Temple. 

Dr. Hans von Bitow has been passing his 
vacations in Baden-Baden, but has now resumed his 
professional tours in Germany, &c. He will be in 
London in the month of November, and will visit 
the provinces after recitals here and his perform- 
ances at the Crystal Palace. 

MapaME CuristinE Nitsson - Rovuzaup has 
arrived in New York by the Cuba, as also Mr. 
Jarrett, the co-director with Herr Max Maretzek 
of the Lucca-Murska troupe. 

Stenor Verp1 has left Paris for Italy, and is 
now occupied with the composition of a Mass, to 
be produced in Milan on the anniversary of the 
death of Manzoni. 

THE Paris musical season of 1873-4 dates from 
the return of the leading operatic singers from 
their autumnal excursions. Madame Carvalho 
has appeared at the Opéra Comique in Hérold’s 
‘Pré aux Clercs, and received a bouquet of 
welcome from Madame Adelina Patti (La Mar- 
quise de Caux), who was present at the perform- 
ance. M. Faure is again at the Grand Opéra, 
where his rentrée was ‘La Coupe du Roi de Thule.’ 
Malle. Vidal, a Conservatoire first prize, is to make 
her début as Donna Anna, to the Don Juan of M. 
Faure. M. Achard has vainly essayed Vasco, in 
Meyerbeer’s ‘ Africaine,” which requires a strong 
tenor, and not a tenerino; but he sang well in the 
duet with Selika (Mdlle. Mauduit) in the fourth 
act. M. Lassalle was Nelusko, and a new tenor, M. 
Tournié, appeared as Don Alvar. The Athénée 
was re-opened with the ‘ Barber of Seville.’ 

THE new opera, ‘Le Florentin, libretto by M. 
De Saint-Georges, music by M. Lenepveu, is in 
rehearsal at the Opéra Comique, and will be sus- 
tained by Mesdames Priola and Ducasse, MM. 
Lhérie, Ismaél, Neveu, and Potel. Grétry’s charm- 
ing opera, ‘Richard Coeur de Lion,’ will be soon 
revived, with M. Duchesne as the King, and M. 
Melchissédec as Blondel. A German version is 
to be produced in Berlin, under Herr Eckert’s 
direction. 


Tuer Italian Opera season of seven months will 
be commenced in Paris on the 7th of October, 
with Herr Maurice Strakosch (brother-in-law of 
the sisters Patti, Adelina and Carlotta) as director 
and lessee, who has engaged with the Minister of 
Fine Arts to produce one French work during the 
year. The two conductors will be Signor Vianesi 
and Signor Romeo Accursi ; the chorus-master, M. 
Hurand. 


Mapame Carvatyo has been singing at the 
historical Chateau de Ferriéres, as a guest of 
Madame la Baronne de Rothschild. The accom- 
plished artist accompanied herself in airs from 
Mozart’s ‘ Marriage of Figaro’ on the clavecin 
which belonged to Marie-Antoinette. 

Baron von: Fiotow, the composer of ‘ Marta,’ 
who is preparing a new work for the Opéra 
Comique, has deemed it necessary to write to the 





” Ps 
journals that his sympathies, from long associatio, 
are with France, and that he has never spoken , 
word against the French. 

At the Paris Renaissance, two new opere 
by M. Offenbach, are in preparation : ‘ Moucheron; 
libretto by MM. Vanloo and Leterrier, and ‘ Jeg, 
qui Pleure.’ 

M. Gounop has written a letter to the Paris 
Figaro, to protest against the reply of the solicitor 
of Mr. Littleton (Novello, Ewer & Co.) to M 
Gounod’s note, asking what he was going to do ag 
regards the 40s. damages and costs in the action 
Littleton v. Gounod. Mr. Littleton’s solicitg 
stated that his client had been paid the amount, 
M. Gounod having decided to go to prison rather 
than pay, affirms that no one had a right to settle 
with the plaintiff against the dictates of his (M, 
Gounod’s) conscience. The solicitor has declined 
to give up the name of the person who has liqui- 
dated the amount, for the simple reason that he 
does not knowit; and the real friends of M. Gounod 
would recommend that this disagreeable dispute 
should end here. If Mr. Littleton has himself 
refrained from insisting on the payment of the 
damages and costs, he has done a wise as well as 
a generous thing ; and if some anonymous friend 

as really paid the money, M. Gounod ought not 
to be captious, but grateful for the act. It is a pity 
the action was ever brought, and perhaps it would 
have been better if M. Gounod’s disavowal that 
he intended to cast any imputation on Mr, 
Litttleton had been accepted during the trial; but 
there was a misunderstanding which led to muck 
bad blood. The matter had better be buried in 
oblivion. 

Tue birthday of Dr. Liszt, on the 31st of 
October, will be celebrated at Pesth by a musical 
festival. He is at work on his third oratorio, 
‘ Saint-Stanislas,’ 

Herr T. HentscHe, has a new opera, ‘The 
King’s Page,’ in preparation at Bremen. Goethe's 
‘Egmont, with Beethoven’s music, was the work 
selected to celebrate the poet’s birthday at the 
theatre Hanover. The novelties at the Imperial 
Opera-house in Vienna will be Herr Goldmarck’s 
‘Queen of Sheba,’ and Schumann’s ‘ Genoveva.’ 

Sianor Mario and his two daughters, Mdlles. 
de Candia, will pass the winter in Paris. 

M. Paspetovur’s Sunday Popular Concerts will 
be re-commenced at the Cirque d’Hiver, in Paris, 
on the 19th of October. ‘The Brussels Sunday 
Popular Concerts will be again conducted by M. 
Vieuxtemps, the violinist. 

Mp.LE. GAmerti has made a successful début 
at the Thédtre de la Monnaie, in Brussels, as 
Queen Elizabeth, in the ‘Songe d’une Nuit d’Eté) 
by M. Ambroise Thomas. The libretto is a com- 
pound of Shakspeare’s ‘Midsummer Night's 
Dream’ and the ‘ Merry Wives of Windsor.’ 








DRAMA. 


—— 


THEATRE ROYAL DRURY LANE.—Sole Lessee and Manager, 
F. B. Chatterton.—This Theatre, re-decorated under the direction of 
Mr. Marsh Nelson, is NOW OPEN for t1e Dramatic Season.—On MON- 
DAY, September 22, and during the Week, will be performed Shake 
speare’s Tragedy of *‘ ANTONY and CLEOPATRA,’ concentrated into 
Four Acts and Twelve Scenes, by Mr. Andrew Halliday, illustrated with 
New and Characteristic Scenery by Mr. William Beverly. The cast 
will include Mr. James Anderson, Mr. Ryder, Mr. H. Russell, Mr. 
A. Glover, Mr. Rignold, Mr. Dolman, Mr. J. Morris, Mr. Byron, 
Mr. Ford, Mr. Licktold, Mr. Milton, Mr. Sargent, Mr. H. Clifford, 
and Mr. H. Sinclair; Miss Wallis, Miss Banks, Miss E. Stuart, 
Miss Melville, Mdlle. Adelina Gedda, &. The incidental Music 
selected and composed Mr. W. C. Levy. The Balletand Greapens 
of Crowds arranged by Mr. John Cormack; and the whole prod 
under the personal supervision of Mr. Andrew Halliday and Mr. F. B. 
Chatterton. The Performances will commence with a Farcical Musical 
Eccentricity, in one Act, entitled ‘NOBUDY in LONDON,’ Cha- 
racters by Messrs. Brittain Wright, F. Moreland, Fred Evans, and his 
Ballet Troupe ; Miss Harriet Coveney and Miss Hudspeth. Toconclude 
with a New and Urigin:| Farce, entitled ‘The STRAIGHT TIP. 
Characters by Messrs Br ttain Wright, F. Moreland, A. M. Denison. 
F. Barsby ; Miss Charlotte Saunders, Miss Clara Jecks, and Miss Mau 
Howard.— Prices, from Sixpence to Five Guineas. Doors open at half- 
past Six, commence at Seven. Box-Office open from Ten till Five daily. 


ROYAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE. — Sole Manager, Mr. James 
Guiver.—EVERY EVENING, at Seven o'clock, the Performance will 
commence with the Popular Farce of ‘ The MARRIED BACHELOR. 
Followed, at 7°30, by Lord Byron’s Grand Choral Tragedy. ‘ MAN- 
‘RED.’ Manfred, Mr. Charles Dillon, supported by Messrs. W. 
meee. Palmer, A. Honey, Fenton, Egan, & ; Mesdames Henderson, 
Baldwin, Ev . Cowper, Russell, Jane Coveney, Lyna, Kemp, 
Villiers, Alice Phillips, &. At 945, a New Fairy Spectacular Extrava- 
ganza, entitled *The WILL of WISE KING KINO, written by James 
Albery. Principal Characters by Messrs. W. Rigno!d, Calhaem, A. 
Honey, Palmer, &c.; Miss Hughes (Mrs. Gaston Murray), Mesdames 
Baldwin, Everard, Kemp, Cowper, Lyna, Villiers. Box-office open, 
under direction of Mr. F. H. Smith, from Ten till Five. 
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THE WEEK. another interpretation, Philip exhibits it to| tive. Her acting is capable of much im- 
Goes. —‘Chivalry,’ an Original Play, in Four Acts. By | Bayard as an injunction to him to save the | provement. She showed, however, genuine 
Richard Lee. bearer’s life, accompanied by a promise that | pathos. The mounting of the play was 


Princess’s.—‘ The Will of Wise King Kino,’ a Fairy Spec- 
tscular Extravaganza. By James Albery. 


Tue period following the defeat, at Sedge- 
moor, of the adherents of Monmouth, when 
Jeffreys, in his “bloody assize,” completed 
the work that Col. Kirke and his “lambs” 
bad begun, has been frequently used for stage 
urposes. No other epoch, indeed, in modern 
English history offers such scope to the dra- 
matist. Incident or adventure that, in pre- 
yious or subsequent times, would appear 
extravagant or preposterous, seems reasonable 
enough when assigned to that brief reign of 
extortion, rape, and murder. While the 
power of Jeffreys endured, and the last of the 
Stuarts had his will with his people, life in 
the West of England was as dramatic and as 
tragic as in France during the “Terror,” and the 
Frome and the Tone carried to the sea a burden 
as fearful as ever was borne on the Loire. A 
reason, however, that appears to have com- 
mended this period to Mr. Lee more strongly 
even than the facilities for ‘“‘hair-breadth 
‘scapes ” it offers, is that the picturesque con- 
trast between the Cavalier and the Puritan 
was yet possible. ‘Chivalry’ is an attempt 
to reverse the ordinary verdict of fiction, and 
show the Puritan as the type of nobility, 
honour, and courage, and the Cavalier as the 
representative of treachery and debauchery, 
allied to a kind of dare-devilry that belongs 
as much to the cut-throat as to the soldier. 
There has been no attempt, however, to carry 
the parallel too far, or to give a strong 
political animus to the story. If merit is on 
the side of the Puritan, success is on that of 
the Cavalier; and while ‘“ Nature’s gentle- 
man” extorts our admiration, the ‘“ nobleman” 
by convention is very near running off with 
our sympathies. ~ 

The story Mr. Lee tells in ‘Chivalry’ is 
interesting, and the situations to which it 
gives rise are dramatic ; the whole is shapely, 
much of the language is excellent, and more 
than one of the characters are drawn with 
dramatic force. Against these advantages 
it may be urged that the motives to action 
are not always adequate, that the interest is 
divided between two characters in a manner 
embarrassing to the spectator, and that the 
fourth and concluding act is weaker than its 
predecessors. It is scarcely just to the dra- 
matist to say that the psychology is inade- 
quate. Modern play-goers have shown so 
distinctly their aversion from any attempt at 
psychological analysis, that the dramatist may 
be pardoned for sparing to embarrass himself 
with so much costly and inconvenient lumber. 
Philip, Lord Weston, the son of Lord Zoyland, 
is secretly married to Lilian Avenant, a Cornish 
maiden, who has grown up with and been 
loved by Sydney Bayard, a Puritan squire. 
The defeat of Monmouth has brought com- 
plete ruin to the ambitious hopes of Lord 
Zoyland, and father and son are driven to seek 
for an opportunity of escape. Before taking 
his way to the coast, Lord Zoyland tells Philip 
that the marriage he believes himself to have 
contracted with Lilian is worthless, the priest 
having been unfrocked. Very close pressed 
are both fugitives, the escape of the younger 
being due to a singularly unmanly and un- 
generous ruse. Using a missive of Lilian’s, 


her love shall be the recompense. Thus ad- 
jured Bayard consents, only to find himself 
laughed at and befooled. Faithful to his task 
of securing the happiness of the woman he 
loves, the Puritan submits to insult, misrepre- 
sentation, and every form of injustice and 
violence. When, at the close of the play, he 
succeeds in re-uniting Lilian to an unworthy 
husband, who seeks to be rid of her, this 
triumph of “Chivalry” is obtained at the 
sacrifice of his happiness and almost of his life. 

In the course of this story two dramatic 
situations are reached. In the first, Bayard, 
having detected the falsehood of Lord Weston, 
is about to yield him up to Col. Kirke, when 
the advent of Lilian and her appeal induce 
him to change his determination. The traitor, 
meanwhile, who, disguised as a peasant, has 
heard the entire proceedings, cowers beneath 
words of scorn and insult, and has scarcely 
sufficient courage or presence of mind to enact 
the réle assigned him. The second situation 
occurs when Bayard, having wrung from Lord 
Zoyland, as the price of abetting his escape, a 
written acknowledgment of the validity of his 
son’s marriage with Vivian, is stabbed in the 
back by his traitorous antagonist, who, how- 
ever, pays for this treachery with his life, the 
time occupied with the deed permitting of the 
arrival of the troopers. The character of Lord 
Zoyland — witty, gay, licentious, ambitious, 
and unscrupulous, an associate of Sedley and 
Rochester—is boldly drawn. His son, Lord 
Weston, is inferior in all respects, in wicked- 
ness asin manliness. The heroine is thoroughly 
womanly in her devotion and her injustice. 
Some appearance of improbability is cast on 
the plot by the fact that the error of Bayard 
to which Philip owes his safety is the result of 
a transparent artifice. The accusation, in the 
third act, of Lilian, that her protector has 
slain her husband, is unjustified by anything 
in the revealed action. That this weakness is 
felt by the author, is shown by the fact that 
the heroine recapitulates on the stage the 
circumstances on which her conclusion is based, 
and endeavours to harden herself in her con- 
viction. In the concluding act the explana- 
tion is prolonged and needlessly embarrassed. 
It is probable that the chief reason why the 
play fails to produce on the audience an effect 
proportionate to its merits, is attributable to 
the division of the love interest. The sym- 
pathies of the spectator usually demanded in 
favour of the successful lover, yield themselves 
reluctantly to the less favoured rival, who 
experiences the full bitterness of the penalty 
foretold by Adam, that man— 

Never shall find out fit mate, but such 

As some misfortune brings him, or mistake, 

Or whom he wishes most shall seldom gain 

Through her perverseness, but shall see her gained 

By a far worse. 

The acting was, on the whole, commendable. 
Mr. Emery gave an able presentation of the 
Puritan. Mr. Montague, as Lord Weston, will 
be more satisfactory when he has conquered a 
nervous tendency to over-action. Mr. Har- 
court, as Lord Zoyland, showed powers of a 
kind he has not previously evinced, and 
gave a roughly effective representation. Mr. 
Compton was excellent in a small part. As 





which is, in fact, a prayer, but is capable of 


the heroine, Miss Rose Massey looked attrac- 





excellent in most respects. One fault, how- 
ever, should at one be remedied. The 
appearance of Lord Weston in his own 
house in a splendid uniform, contrasting 
violently with the faded doublets and shabby 
finery of the wits and courtiers who accompany 
him, is an absolute offence to taste, which has 
only to be mentioned to be repaired. No sign 
of success which is customary on a first night 
was wanting at the production of ‘Chivalry.’ 
Whether the play remains permanently attrac- 
tive, depends upon the manner in which the 
pruning-knife is employed. 

A playful fancy, a measure of poetic inspi- 
ration, and a keen perception of the incon- 
gruous and the grotesque, lift Mr. Albery into 
a region out of the reach or knowledge of the 
purveyors of burlesque. Ignorance of the 
limits of dramatic exposition, and a tendency 
to over-subtlety, go far to neutralize, however, 
the value of these gifts ;-and the fairy work 
Mr. Albery has hitherto produced has failed 
to obtain recognition proportionate to its 
intrinsic merit. ‘The Will of Wise King 
Kino’ is a clever and original satire upon 
modern shams. Under the guise of a story 
which is weird at times as a legend of Hoff- 
mann or Chamisso, simple as a fancy of Ander- 
sen, and playful as an episode in the Wander- 
ings of Alice, Mr. Albery has ridiculed the 
age of Veneer. His meaning is, however, 
doubtful occasionally and difficult of compre- 
hension, and the subject of his satire, and the 
satire itself, are at times equally nebulous. 
To comprehend the entire significance of his 
play, it is necessary to note the words of the 
songs, a difficult task at all times, and doubly 
arduous in days when not one vocalist in a 
score is at the pains to enunciate the words, 
A piece, accordingly, which at the outset pleases 
and amuses, becomes in the end tedious. The 
sense is conveyed to the audience that the whole 
is too long—a curious result to arrive at from a 
system of over-compression, which leaves fre- 
quently unexplained the meaning of a sentence 
and the significance of a scene. The lesson 
of the extravaganza is that our social system 
is wrong. Marriages for money are derided 
by the whole story ; our regard for social dis- 
tinctions is burlesqued by the presentation of 
a world in which each individual is ticked off 
and known by a number denoting his position 
in the general scale ; and the desire to appear 
other or greater than we are is rendered ludi- 
crous by the proceedings with a view to throw 
sand in the eyes of an Eastern potentate, whose 
journey through civilized regions is humorously 
described. The verse is tender and poetical 
at times, but more often satirical. Mr. Rig- 
nold, Mr. Calhaem, Mr. A. Honey, Miss 
Hughes, Miss Baldwin, Miss Everard, Miss 
Cowper, and Miss Lynd, give adequate inter- 
pretation to a piece that has genuine and high 
merit, and may, with some alterations, prove 
attractive to the public and remunerative to 
the management. 








THEATRE DE CLUNY. 


‘Le Roman v’uNn Pkre’ of M. Léopold Stap- 
leaux, which has succeeded, at the Théatre de Cluny, 
‘Les Mystéres de Paris,’ is, in a portion of its plot, 
a modernized and emasculated version of ‘ Phedre. 


M. Henri Renaud, a widower, possesses gifts of 
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nature and fortune that secure for him as a second 
wife Marguerite, a maiden of extreme beauty and 
worth. In contracting this marriage the heroine 
has been under the conviction that a former lover, 


to whom she owes life and honour, is dead. She 
has every reason to believe him so. He has, how- 


ever, recovered from a desperate wound, and pre- 
sents himself to her in the person of the son of her 
husband. Richard, as the young man is called, is 
horrified to find his love awaken in all its intensity. 
But one remedy, suicide, seems open to him. 
This he prepares to carry into effect. He has 
counted, however, without reckoning upon the 
potentialities of paternal love. M. Renaud has 
discovered the young man’s secret ; and to move 
him from his deplorable resolution, tells him that 
he is not the true, but the adopted son of the man 
he has regarded as his father. This pious (?) fraud 
is successful. Richard, moved by his father’s love, 
conquers his unboly passion, and accepts as wife 
the woman his father has selected for him. The 
construction of ‘Le Roman d’un Pére’ is superior 
to the conception. M. Ariste, formerly of the 
Comédie Frangaise, M. Didier, Mdlle. Vial, and 
Malle. Reynard give the piece adequate interpre- 
tation. ‘A Perpétuité,” by M. Georges Petit, 
which follows, is an agreeable trifle upon the inex- 
haustible subject of lovers’ quarrels and recon- 
ciliations. 








Wramatic Gossip. 


A NEw drama, by Miss Braddon, in which Mr. 
and Mrs. Rousby will appear, and which we an- 
nounced some time ago, is the forthcoming novelty 
at the Princess’s. 


WE are informed that French performances 
will commence in the course of next month at the 
Holborn Theatre. 


A NEw drama, entitled ‘Pure as Snow,’ has 
been produced at the Tyne Theatre, Newcastle. 
The scene is Italy, and the tale, which is melo- 
dramatic, is taken from the well-known legend of 
‘Madonna Pia.’ Miss Heath doubled the part of 
the heroine with that of a woman whose resem- 
blance to her brings about the catastrophe. 


M. Déstr&, whose demise has long been ex- 
pected, and has, indeed, once been erroneously an- 
nounced, is now dead. The departed comedian 
was a genuine bouffon, excelling in the grotesque 
and the preposterous. His performances in ‘ Le 
Chapeau de Paille d’Italie, ‘Orphée aux Enfers, 
*Généviéve de Brabant,’ ‘M. Choufleuri restera 
chez lui,” and ‘La Timbale d’Argent, contributed 
largely to the success of these pieces. His first 
appearance on the Parisian stage was in 1857. 


‘Pukpre’ has been given at the Théatre Fran- 
cais for the début of Mdlle. Rousseil. 


*LEriLocug, a drama of MM. Joannin and 
Dessolins, has been received at the Théatre de la 
Renaissance. 


Two one-act comedies, ‘Les Incendies de Mas- 
soulard,’ of M. Paul Ferrier, and ‘ Faute du Pres- 
tige” by M. St.-Agnan, have been given at the 
Palais Royal. The plots turn upon bourgeois 
irregularities, of a kind more amusing to contem- 
plate than edifying to describe. Both pieces were 
successful. 


SwHakspEARE’s ‘Romeo and Juliet,’ in an 
Italian version, has been a great success at the 
Corea Theatre of Rome. Signora Adelina Marchi 
and Signor Monti were much applauded in the 
title réles. 


Art the Leipzig Stadttheater, the anniversary of 
the battle of Sédan, was celebrated by the per- 
formance of Frederick Hoffmann’s festival piece, 
‘Drei Kimpfer’; of the drama, ‘Ein Kind des 
Elsass,’ by Gustav von Meyern, and an overture 
by B. E. Neszler, entitled ‘Strassburg, 1870.’ 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


—»>——_ 


In 1 vol. demy 8vo. with Maps and Illustrations, price 16s. 


The THRESHOLD of the UNKNOWN 
REGION. By CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM, C.B. F.R.S., Secre- 
tary of the Royal Geographical Society. 

*,* The object of this Work is to give the Public a correct knowledge 
of the whole Line of a toyed separating the known from the unknown 
Region round the North Po 

It will contain a Sketch 1 ‘the Extent of the Unknown Region, and 
of the Approaches to its Threshold—The Earliest Voyages—William 

Barents—His Voyages and Discoveries—His Winter Quarters—Henry 
Hudson—Dutch and English Whaling Voyages in the Spitzbergen 
Seas—Expeditions by as Spitzbergen Route—Phipps, Buchan, Parry 

—Germans, Swedes, rwegians—Leigh Smith—Battin’s Bay and the 
Middle Pack—History of the Whalers—Their Voyages—Ice Navigation 
—Its Dangers—Incidents, &c. — Latest Particulars and Statistice— 
Smith Sound— ae Hayes, and Hall—Payer—Russian Arctic Dis- 
covery—The Best Route for Arctic Exploration—Results of an Arctic 
Expedition in various Branches of Science ; and a Review of all that 
has been said and done most recently. (Shortly. 


The POSTHUMOUS WORKS and UNPUB- 
LISHED AUTOGRAPHS of NAPOLEON III. in EXILE. 
Collected and Arranged by Count de la CHAPELLE, Geaisescr in 
the Last Works of the Emperor at Chislehurst. 1 —— emy 8vo. 
cloth extra, lds. is day. 

** As materials for history and bioataphy,. if aes with a view to any 

future chance of dynastic p i) 

the Third’s latest writings has pan Wa intesest for readers of pers 

nation.. . Yomte de la Chapelle has performed his task wit 

fic delity and sound discretion.”—JUustrated London News, Sept. 13. 

** We have indicated sufficiently the interesting nature of the contents 
of the volume.”— From Review of the French Edition in the Daily News. 


Preparing for immediate publication, 


RECOLLECTIONS of the EMPEROR 
NAPOLEON I. during the FIRST THREE YEARS of his 
CAPTIVITY on the ISLAND of St. HELENA; including the 
Time of his Residence at her Father’s House, * The Briars.” By 
Mrs. ABELL (late Mrs. Elizabeth Balcombe). Third Edition, 
Revised throughout, with Additional Matter by her Daughter, 
Mrs. CHARLES JOHNSTONE. 1 vol. demy 8vo. with Steel Por- 
trait of Mrs. Abell and Woodcut Illustrations, cloth extra, gilt 
edges, 10s. 6d. [ Shortly. 


MAGNIFICENT WORK ON CHINA. 
ILLUSTRATIONS of CHINA and its 


PEOPLE. By J. THOMSON, F.R.G.8. Being Photographs from 
the Author's Negatives, printed in Permanent Pigments by the 
Autotype Process, and Notes from Personal Observation. 

*,* The complete Work will embrace 200 Photographs, with Letter- 
press Descriptions of the Places and People represented. In 4 vols. 
imperial 4to. price 31. 3s. each volume. The First Volume, containing 
Fifty Photographs, was published in the Spring. Subscribers ordering 
the Four Volumes at once Mg be supplied for 100. 108., half of which 
to be paid on receipt of Vol. I., and balance on completion of the 
work. Non-Subscribers’ » is 3l. 33. per Volume. Frospemuse®> 
giving fuller details, on application. Vol. 11. just issued, and Vol. I 
is in active preparation. 

“If the high promise held out in the present instalment of his book 
be fulfilled in the succeeding volumes,they will form, from every point 
of view, 2 most valuable and interesting work. The photographs are 
excellent.”—Atheneum. 

* The result is this volume of photographs, which, independently of 
the interest of their subject, seem to us, as specimens of the photo- 
graphic art, of unsurpassable excellence ...... Mr. Thomson bas, indeed, 
won a title to our gratitude.”— Graphtec. 


ENGLISH MATRONS and their PRO- 


FESSION ; with some Considerations as to the various Branches, 
the National Value, and the Education required. By L. 
Author of ‘ My Life, and what shall I do with it?’ ‘ — of the 
Two Philosophies,’ &c. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 


MILITARY LIFE in PRUSSIA. First 
Series. The SOLDIER in TIME of PEACE. Translated (by 
permission) from the German of F. W. HACKLANDER. Crown 
svo. cloth extra, 98. 

NEW WORK BY W. C. PRIME. 
In 1 vol. smal) post 8vo. cloth extra, 5s. 


I GO A-FISHING. By W. C. Prime. 


“Mr. W. C. Prime has published a volume that will be a treat to 
every contemplative fisherman.. ..He calls it ‘1 Go a-Fishing.’ The 
tender charm of the book, its sober eloquence, and its genial breadth, 
remind one very much of the style of Jeremy Taylor... A rare love of 
nature, and a simple-hearted adoration of the god of nature, and an 
intense devotion to the finny denizens of the deep, especially of pools 
in trout-streams.....Its subdued humour, power, its fondness for that 
which is good and honest and natural, its Christianity, without the 
specialities of sectarianism, should recommend it to every one who 
likes to cast a fly in a likely pool.....Mr. Prime ought to be able to 
rely on a hearty reception of this book among his English cousins.” 

Standard, Sept. 8, 1873. 


IMPORTANT NEW WORK ON BRITISH AMERICA. 
OCEAN to OCEAN. Sandford Fleming’s 


EXPEDITION through CANADA in 1872. Being a Diary kept 
during a Journey from the Atlantic to the Pacific with the Expe- 
dition of the Engineer-in-Chief of the Canadian, Pacific, and Inter- 
colonial Railways. By the Rev. GEORGE M. GRANT, of Hali- 
fax. N.S., Secretary to the Expedition. With Sixty lllustrations. 
Demy &vo. cloth extra, pp. 372, price 10s. 6d. 

“It would almost seem as if there were something in the wilds of 
British America which developes literary talent. Lord Milton and Dr. 
( *headle (wrote in language as Conte = their adventures; Captain 
Butler's ‘ Great Lone Land ’ was fall of life and vigour; and this book 
of Mr. Grant’s scarcely yields to either. Pall Maul Gazette. 


NEW NOVELS, AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
ONLY a BUTTERFLY: a Novel. By 


GEORGIANA M. CRATK, Author of * Without Kith or Kin,’ &. 
1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth extra, 10s. 6d. 


IN the ISLE of WIGHT. 2 vols. crown 


8vo. 218. [This day. 








NOTICE. 
THIRD EDITION.~MRS. OLIPHANT’S NEW NOVEL. 


INNOCENT. By Mrs. Oliphant. 3 vols, 
crown 8vo. cloth, 31s. 6d. [This day. 
“This is a story of considerable originality and much power, even 
though we are disposed to question the naturalness of the central 
figure of the piece.. .. There is a fair excuse, even for an author, in 
getting sentimental over Nelly. Mrs. Oliphant has never drawn a 

more charming picture.”—Spectator. 


London: Sampson Low, Marston, Low & SEARLE, 
Crown Buildings, 188, Fleet-street. 





THE ASHANTEE WAR 


—+>——_ 


LARGE COLOURED MAP OF THE 
WEST COAST OF AFRICA, 


SHOWING THE 


SEAT of WAR, and BRITISH TERRITORIES 
on the GOLD and SLAVE OOASTS. 


See the JULY NUMBER of 


OCEAN HIGHWAYS: 
THE GEOGRAPHICAL REVIEYV, 


EDITED BY 


CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM, C.B. 


Price 2s.; Post (inland), 2s. 2d. 
Annual Subscription, 26s. 


TRUBNER & Co, 57 and 59, Ludgate-hill, London, E.C, 





NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS 
PUBLISHED THIS WEEK, 


— 
Demy 8vo. with Four Maps, cloth, 


The OPERATIONS of the FIRST ARMY 


under General von GOEBEN. By Major von SCHELL. Trans- 
lated by Colonel C. H. von WRIGHT. 
*,* A New Volume of H. 8. K. & Co.’s “ Series of Military Works.” 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 38. 6d. 


ROUGH NOTES of a VISIT to BELGIUM, 


SEDAN, and PARIS, 1870-71. By JOHN ASHTON. 
Now ready, 


HYMNS for the CHURCH and HOME. 


Selected and Edited by the Rev. e- FLEMING STEVENSON, 
Author of * Praying and Working,’ & 
The Hymn-Book consists - Three Parts :— 
I. For PUBLIC WORSHIP. 
II. For FAMILY and PRIVATE WORSHIP. 
Ill. For CHILDREN. 
And contains ioaravuions Notices of meeniy 8 Lod Hymn- Writers, with 
tes upon their Hym 
*,* Published in various Forms and Sena ‘the latter ranging from 
8d. t to6s. Lists and full particulars may be had on application. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


HINDUSTANI made EASY (Tas-hil ul. Kalam). 


By Captain W. R. M. HOLROYD, Bengal Staff Corps; Director of 
Public Instruction, Punjaub. 


At every Library, 2 vols. crown 8v°. cloth, 21s. 
HEATHERGATE: a Story of Scottish Life 
and Character. 
Second Edition, 2 vols. post 8vo. with Portraits, cloth, 248. 


SARA COLERIDGE, MEMOIR and LET: 


TERS of. Edited by her DAUGHTER. Third Edition. Crown 
8vo. cloth, 38. 


WHY am I a CHRISTIAN? By Viscount 
STRATFORD de REDCLIFFE, P.C. K.G. G.C.B. 


“It has a peculiar interest, as exhibiting the religious convictions of 
an earnest, intelligent, and practical man.”—Contemporary Review. 


Seventh Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, 68. 


SERMONS PREACHED in St. JAMES'S 
CHAPEL, YORK-STREET, LONDON. By the Rev. STOP 
FORD A. BROOKE 


Third Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, 3. 6d. 


The YOUNG LIFE EQUIPPING ITSELF 


for GOD’S SERVICE. By the Rev. ©. J. VAUGHAN, D.D., 
Master of the Temple. 


Heyry S. Kine & Co. 65, Cornhill; and 
12, Paternoster-row. 
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MESSRS. CASSELL, PETTER & GALPIN'S ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


The rapid sale of Prof. Henry Mor.ey’s 
‘First Sketch of English Literature,’ issued a 
few weeks since, has rendered necessary the 
preparation of another edition, which will be 
published in a few days. In order to render 
it more serviceable as a class-book in colleges, 
the work will be issued in three parts, at 3s, 6d. 
each, in addition to its complete form at 9s. 
The First Part will contain ‘A Sketch of Eng- 
lish Literature, from the Earliest Times to the 
Death of Henry the Eighth’; the Second, 
‘From the Death of Henry the Eighth to the 
Commonwealth’; and the Third, ‘From the 
Beginning of the Commonwealth to the Pre- 
sent Time.’ 

The ‘ Manual of Spelling, on the Principles 
of Contrast and Comparison’ (price ls.), which 
Dr. MorExt recently added to Messrs. Cassell, 
Petter & Galpin’s valuable educational works, 
has now reached its thirtieth thousand. 

The practical treatise, by Dr. CHRISTOPHER 
Dresser, F.L.S., &c., entitled ‘ Principles of 
Decorative Design,’ is now ready for publica- 
tion, price 7s. 6d. This work treats, in a 
comprehensive manner, of the principles of 
decorative design as applied to the various arts 
and manufactures, and contains many designs 
and diagrams, in addition to coloured plates. 


Mr. R. P. Lerren’s work on ‘ Water-Colour 
Painting,’ published at 5s., is reprinting, the first 
edition having already been nearly exhausted. 
The work contains twenty-four coloured 
plates, showing the progress of the paintings 
through the various stages, whilst letter-press 
accompanies each plate containing full instruc- 
tions to the pupil. 

Among the narratives of travel and adven- | 
ture in preparation for the coming season is a 
work by Mr. T. Frost, entitled ‘ Half-Hours 
with the Early Explorers.’ This work will | 
contain the adventures and discoveries of the 
explorers of the Middle Ages, written ina style 
adapted for young people. It will be illus- 
trated and got up uniform with the popular 
“Home Chat” series, at the same price—ds. 

A Familiar Description of the Life and 
Habits of the Different Varieties of the Ani- 
mal World, by the Rev. T. Jackson, M.A., 
Prebendary of St. Paul’s, is in preparation. | 
The volume, which will be entitled ‘ Stories 
about Animals,’ will be popularly written and | 
profusely illustrated. Price 5s. | 

Under the title of ‘Notable Shipwrecks ; | 
being Tales of Disaster and Heroism at Sea,’ 
“Uncte Harpy” will contribute a vividly- 
written narrative of memorable shipwrecks, 
the materials for which have been gathered from 
accounts of the survivors. The work will be 
handsomely bound for presentation as a prize 
or birthday book, and is to be published at 5s. 

A popular account of the nature and uses 
of trees is given by the Misses M. and E. 
Krrpy, in a new work, entitled ‘Chapters on 
Trees,’ just published, price 5s. The popu- 
larity of these authoresses will ensure for 
their new volume a favourable reception, 
while, to render the book not only of a useful 
but also of an attractive character, the volume 








has been profusely illustrated. 








The first volume of ‘The Bible Educator,’ 
the work on which Professor PLumpTRE, and 
many of our eminent scholars and divines, 
have been for some time past engaged, is now 
ready for publication. Among the contri- 
butors may be mentioned, the Rev. F. W. 
Farrar, D.D. F.R.S., the Rev. Canon Rawlin- 
son, the Rev. Dr. Ginsburg, the Very Rev. 
R. Payne Smith, D.D. Dean of Canterbury, 
the Rev. W. Hanna, D.D, the Rev. Canon 
Norris, M.A., the Rev. W. Houghton, M.A. 
F.L.S., the Rev. J. B. Heard, M.A., the Rev. 
S. Clark, M.A., the Rev. Professor Plumptre, 
M.A., the Rev. H. D. M. Spence, M.A., the 
Rev. C. J. Elliott, M.A., the Rev. H. W. 
Phillott, M.A., the Rev. William Lee, D.D., 
the Rev. W. F. Moulton, M.A., John Stainer, 
M.A. Mus. D., the Rev. Professor Milligan, 
D.D., W. Carruthers, F.R.S., G. C. M. Bird- 
wood, M.D., and the Rev. A. 8. Aglen, M.A. 
The complete volume contains upwards of 
one hundred papers, and is illustrated through- 
out. Price 6s, 

The following interesting works are con- 
tained in the Quiver volume for 1873, now 
ready, price 7s. 6d., viz.:—‘ Hours with Daniel,’ 
by the Rev. James Spence, D.D. ; ‘ The Home 
Life and Social Observances of the Modern 
Jews,’ by the Rev. Dr. EpersHerm ; ‘Sin and 
Forgiveness of Sin,’ by the Rev. Henry 
Allon, D.D. ; ‘A Series of Papers on the Deaf 
and Dumb,’ by the Rev. Samuen SmitH ; 
Private and Confidential Papers,’ by the Rev. 
W. M. SrarHam. In addition to these, the 
volume contains five complete serial stories; 
fifty ‘Scripture Lessons for School and Home 
Use,’ by the Rev. J. W. Gepce; and upwards 
of three hundred original contributions by 
eminent divines and popular authors, with 
over one hundred high-class illustrations. 


Mr. F. T. L. Hope's tale for “ Fathers 
and Sons,” which has been recently published 
under the title of ‘The Three Homes,’ de- 
scribes the different courses of training under 
which three youths were reared, and the 
results produced by the various systems. The 
story is intended to show the effect home 
life has on the formation and development of 
character. Price 5s. 


Miss JEANIE HERING’s new story, entitled 
‘Truth will Out,’ has been reprinted from the 
Quiver, and issued, in a neat and appropriate 
binding, as a presentation volume, at 3s. 6d. 

Miss ANNIE Carey is now preparing a work 
which will be entitled ‘The History of a Book.’ 





‘Cassell’s Illustrated Book of Poultry,’ 
edited by Mr. Lewis Wricut, is approaching 
its conclusion in a serial form, and will be 
issued, in November, in one complete volume. 
The work is an exhaustive and practical 
treatise on the breeding, rearing, and manage- 
ment of every known variety of poultry. 
One of its special features consists of prac- 
tical schedules for judging, constructed from 
actual analyses of the best modern decisions ; 
whilst, as to illustration, the complete work 
will contain fifty large quarto coloured plates 
of celebrated prize birds, painted from life, 
and numerous engravings on wood. The 
volume will be issued at 31s. 6d. 

In the new volume, just ready, of Cassell’s 
Magazine, the approaching Transit of Venus 
is discussed by Mr. R. A. Proctor; Prof. 
Fawcett takes up the question of ‘ National 
Expenditure’; Mr. W. H. Wurres, Fellow of 
the Royal School of Naval Architecture, dis- 
courses on ‘Improved Channel Steamers’ ; 
while, in addition to Mr. Ropert BucHanaNn 
and Mr. GerRALp MassEy’s Poems, the volume. 
contains HEsBA STRETTON’s new novel, ‘ Hester 
Morley’s Promise,’ and two new stories by 
MM. Erckmann-Chatrian. Price 5s. 6d. 

Under the title of ‘A Book of Fair 
Women’ (price 6s.), Mr. Georck MANVILLE 
FENN gives us a collection of forty full-page 
illustrations of feminine beauty, accompanied 
by elegant songs and lyrics. 


The first volume of Cassell’s Recreator is 
now ready for publication, price 6s., containing 
a variety of in-door and out-door amusements 
suitable for all seasons of the year, the 
various articles being illustrated in all cases 
where engravings serve to lend additional 
clearness and attractiveness to the text. 

The History of England during the last Ten 
Years has just been commenced in a supple- 
mentary volume of ‘ Cassell’s Illustrated His- 
tory of England.’ In this additional volume, 
all those features will be continued which 
have rendered Cassell’s History so popular. 

Mr. Percy FirzcEera.p, M.A., has collected 
into one volume a selection of writings from 


the most popular authors bearing on school- 


| days and boyhood. 


The work will be shortly 


issued, under the title of ‘ Pictures of School 


| Life and Boyhood.’ 


In it the various stages through which a book | 
passes, from the manufacture of the paper to | 


its publication, will be described and illus- 
trated, together with an account of the manu- 
factures employed in its production. The price 
of the book will be 3s. 6d. 


The experiences of an English girl in a | 


German school form the subject of Miss 


in which an account is contained of the varied 
scenes and experiences which life in « German 
school and among the German people open up 
to English girls seeking their education in 
that country. The work is issued at 5s, 





Price 3s. 6d. 

Mr. Henry Leste has prepared another 
volume of music for the little folks, to be 
called ‘ Leslie’s Songs for Little Folks.’ The 
book will contain twelve pieces of music, set 
by Mr. Lestiz to popular nursery and other 
rhymes, and a frontispiece from the pencil of 
Mr. H. C. Setous. The price of the volume 
will be 3s. 6d. 

Miss C. L. Maréaux, the authoress of 
‘Home Chat’ and ‘Sunday Chat,’ has now 
in preparation a new work, describing foreign 


lands and foreign cities, the customs and man- 
JEANIE HeEriNG’s new work, ‘Golden Days,’ | 


ners of foreign people, and other kindred 
matters, for the benefit of young readers. 
‘Peeps Abroad for Folks at Home’ is to be 
the title of the work, which will contain all the 


| attractive features of Miss Matéaux’s previous 


volumes. Price 5s. 


CASSELL, PETTER & GALPIN, London, Paris, and New York. 
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UNDERHILL’S LAW OF TORTS. 
Just published, post 8vo. 6s. cloth, 
SUMMARY of the LAW of TORTS, or 
WRONGS INDEPENDENT of CONTRACT. By ARTHUR 
UNDERHILL, B.A., of Lincoln’s Inn, Esquire, Barrister-at-Law. 
London : Butterworths, 7, Fleet-atreet, Her Majesty’s Law Publishers. 





PHaNm FIRE OFFICE, Lomsarp-stTREET 
and CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—Established 1783. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 


GEORGE WM. LOVELL, 
JOHN J. BRUOMPIELD: } Secretaries. 





SIR T. E. MAY’S PARLIAMENTARY PRACTICE. 
Seventh Edition, just published, 8vo. 40s. cloth, 

A TREATISE on the LAW, PRIVILEGES, 

PROCEEDINGS, and USAGE of PARLIAMENT. By Sir 

THOMAS ERSKINE MAY, K.C.B., of the Middle Temple, Barrister- 

at-Law ; Clerx of the House of Commons. Seventh Edition, Revised 

and Enlarged. 


Contents : Book I. Constitation, Powers, and Privileges of Parlia- 
ment. Book LI. Practice and Proceedi in Parliament. Book III. 
The Manner of Passing Private Bills, with the Standing Orders in both 
Houses, and the most Recent Precedents. 


Londoa: Butterworths, 7, Fleet-street, Her Majesty’s Law Publishers. 


BUND’S LAW OF SALMON FISHERIES. 
Just published, post 8yo. 15. cloth, 
E LAW RELATING to the SALMON 
FISHERIES of ENGLAND and WALES, as amended by Ly 


Salmon Fisheries Act, 1873; with the Statutes and Cases. By J. W. 
wee BUND, M.A., LL.B eee Inn, Barrister-at-Law ; 





.B., of 
rman Severn Fishery 


London: Butterworths, 7, Fleet-street, Her Majesty's Law Publishers. 


GRANT’S BANKERS AND BANKING COMPANIES, 
BY R. A. FISHER 
Just published, 8vo. 288. cloth, 


RANTS TREATISE on the LAW RELATING 

to BANKERS and BANKING COMPANIES. Third Edition. 
With an Appendix of the Statutes. By R. A. FISHER, Esq., of the 
Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 
London : Butterworths, 7, Fleet-street, Her Majesty’s Law Publishers. 

RARE WORK ON FREEMASONRY. 

Remaining Copies for Sale. Will not be Reprinted. 

Only Copyright Perfected Manual acknowledged by the Craft. 


HE ACCEPTED CEREMONIES of CRAFT 
FREEMASON RY ; as Taught in all the Master Masons’ Lodges 
of the Ancient, Free and Accep’ Masons of England. Embracing 
the whole of the Craft Masonic Ceremonies ; the Upening and Closin 
in the Three Degrees: Q i to Candid before being Passe 
d@ Raised; the Initiation, Passing, and Raising; the Tracing, 
¢. 











Boards, &c. 
The limited number that are for disposal were Purchased for Cash to 
Relieve the Family of a Distressed Freemason. 


Sent on receipt of P.0.0. for 8s. 6d. Payable to A. E. Mason 
'P.M., 30°), Bank Top View, Richmond, Yorkshire; or from Elliot 
tock, 62, Paternoster-row, London. 


Prospectus free. 


NOTES AND QUERIES: 
A Medium of Intercommunication for Literary 
Men, General Readers, &c. 








‘When found, make a note of.”’—Caprain CurTie. 


GENERAL INDEXES 


FIRST SERIES. 
TWO COPIES only of the GENERAL INDEX 
to the FIRST SERIES remaining in Stock, the 
price is 21s. each—very scarce. 


SECOND SERIES. 


The GENERAL INDEX to this SERIES may 
still be had, bound in cloth, price 5s. 6d. 


THIRD SERIES. 
The GENERAL INDEX to the THIRD SERIES 
may also be had, bound in cloth, price 5s. 6d. 


FOURTH SERIES. 
The GENERAL INDEX tothe FOURTH SERIES 
will be completed at the end of the present year. 








NOTES AND QUERIES Volume, January 
to June, 1873, with Title-page and Index, 
now ready, price 10s. 6d. bound in cloth. 


Cases for Binding may be had, price 1s. ; 
by post, 1s. 2d. 





NOTES AND QUERIES is published 
Weekly, price 4d. 





Published by Jonn Francis, 20, Wellington-street, 


Strand, W.C. 


And may be had, by order, of all Booksellers and 
Newsvenders, 





Established 1824, and incorporated by Royal Charter. 
COTTISH UNION FIRE and LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
London: 37, Cornhill; Edinburgh, and Dublin. 


BASLE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1807. (For Lives only.) 
79, PALL MALL, LONDON. 
A Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500,000. 
Expenses of Management under 3 per cent. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary aud Secretary. 


ELICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established in 1797. 


70, LOMBARD-STREET, City, and 57, CHARING CROSS, 
Westminster. 











Directors. 
~ goin Lubbock, Bart. M.P. 
‘RS. 
John Stewart Oxley, Esq. 
Henry Farquhar, Esq. Benjamin Shaw, Esq. 
Chas. Emanuel Goodhart, Esq. Dudley Robert Smith, Esq. 
Kirkman D. Hodgson, Esq. M.P.| Marmaduke Wyvill, Esq. 
Henry Lancelot Holland, Esq. 
This Company offers 
COMPLETE SECURITY. 
MODERATE RATES of Premium, with participation in four-fifths, 
or 80 per cent., of the Profits. 
LOW RATES without participation in Profits. 


LOANS 
in connexion with Life Assurance, on approved security, in sums of 


not less than 5001. 
ANNUAL PREMIUM 
required for the Assurance of 1001. for the whole term of life:— 


Henry R. Brand, Esq. M.P. 
Octavius BE. Coope, Esq. 





With Without 





























Without With 
Age. Profits. | Profits. Age. Profits. Profits. 
15 ino | £115 0 | 4 ! g21810 | #3 6 5 
20 1 13 10 1193} 50 | 409 410 7 
30 240 21044} 6 | 610 67 4 











ROBERT TUCKER, Seeretacy and Actuary. 
OF LIFE OR LIMB, 


WITH THE CONSEQUENT 
LOSS OF TIME AND MONEY, 
CAUSED BY 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
PROVIDED FOR BY A POLICY OF THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
An Annual Payment of 31. to 6l. 5s. insures 1,0001. at Death, or an 
Allowance at the rate of 61. per week for injury. 
64, CORNHILL, and 10, REGENT-STREET. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


ENTLEMEN’S PORPOISE-HIDE BOOTS, 33s. 


Very Soft and very Durable. Elastic Sides, or to Lace. 
THOMAS D. MARSHALL, 192, Oxford-street, W. 


LLEN’S SOLID LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. 

ALLEN’S VICTORIA DRESSING BAG. 

ALLEN’S STRONG DRESS BASKETS. 

ALLEN’S REGISTERED ALBERT DESPATCH BOX. 


ALLEN’S NEW CATALOGUE of 500 articles for Continental 
Travelling, post free. 
87, West Strand, London. 





5,°** 
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H J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier to the Queen, 
e the Royal Family, and the Courts of E . 

— a — a, Sepensctrens, ‘and 23, Cornhill, gage 

also at 10, Mosley-stree anchester ; 50, street, Liverpool ; ani 

39, New-street, Birmingham. semen I; and 


R SEPTEMBER.—H. J. NICOLL’S TOUR. 
IST, TRAVELLING, and CRUISING SUITS for GENTLE. 
MEN, from Three Guineas; Waterproof-Tweed Overcoats, from Me. 
For Shooting,—the Cheviot One-and-a-half Guinea Shooting 

th Cartridge and Pack Pockets. 





H. J. NICOLL’S SPECIAL MATERIALS fy 
sa one ar DE eran eat Be 
&c., suitable for eash dress. ee 


OR LADIES.—H. J. NICOLL’S SPECIAL. 
TIES in RIDING-HABITS, from Three to Eight Guineas: a 

New Habit Covert Jacket ; a New Waterproof-T weed Polonaise Travel. 
ling Costume ; the New “ Dreadnought ” Ulster Uoats, with Registered 
be reg Waist-Belt, in Waterproof-Tweed, Cheviot, and Beayg 


us PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for SILVER— 
The REAL NICKEL SILVER, introduced more than thirty 
years ago by WILLIAM S. BURTON, when PLATED by the patent 
process of Messrs. Elkington & Co., is the best article next to 
silver that can be used as such, either usefully or ornamentally, 
by no test can it be distinguished from real silver. 

King’s 


| Fiddle Bead 

}orOld| or or 
Silver |Thread) Shell 
2.8. d\€. 0. 4.\£. 8.4. 
110 0}210240 








PATTERNS. 








Table Forks or Spoons, per doz. 
Dessert do. do. do. 1 2 0/1 7 0110 0 
Tea Spoons .. o oe «+ '014 0}019 0110 
These are all as strongly plated, and are in every respect at least 
equal to what other houses are selling as their first quality at yer 
much higher prices. 
A Second Quality of FIDDLE PATTERN :— 
Table Spoons and Forks secseeee £1 4 O per dozen, 
Dessert Spoons and Forks 018 0 2 
Den BASS. . oc. c0cccccccscs coooee OR 6 Pa 
Tea and Coffee Sets from 31. 15s. to 25l.: Dish Covers from 10. t) 
24l.; Corner Dishes, 71. 10s. to 181. 188. the Set of Four; Warmen, 
71. 28. 6d. to 151. 158.; Biscuit Boxes from 12s. to 51. 5s.; Cruet ani 
Liquor Frames, &c., at proportionate laterg 
The largest stock in existence of plated Dessert Knives and Forks 
and Fish-eating Knives and Forks and Carvers. 
All kinds of Replating done by the patent process. 


WILLIAM 8S. BURTON, 


General Furnishing Tronmonger, by appointment, to H.R.H. th 
Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue, containing upwards of 850 Illu- 
trations of his unrivalled Stock, with List of Prices and Plans of the 
30 large Show Rooms, post free.—39, Oxford-street, W,; 1, 14, 2,3, 
and 4, Newman-street ; 4,5, and 6, Perry’s-place; and 1, Newma 

ard. The cost of delivering Goods to the mest distant parts of th 
United Kingdom by railway is trifling. WILLIAM S. BURTON 
will always undertake delivery at a »mall fixed rate. 


URNISH your HOUSE or APARTMENTS 

THROUGHOUT on MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. Cash price. 
no extra charges. Large useful Stock to select from. 
warranted. Terms, post free ; with Illustrated Price Catalogue, 


stamps.—249 and 250, Tottenham Court-road. Established 1862. 
(PLsEs CRYSTAL GLASS CHANDELIERS, 
TABLE GLASS of all kinds. 
CHANDELIERS in Bronze and Ormolu. 
MODERATOR LAMPS and LAMPS for INDIA. 


LONDON—Show Rooms, 45, Oxford-street, W. 
BIRMINGH AM—Manufactory and Show Rooms, Broad-street. 




















THE NOVEL OF THE YEAR. 


In crown 8vo. cloth, price 5s. 


ARTHUR BONNICASTLE. 


An American Novel. 


By Dr. J. G. HOLLAND, Author of ‘ Bitter Sweet,’ &e. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Published by special arrangement with the Author. 


‘© Arthur Bonnicastle’ is the most mature and finished prose work of its popular autho’ 
partly so in material likewise; and while of thrilling interest asa story, 7 u 
The great lesson of the book is self-respect and self-reliance—the evil influence of dep 
in different characters and circumstances, by the youth of Arthur and the life of Peter Mullins. 


and thought. 


r. Autobiographic in form, it is 

it presents the ripe results of a ona earnest action 
e being exemp 

For character-drawing, 

i kable among the novels of the time.” 





purpose, pathos, style, and savour of the soil, ‘ Arthur Bonnicastle’ is remar 
Grorce Rovutiepce & Sons, The Broadway, Ludgate. 





GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


» FP 8’S 


Cc 0 C O A. 


BREAKFAST. 


“By 


athorough knowledge of the natural laws which govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and by a careful 


application of the fine properties of well-selected a = a has _——— our breakfast tables with a delicately flavoured 
ae herr thn. f np adh bd puted give <n annus at te process adopted by Messrs. James Epps & Co., mant 
facturers of dietetic articles, at their works in the Euston-road, London.”—See article in Cassel?’s Household Guide, 
MADE SIMPLY WITH BOILING WATER OR MILK. 
Sold by Grocers only in Tin-lined Packets, labelled 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 48, Threadneedle-street, and 170, Piccadilly ; 
WORKS for Dietetic Preparations, Diana-place, Euston-road, London. 
Agents in New York—Boericke & Tafel, 145, Grand-street. Paris—A. Delafosse, 64, Faubourg St. Honoré ; Roberts capt 


Chemists, Place Vendéme. 
zine, Malaya Morskaya. 


Boulogne—W. Abrahams, 33, Rue 
8, Rue de la Lampe. Florence—E. Del’ Lungo, Vigna Nuova. 


11, Marche aux Grains ; W. 





Nap ;J3 D P , 
Leghorn—Dunn & Malatesta. St. Petersburg—English Maga 
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THE NEW QUARTERLY MACAZINE 


Will be Published on October 1st, price 2s, 6d. 


A High-Class Literary and Social Periodical. The NEW pot pay rey! MAGAZINE will contain more printed matter 
than any Published Magazine, will be printed on the best paper, and in clear type. 


The Magazine will contain, in addition to Papers on.Topics of Social and General Interest, Two or more Tales of consider- 
able length 77 Eminent Writers. The Tales will invariably be completed in the Number in which they appear. 


The Magazine will likewise be open to Authentic Works of TRAVEL and BIOGRAPHY. A very High Literary Standard 
will be maintained. 





Contents of Number I. 

RABELAIS: a CRITICAL BIOGRAPHY. 

A SPIRITUALISTIC SEANCE. 

HORSES AND RIDERS. 

GIULIO VESCONA, POET and PAINTER: a Tale. 
Annual Subscription, payable in advance, 11s. post free. 


TRAVELS IN PORTUGAL. 
OUR NEXT WAR. 


OLIVIA TEMPEST: a Novel. 
Author of ‘Grace Tolmar.’ 


By Joun DANGERFIELD, 


London: Warp, Lock & TyterR, Paternoster-row, E.C. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW PUBLICATIONS. 








Notice.—Whitehurst’s Napoleon the Third. 


COURT and SOCIAL LIFE in FRANCE under 


NAPOLEON the THIRD. By the late FELIX WHITEHURST. 2 vols. 8vo. [Now ready. 
RECUERDOS DE ITALIA. 


OLD ROME and NEW ITALY. By Emilio 


CASTELAR. Translated by Mrs. ARTHUR ARNOLD. In 1 vol. | 
8yo. [Now ready. 


WICKETS in the WEST; or, the Twelve | 


in America. By R. A. FITZGER/ ALD. With Portrait and Illus- 
trations. In 1 vol. crown 8vo. [Now ready. 


NOTICE.—SPIRIT FACES, MEDIUMS, AT A DARK CIRCLE, 
THE WALWORTH JUMPERS, Xe. 


UNORTHODOX LONDON; or, Phases of 


Religious Life in the Metropolis. iy the Rev. C. MAURICE 
AVIES, D.D. In 1 vol. 8yo. [Now ready. 


The SHUTTLECOCK PAPERS: a Book for 


an Idle Hour. By J. ASHBY STERRY. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 
[Now ready. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS, at all Libraries. 


New Novel by the Author of ‘Coming Home to Roost.’ 


“The OLD CROSS QUARRY”: a New Nevel. By 


GERALD GRANT, Author of ‘Coming Home to Roost.’ 3 vols. [Now ready. 
a New Novel. 


The GOOD OLD TIMES: By 


WILLIAM HARRISON oe Author of ‘Boscobel,’ ‘Old St. Paul’s,’ ‘Rookwood,’ ‘The Tower of London,’ 
[ 


* The Miser’s Daughter,’ &c. In 3 vol Ready this day. 
a New Novel. 


The EARL’S PROMISE : By Mrs. 


J. H. RIDDELL, Author of ‘Too Much Alone,’ ‘George Geith,’ ‘ City and Suburb,’ ‘The Race for i ” © A Life’s 
Assize,’ ‘ Home, Sweet Home,’ &c. In 3 vols. [Now ready. 


“Mrs. Riddell has done nothing so good as this novel since ‘George Geith.’ In this we find all the qualities of her best 
writing, and a more interesting plot than any of those of her previous novels. The book ought to have been dedicated to Mr. 
Gladstone.”—Spectator. 


The SQUIRE'S GRANDSON: a Tale of a Strong 


Man's Weakness. By ROBERT ST. JOHN CORBET, Author of ‘The Canon’s Daughters,’ ‘Church and Wife,’ & 
In 3 vols. [Now ready. 
“Enough has been said to indicate our opinion of this novel, and no more need be added than a distinct recommendation of 
it for general perusal.”—Morning Post. 
“A novel that, if we are not mistaken, sensation-lovers will like in spite of its lack of sensation, and every one will find it 
interesting.” —Evaminer. 


ROBERT ORD’S ATONEMENT: a Novel. 
By the Author of ‘ Nellie’s Memories,’ ‘ Barbara Heathcote’s Trial,’ 
&. In3 vols. [Now ready. 


The AMUSEMENTS of a MAN of FASHION: 


a New Novel. By NORMAN NUGENT. 3 vols. [Just ready. 


A PAIR of BLUE EYES. By the Author of 


“Under the Greenwood Tree,’ ‘ Desperate Remedies,’ &c. In 8 vols. [Now ready. 


‘It is one of the most artistically constructed among recent n vels ; and from consideration affecting higher matters than 
mere construction, we would assign it a very high place among works of its class.” —Saturda y 

“A really powerful story, well proportioned Fn its parts of varied and deep interest, yet not too harrowing for pleasure, 
relieved by exquisite touches of word-pictures, and ‘supported by characters not too numerous to crowd the stage and divert us 
from an attentive study of the three central figures.” —S; 


OLIVIA’S LOVERS: a New Novel. in 3 NELLY DYNISFORD: a New Novel. 3 


vols. [Now read; Bae ow ready. 


n the serene expression of her face, he —y the mente beatitude, 
The RINGWOODS of RINGWOOD: a New fellow 


* Bees are the pure in heart.” —Long/e 
Novel. By MERVYN MERRITON. In3vols. [Now ready. 


| COMING HOME; or, Sithors to Grind. A 
BY NO FAULT of THEIR OWN: a New | (from which Pc RT Tr 


5th 2 = adapted). By GEORGE R. 
Novel By MISS TELFER. In3 vols. [Now ready. tee he é . [Now 
A New ts, Novel. 


A HUNT CUP;; or, Loyalty before All: a Novelette. 


By WAT BRADWOOD, Author of ‘0. V. H.,’ ‘Ensemble,’ &c. In 1 vol. [Now ready. 


NOR LOVE: NOR LANDS. By the Author 


of * Victory Deane,’ ‘ Valentine Forde,’ &. 3 vols. [Now ready. 


Tondon, 





- TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18, CATHERINE-STREET, STRAND. 





TAINED GLASS WINDOWS, 
and CHURCH DECORATIONS. 


HEATON, BUTLER & BAYNE, 
GARRICK-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, LONDON, 
Prize Medal—London and Paris. 


ORNE’S POMPEIAN DECORATIONS. 
ROBERT HORNE, 
HOUSE DECORATOR and PAPER-HANGING 
MANUFACTURER, 
41, GRACECHURCH-STREET, 
London, E.C. 








By Special Appointment to His Majesty the King of Italy. 
ASY CHAIRS AND SOFAS. 


HOWARD & SONS, Manufacturers, solicit an inspection of their 
Stock, which is of the most varied description. 


25, 26,and 27, BERNERS-STREET, OXFORD-STREET, W. 
SIEGES DE PLUME. 
HOWARD'S PATENT. 

THE MOST LUXURIOUS SEATS POSSIBLE. 

Show Rooms :—25, 26, and 27, Berners-street, London, W. 
HOWARD & SONS. 


ONEYCOMB SPONGES.—These Sponges are 

well adapted for the Bath, and are preferred by many to the 

finer kind; they are very nom lower in price than the fine Smyrna 
ones. — ~ MET. ALFE, BIN ‘BY & — 131 B, Oxford-street, W., 
Toilet Brush (by to H.R.H.'the Prince of Wales: 


HUBB’S NEW PATENT SAFES, steal lated 
with diagonal bolts, to resist wedges, amie. and of 
Prices, with 130 eae of all sizes an ‘salithon vot Ohubb's 
Safes, Strong-room Doors, and Locks, sent free + .. CHUBB & SON, 
57, St. Paul's Geantpend: London. 


OSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


Sold by all Dealers throughout the World. 


PARELING VOUVRAY CHAMPAGNE, 
Dry, Extra Dry, or Medium, from vineyards in Touraine, ae 
the town of Vouvray. Pure, wholesome, free from heat or acidity ; 
excellent restorative; does not offend the most delicate te digestion. 
38s. per Dozen Quarts ; 2ls. Pints. 


ARTHUR H. BROWNING, Lewes, Sussex, sole Agent for the Grower. 


Each Bottle bears the [mporter’s Name. Carriage paid to London, 
and Discount for Cash. 


OLERA SHERRIE S&S. 
From the Bodegas of F. W. COSENS & CO. Jerez de la Frontera. 





























REYNA, soft -_ nutty ; su. 4 delicate and dry; 
448. per Dosen, © 


Bottles and delivery, wien ts - mil instead. Cases, 18. 3d. per 

dozen extra ; allowed if returned ‘ali condition. May, be had in 

Butts, Hogsheads, or Quarter Casks, "4 bond or on board at Cadiz, 
HENRY HOLL, Importer, 6, St. Swithin’s-lane, E.C. 


ATERS’ QUININE WINE 
is now universally accepted as the best restorative for the 
weak. It — ot ae to see that they obtain ** Waters’ Quinine 
Wine,” as Chan: ngs have elicited the fact that at least 
oor. ua rineipled i imitator did ‘mot use Quinine at all in the preparation 
ine. Sold by all Grocers at 30s. per dozen. 
“wasEne & SON, Origin! Makers, har House, 34, East- 
cheap, London. Agents: Lewis & Co. Worcester. 


LAZENBY & SON'S PICKLES, SAUCES, 
and CONDIMENTS. 
E. LAZENBY & aon Sole Proseietors of the celebrated Recei 
Manufacturers of the PICKLES, SAUCES, and CONDIME 
long and i. ee D ° diethemeiohsd® by their name, are compell 
CAUTIO N the public against the inferior preparations which are om 
- an abetted in close imitation of their goods, with a view to mis- 
lead the public.—92, WIGMORE-STREET, Cavendish-square (late 
6, Edwards-street, Portman-square) ; and 18, Trinity-street, London. 


HAésvsr’ Ss SAUCE. + — OAD SION. — The 

dmi f this ly rea requested to 
observe that each Bottle, mrepared ye yi LARENBY ON, bears the 
label used so many years, sign 


Fels PATENT “ OZOKE! RIT” CANDLES. 
IMPROVED IN COLOUR, 
IMPROVED IN BURNING, 
Made in all Sizes, and 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 




















A N D L E 8. 
The SAFEST, the CLEANEST. the 1 BEST, and the 
PEST CANDL 


are the Westminster Wetee- Fitting Seu. Sold Everywhere. 
Name and Address of nearest Vendor on application to 
J. C. & J. FIELD, UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, LONDON, 
who supply the Trade only. 





HEALTH, STRENGTH, and ENERGY.— 
PEPPER'S QUININE and TRON TONIC strengthens the 

Rares gi ark, Fay re ge 
FE Oe oak Tttchnes Deurt-road. Landon, eed all Onenniats. 


H* IR RESTORER. Large Bottles, 1s. 6d. each. 

ae SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER esta Pre- 

Ite ® original Oo Onion with * crest safety and nae as he —Sold b: all 
PPBR, 237 road, whose 


ame 
OTe ee oa on the Label, or it is not genuine. 


Dinnvero FORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA.— 

SREb TOR BOO STRA eb aes ON ay ea 

5 oO H 

aus ent for Delica’ fo, Cenatieations; especially “oda pted for 
LADIES, CHILDREN, wont os NTS. 

DINNEFORD & CO. 172, New Bond-street. London ; 

and of all Chemiste. Gaowthent the World. 


Nerves, enri 








» ana 
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PiIANOFORTES RETURNED FROM HIRE. 
CHAPPELL & CO. HAVE NOW A 


LARGE STOCK of PIANOFORTES by BROADWOOD, ERARD, COLLARD, CHAPPELL, &c., 


which have been hired for a short term, consequently may be considered nearly equal to New Instruments, and are marked at exceptionally 
low prices. 


CHAPPELL & CO. 50, NEW BOND-STREET. 


CHAPPELL & CO.’S PIANOFORTES AND HARMONIUMS. 
PIANOFORTE FACTORY, CHALK FARM-ROAD.—SHOW ROOMS, 49, 50, 51, and 52, NEW BOND-STREET, LONDON, 


CHAPPELL & COS PIANOFORTES on the THREE-YEARS’ The BEST ALEXANDRE HARMONIUMS onthe THREE-YEA Rg 











SYSTEM of HIRE, by which the Instrument becomes the Property of the Hirer at the end of the | SYSTEM of HIRE, by which the Instrument becomes the Property of the Hirer at the end of the 
Third Year, provided each Instalment shall have been regularly paid in advance :— | Third Year, provided each Instalment shall have been regularly paid in advance :— > 

At 21. 28. per Quarter, or Eight Guineas per Annum, A | No. : At Five Guineas per Annum. ri 

A PIANINO, by CHAPPELL & CO., in plain Mahogany or Walnut Case,/ 3. Rosewood or Walnut, 3 stops .. ts o w< os +e o 1S 


6% Octaves, with Check Action, Three Strings throughout the Treble. Cash price for this Instrument, | At Six Guineas per Annum. 
Twenty Guineas: mm ; ae 


} ; » 
At 21. 128. 6d. per Quarter, or Ten Guineas per Annum, a | 3 bis. In Oak Case, 7 stops atin loka a wate ee ee oo 1a 
An ELEGANT PIANINO, in best Walnut or Rosewood, with Ornamented| 5. Rosewood, Walnut; or Oak, 11 stops .. i a - je - 2158 
Feet, 63 Octaves, Check Action, and Three Strings throughout the Treble. Cash price, Twenty-seven | At Thirteen Guineas per Annum. 
wy At 31. 38. per Quarter, or Twelve Guineas per Annum, | 6. Rosewood, Walnut, or Oak, 15 stops .. hese & a ne - $88 
: At Twelve Guineas per Annum. 
A SAE OME COTTAGE FO FORTE, by CHAPPELL & Co., ii’ Rosewood, Walnut, or Oak, 11 stops percussion os ee ° «- 839 
Bos _ i : : At Twenty Guineas per Annum. 
At 31. 88. 3d. per Quarter, or Thirteen Guineas per Annum, | 9. Rosewood or Walnut, 14 stops a ae oe ° ° ee OSS 
A HANDSOME COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, by CHAPPELL & CO., in| , 4 At Fifteen Guineas per Annum. 
Walnut Case, 7 Octaves. Cash price, Thirty-five Guineas. | 10. Oak Case, 15 stops roe poh ee “ae ne si eo S818 § 
At 31. 188. 9d. per Quarter, or Fifteen Guineas per Annum, 11. Rosewood or Walnut, 15 ine —— — = sos ee ee o 449 
The ENGLISH MODEL PIANOFORTE, by CHAPPELL & CO., in very | celetiaadiee mete, 
Handsome Rosewood, 7 Octaves. Cash price, Thirty-eight Guineas. | Exhibition Model. No.1. 15 stops,Oak .. ok a om - 889 
At 4l. 4s. per Quarter, or Sixteen Guineas per Annum, | A At Ten Guineas per Apnum. 
The ENGLISH MODEL PIANOFORTE, by CHAPPELL & CO., in as No. 1. Drawing-room Model. Rosewood, Walnut, or Oak os ee -- 2129 
some Walnut Case, 7 Octaves. Cash price, Forty-three Guineas. : | No. 2 Suautigvecns MID At eat ale a. xa 
At 51. 5s. per Quarter, or Twenty Guineas per Annum, ' : j At Twenty Guineas sh Annum. 
The FOREIGN MODEL PIANOFORTE, by CHAPPELL & CO., in Walnut | No. 3. Drawing-room Model. Rosewood, Walnut, or Oak oe ee + 5659 
Case, 7 Octaves, Check Action, and Three Strings. Cash price, Sixty Guineas. - _ At Twenty Guineas per Annum. 
N.B.—The Three-Years’ System of Hire and Purchase is also applied to all other Instruments upon | No. 12. New Church Model. 17 stops, O .- - oe eo - 5590 
terms to be agreed upon. Tllustrated Catalogues and full particulars may be had lication to CHAPPE 10. 
Catalogues and particulars may be had on application to CHAPPELL & CO. 50, New Bond-street. Binkiseke Behe deel ok m ees ara LL & CO., 50, New 


CHAPPELL & CO.’S PIANOFORTES and’ HARMONIUMS on the THREE-YEARS’ SYSTEM of 


HIRE, by which the Instrument becomes the Property of the Hirer at the end of the term. Every description of Instrument at CHAPPELL & CO.’S, 50, NEW BOND-STREET. 


CHAPPELL & CO. have now on View the largest Stock in London of PLANOFORTES, by all the great 


Makers; of ALEXANDRE HARMONIUMS, greatly improved; and of ORGAN HARMONIUMS. Any of these Instruments can be Hired for Three Years, and, provided eath 
quarterly instalment shall have been regularly paid in advance, the Instrument becomes the Property of the Hirer, at the expiration of the Third Year. 


CHAPPELL & CO.”S ORGAN HARMONIUMS on the THREE-YEARS’ SYSTEM.—These Instru 


ments have the round tone of the Organ without the disadvantage of requiring tuning, with much quicker articulation than the American Organs, and at half the cost, at CHAPPELL 
& CO.’S, 50, NEW BOND-STREET: 


ORGANS, ORGAN HARMONIUMS, AMERICAN ORGANS, and ALEXANDRE HARMONIUMS, 


may be compared together, for PURCHASE or HIRE, on the Three-Years’ System; at CHAPPELL’S, 50, NEW BOND-STREET. 


ORGANS for DRAWING-ROOM or CHURCHES, from 45 guineas to 250 guineas, for SALE or HIRE, 


on the Three-Years’ System, at CHAPPELL’S, 50, NEW BOND-STREET. 


CHAPPELL & CO.’S PIANOFORTES for SALE. The Largest Stock in London, by Broadwood, Collard, 


Erard, Chappell, &c., New and Secondhand, at CHAPPELL & CO.’S, 50, NEW BOND-STREET. 


CHAPPELL & CO”’S HARMONIUMS for SALE, from 5 guineas to 100 guineas. Alexandre’s Wholesale 


Agents. Illustrated Catalogues on application.—CHAPPELL & CO. 50, NEW BOND-STREET. 





In Two Volumes, royal 8vo. cloth boards, 42s. 


THE BALLAD LITERATURE AND POPULAR MUSIC OF THE OLDEN TIME: 


COLLECTION OF THE OLD SONGS, BALLADS, AND DANCE TUNES WHICH CONSTITUTE THE NATIONAL MUSIC OF ENGLAND; ARRANGED CHRONOLOGICALLY, 
WITH REMARKS AND ANECDOTE, AND PRECEDED BY SKETCHES OF THE EARLY STATE OF MUSIC, AND OF THE AMUSEMENTS 
ASSOCIATED WITH IT IN ENGLAND DURING THE VARIOUS REIGNS. 
By W. CHAPPELL, F.S.A. 
The present Work, indispensable to all who are interested in the Popular Literature of England, is the result of many years’ careful research among MSS., Black-Letter Books, and the 
ph 1 Publicati of the Sixteenth, Seventeenth, and the early part of the Eighteenth Century. The various Ballad collections, such as the Pepys, the Roxburghe, the 
Bagford, the Douce, the Rawlinson, &c., have been laid under contribution; whilst the Garlands collected by Pepys, Ashmole, Wood, Luttrell, &c., have furnished considerable matter in illus- 
tration of the subject. The old Dramatists have been carefully gleaned for notices of Old Songs atid Ballads, and every available source likely to enrich the Work has been examined and 
oted. Thus, the book is not a mere collection of Old English Tunes, but an account, Popular and Literary, of hundreds of our Old Ballads; in many cases giving entire Ballads for the 
t time in an accessible shape. The Two Volumes contain upwards of Eight Hundred Pages, with Fac-similes from old MSS. and Printed Books. 


OLD ENGLISH DITTIES. 


All the Favourite Songs selected from ‘Popular Music of the Olden Time,’ with Symphonies and Accompaniments for the Pianoforte by G. A. MACFARREN;; the long Ballads compressed 
and in some cases new words written, by J. OXENFORD. 
Large Folio Edition, printed from Engraved Plates, cloth, 21s. Small-Type Edition, complete, cloth, 10s. 6d.; or, half bound in morocco, 15s. The above Work is also divided into 
Thirteen Parts, each Part containing Twelve Songs, 6s, 
N.B.—All the most favourite of the Old English Ditties are also published separately, from Engraved Plates, Large Folio Size, each 1s. 








RECOMMENDED BY ALL THE PROPESSORS. 


THE DIGITORIUM (a small Dumb Piano).—This remarkable invention materially assists any person to 


Play and become Perfect on the Pianoforte, Organ, or Harmonium, by strengthening and rendering the fingers independent, in an incredibly short time; and can now be had price 
15s., or, with ivory keys, 18s.) of the Sole Manufacturers, CHAPPELL & CU. 50, NEW BOND-STREET. 


CHAPPELL & CO. 50, NEW BOND-STREET, LONDON, W. 








Editorial Communications should be addressed to ** The Editor”—Advertisements and Business Letters to “ The Publisher ”—at the Office, 20, Wellington-street, Strand, London, W.C. 
Printed by Epwarp J. Francis, at “ THe ATHEN2UM Press,” No. 4, Took’s-court, Chancery-lane, E.C.; and Published by Jonn Francis, at No. 20, Wellington-street, Strand, W.O. 
Agents: for Scortanp, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute, and Mr. Jobin Menzies, Edinburgh ;—for Inrtawp, Mr. John Robertson, Dublin.—Saturday, September 20, 1873. 
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